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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  tbe  10th  of  November,  1728, 
at  Pallas,  Pallice?  or  Pallasmore,  a village  about  two  miles 
from  the  small  town  of  Ballymahon,  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford.; the  place  is  now  a collection  of  mere  cabins,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  poet  was  born  has  long  since  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  He  was  third  son  and  sixth  child  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith  and  Ann  his  wife ; Mrs.  Goldsmith 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the 
Diocesan  School  at  Elphin.  His  father’s  family  were  of 
English  descent,  and  appear  to  have  furnished  clergymen  to 
the  Established  Church  for  several  generations.  From  the 
entry  of  their  children’s  births  in  the  family  Bible,  his 
parents  appear  to  have  removed  to  Lissoy  about  the  year 
1730,  when  his  father  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Kilkenny -west.  The  village  of  Lissoy, — which  has  been 
generally  considered  the  place  of  the  poet’s  birth,  and  certainly 
the 

“ Seat  of  his  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please,” 

— is  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  very  near  the  borders  of 
Longford,  and  about  six  miles  from  Athlone.  Here  the 
boyish  days  of  the  poet  were  passed,  and  here  his  brother — 
the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith  — continued  to  reside  after  his 
father’s  death,  and  was  residing  when  the  poet  dedicated  to 
bim  “ The  Traveller.” 

At  Lissoy — or  Auburn,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated — may 
still  be  found  some  few  traces  of  the  poet’s  remembrances  of 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  as  depicted  in  “ The  Deserted 
Village.”  The  village  is  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  at  its 
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base  may  be  seen  “ the  busy  mill,”  tbougb  but  a small 
cottage,  used  for  grinding  tbe  com  of  tbe  peasantry  of  tbe 
neighbourhood,  parts  of  tbe  machinery  bearing  marks  of  age 
sufficient  to  indicate  they  may  be  tbe  same  that  left  their 
impress  on  the  poet’s  memory.  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  is 

“ The  decent  church  that  tops  the  neighbouring  hill.” 

We  are  told  that 

“ The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made,” 

was  flourishing  within  existing  memories,  and  that  some 
fifty  years  back  it  was  destroyed  by  an  accident, — a heap 
surrounded  by  cemented  stones  shows  its  site;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  upon  a tree,  hangs  the  sign  of  The 
Pigeons,  a little  inn  of  the  place.  The  Three  Pigeons  is  the 
sign  of  the  ale-house  in  which  Tony  Lumpkin  plays  the 
hero  in  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  But  although  the  poet 
adopted  some  few  such  remembrances  in  his  picture  of  the 
“ Deserted  Village,”  we  conceive  he  must  have  had  some 
other  place  in  his  mind’s  eye,  the  poem  being  so  essentially 
English  in  its  character,  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  point 
of  Irish  feature  in  it. 

After  receiving  the  elements  of  education  from  the  village 
schoolmaster,  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  sent  to  the  diocesan 
school  at  Elphin,  to  prepare  him  for  some  mercantile  employ- 
ment. His  fondness  for  rhyming,  combined  with  some  other 
manifestations  of  wit,  however,  excited  some  hope  that  he 
was  deserving  of  encouragement,  and  he  was  thereupon 
removed  to  a school  at  Athlone,  where  he  stayed  two  years, 
and  then  placed  with  the  Rev.  Edward  Hughes,  Vicar  of 
Shruel,  near  Ballymahon,  to  which  town,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  his  mother  retired. 

By  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  and 
some  assistance  of  other  relations,  Goldsmith  was  admitted 
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a sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  June  11th,  1745.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  tutor,  and  absented  himself  from 
college,  but  returned,  and  at  the  Christmas  examination 
obtained  a premium,  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  1750, 
took  his  degree  of  A.B. 

Yielding  to  his  uncle’s  wishes,  he  now  consented  to  enter 
holy  orders ; but  on  application  to  the  bishop  he  was  rejected, 
from  what  cause  it  is  unknown.  He  then  became  a tutor  in 
the  family  of  a private  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood — a 
vocation  certainly  not  suited  to  his  tastes  or  habits,  and  of 
course  the  engagement  lasted  but  a short  time.  His  uncle 
then  determined  on  sending  him  to  London,  to  keep  his 
terms  at  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  for 
the  profession  of  the  law;  but  stopping  at  Dublin  on  his 
way,  he  lost  in  gambling  the  whole  of  the  money  necessary 
for  his  journey,  and  returned  without  a penny.  His  uncle’s 
kindness  was,  however,  not  yet  exhausted,  and  after  for- 
giveness, he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine ; from 
Edinburgh,  after  a stay  of  two  years,  he  went  to  Leyden  to 
complete  his  medical  studies ; and  at  the  expiration  of  some 
few  months,  having  exhausted  his  funds,  he  started  on  a tour 
of  Europe ; having,  according  to  his  own  statement,  but  one 
spare  shirt,  a flute,  and  a guinea ; trusting  entirely  to  his 
wits  for  support. 

The  following  passage  in  “ The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  ” is 
supposed  to  describe  his  own  travels : “ I had  some  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amuse- 
ment into  a present  means  of  subsistence.  Whenever  I 
approached  a peasant’s  house  towards  nightfall,  I played 
one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only 
a lodging,  but  also  a subsistence  for  the  next  day.”  He  thus 
by  expedients  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland — where  he  composed  a 
portion  of  “ The  Traveller,” — he  tells  us  he  saw  the  cataract 
at  Schauffhausen  frozen  quite  across,  that  he  had  flushed 
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woodcocks  on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura,  that  he  had  eaten 
a very  savoury  dinner  on  the  Alps,  that  he  had  seen 
floating  bee-houses  in  Piedmont,  that  in  some  provinces  of 
Prance  he  had  found  the  shepherd  and  his  pipe  continued 
with  true  antique  simplicity,  and  that  he  had  met  a bright 
circle  of  female  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Professor 
Rouelle,  at  Paris ; he  finally  reached  Padua,  where  he  stayed 
six  months ; and  at  that  city  it  is  supposed  he  took  his  medi- 
cal degree.  While  in  Italy,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  uncle 
and  benefactor,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  home,  and  landed 
at  Dover  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  having  been  absent  about 
twelve  months. 

His  situation  was  not  much  mended  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  at  which  period  the  whole  of  his  finances  were 
reduced  to  a few  halfpence.  What  must  be  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  a man  in  so  forlorn  a situation,  and  an 
utter  stranger  in  the  metropolis ! He  applied  to  several 
apothecaries  for  employment;  but  his  awkward  appearance, 
and  his  broad  Irish  accent,  were  so  much  against  him, 
that  he  met  only  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  At  last, 
however,  merely  through  motives  of  humanity,  he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  a chemist,  who  employed  him  in  his  laboratory. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  till  he  was  informed  that 
an  old  friend — Dr.  Sleigh — was  in  London.  He  then  quitted 
the  chemist,  and  lived  some  time  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
doctor : but,  disliking  a life  of  dependence  on  the  generosity 
of  his  friend,  and  being  unwilling  to  be  burthensome  to 
him,  he  soon  accepted  an  offer  that  was  made  to  him,  of 
assisting  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  in  the  education  of  young 
gentlemen,  at  his  academy  at  Peckham.  During  the  time  he 
remained  in  this  situation,  he  gave  much  satisfaction  to  his 
employer;  hut  as  he  had  obtained  some  reputation  from 
criticisms  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly  Review,  he  eagerly 
engaged  in  regular  employment  on  that  work  with  Mr. 
Griffith,  the  principal  proprietor. 
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As  a translator  he  gave  a version  of  the  curious  and  affect- 
ing autobiography  of  Jean  Marteilbe,  entitled  “Memoires 
d’un  Protestant;”  for  which  he  received  twenty  guineas. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  took  a lodging  at  No.  12, 
Green  Arbour- court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  making  a livelihood  by  literature.  His  first 
piece  of  composition  was  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,”  which  was  published 
anonymously  in  1759.  We  have  a more  particular  account  of 
these  lodgings  in  Green  Arbour-court  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for  his 
relics  of  ancient  poetry,  his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  works. 
During  an  occasional  visit  to  London  he  was  introduced  to 
Goldsmith  by  Grainger,  and  ever  after  continued  one  of  his 
most  steadfast  and  valued  friends.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  the  poet’s  squalid  apartment:  “I  called  on 
Goldsmith  at  his  lodgings,  in  March,  1759,  and  found  him 
writing  his  ‘ Inquiry,’  in  a miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in 
which  there  was  but  one  chair ; and  when,  from  civility,  he 
resigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window. 
While  we  were  conversing  together,  some  one  tapped  gently 
at  the  door,  and  being  desired  to  come  in,  a poor,  ragged 
little  girl,  of  a very  becoming  demeanour  entered  the  room, 
and  dropping  a courtesy,  said,  ‘ My  mamma  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a chamber-pot 
full  of  coals.’  ” It  appears  that  in  1758  he  obtained  a medical 
appointment  which  might  have  proved  exceedingly  lucrative, — 
that  of  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in  India ; and  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  outfit,  he  drew  up  and  issued  proposals  to 
publish  by  subscription  the  essay  above-mentioned ; but  not 
being  able  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  before  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  he  was  of  course  compelled  to  resign  the  situa- 
tion and  fall  back  upon  literature.  He  soon  after  produced 
“ The  Bee,”  an  entertaining  volume  of  prose  essays.  In  1760 
he  contributed  a series  of  papers  to  The  Public  Ledger,  then 
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recently  established  by  Mr.  John  Hewbery;  in  these  he 
represented  himself  as  a native  of  China — to  which  empire 
the  splendid  work  produced  by  Sir  William  Chambers  had 
recently  drawn  public  attention ; — the  papers  were  afterwards, 
with  some  additions,  published  in  a complete  form,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Citizen  of  the  World.” 

Being  now  easier  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
frequent  sums  from  the  booksellers,  Groldsmith,  about  the 
middle  of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  in  Green 
Arbour-court,  and  took  respectable  apartments  in  Wine  Office- 
court,  Fleet-street. 

Still  he  continued  to  look  back  with  considerable  bene- 
volence to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  necessities  he  had  re- 
lieved by  pawning  his  gala  coat,  for  we  are  told  that 
“ he  often  supplied  her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  and 
visited  her  frequently  with  the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her.” 

He  now  became  a member  of  a debating  club,  called  the 
“ Robin  Hood,”  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  Bar,  and 
in  which  Burke,  while  yet  a Temple  student,  had  first  tried 
his  powers.  Goldsmith  spoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  Robin  Hood  archives  as  “ a candid  disputant, 
with  a clear  head  and  an  honest  heart,  though  coming  but 
seldom  to  the  society.”  His  relish  was  for  clubs  of  a more 
social,  jovial  nature,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  argument.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  club, 
by  Samuel  Derrick,  an  Irish  acquaintance  of  some  humour. 
On  entering,  Goldsmith  was  struck  with  the  self-important 
appearance  of  the  chairman,  ensconced  in  a large  gilt  chair. 
“This,”  said  he,  “must  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  least.” 
“ Ho,  no,”  replied  Derrick,  “ he’s  only  master  of  the  rolls." 
The  chairman  was  a balcer. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
father  mention  this  society;  it  was  held  at  a public-house 
in  Shire-lane,  and  was  in  existence  for  many  years  after 
Goldsmith’s  time.  The  most  noted  speaker  was  one  Jeacocke, 
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a baker,  whose  eloquence  was  of  that  powerful  and  com- 
manding character,  as  to  leave  all  others  far  behind ; he  was 
the  almost  perpetual  chairman.  Some  of  our  more  celebrated 
debaters,  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Fox,  and  Canning,  were  fre- 
quent attendants  of  the  meetings. 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine  Office-court,  Goldsmith  began 
to  receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to  entertain  his  literary 
friends.  Among  the  latter  he  now  numbered  several  names 
of  note,  such  as  Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and 
Bickerstaff.  He  had  also  a numerous  class  of  hangers-on, 
the  small  fry  of  literature ; who,  knowing  his  almost  utter 
incapacity  to  refuse  a pecuniary  request,  were  apt,  now  that 
he  was  considered  flush,  to  levy  continual  taxes  upon  his 
purse. 

Among  others,  one  Pilkington,  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
but  now  a shifting  adventurer,  duped  him  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous manner.  He  called  on  him  with  a face  full  of  perplexity. 
A lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
curious  animals,  for  which  she  was  willing  to  give  enormous 
sums,  he  had  procured  a couple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded 
to  her  from  India.  They  were  actually  on  board  of  a ship  in 
the  river.  Her  grace  had  been  apprised  of  their  arrival,  and 
was  all  impatience  to  see  them.  Unfortunately  he  had  no 
cage  to  put  them  in,  nor  clothes  to  appear  in  before  a lady  of 
her  rank.  Two  guineas  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
but  where  were  two  guineas  to  be  procured  ? 

The  simple  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched ; but  alas ! he 
had  but  half-a-guinea  in  his  pocket.  It  was  unfortunate, 
but,  after  a pause,  his  friend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation, 
“ that  money  might  be  raised  upon  his  watch ; it  would  be 
but  the  loan  of  a few  hours.”  So  said,  so  done ; the  watch 
was  delivered  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at 
a neighbouring  pawnbroker’s,  but  nothing  further  was  ever 
seen  of  him,  the  watch,  or  the  white  mice.  The  next  that 
Goldsmith  heard  of  the  poor  shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on 
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his  death-bed,  starving  from  want,  upon  which,  forgetting 
or  forgiving  the  trick  he  had  played  him,  he  sent  him  a 
guinea 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a guest  at  a literary  supper  given  by  Goldsmith  at 
his  new  lodgings  in  Wine  Office-court.  It  was  the  opening 
of  their  acquaintance.  Johnson  had  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  Goldsmith  as  an  author,  and  been  pleased  by  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  himself  in  “The  Bee.”  Dr. 
Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith’s 
lodgings ; he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  a new  hat,  and  a well-powdered  wig ; and 
could  not  but  notice  his  uncommon  spruceness.  “ Why,  sir,” 
replied  Johnson,  “I  hear  that  Goldsmith  is  a very  great 
sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by 
quoting  my  practice,  and  I am  desirous  this  night  to  show 
him  a better  example.” 

Among  the  things  thrown  off  by  Goldsmith  for  the  book- 
sellers were  jobs  of  a most  heterogeneous  character,  such  as 
an  “ Account  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,” — a “ Life  of  Beau 
Nash,”  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, — a 
“ History  of  England  in  a Series  of  Letters  from  a Nobleman 
to  his  Son,”  which  being  published  anonymously,  was  attri- 
buted to  various  noble  lords,  and  among  others.  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  who  was  well  pleased  to  be  the  putative  father,  and  never 
disowned  it. 

Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith’s  best  friends 
and  advisers.  He  knew  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character, 
but  he  knew  also  his  merits ; and  while  he  would  rebuke  him 
like  a child,  and  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies,  he  would  suffer 
no  one  else  to  undervalue  him.  . Goldsmith  knew  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often 
sought  his  counsel  and  aid  amid  the  difficulties  into  which 
his  heedlessness  was  continually  plunging  him. 

“ I received  one  morning,”  says  Johnson,  “ a message  from 
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poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I would  go  to 
. him  as  soon  as  possible.  I sent  him  a guinea,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him  directly.  1 accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him 
for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a violent  passion : I perceived 
that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a glass  before  him.  I put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  he  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  be  might  he  extricated.  He  then  told 
me  he  had  a novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to 
me.  I looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ; told  the  landlady  I 
should  soon  return ; and,  having  gone  to  a bookseller,  sold  it 
for  sixty  pounds.  I brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he 
.discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a high 
tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.” 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it  was  Francis  Newbery, 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it.  may  seem,  this  captivating 
work,  which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled 
popularity  in  various  languages,  was  so  little  appreciated  by 
the  bookseller,  that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years 
unpublished ! 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  the  poem  of  “ The  Tra- 
veller.” The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was 
conceived  many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in  Switzer- 
land, and  a sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  his  brother 
Henry  in  Ireland.  The  original  idea  is  said  to  have  embraced 
a wider  scope ; but  it  was  probably  contracted  through  diffi- 
dence, in  the  process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It  had  laid  by 
him  for  several  years  in  a crude  state,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
hesitation,  and  after  much  revision,  that  he  at  length  sub- 
mitted it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  frank  and  warm  approbation 
of  the  latter  encouraged  him  to  finish  it  for  the  press ; and 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  contributed  nine  couplets  towards  the 
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conclusion.  The  poem  was  published  in  December,  1764,  in 
quarto,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  first  of  bis  works  to  which 
Goldsmith  prefixed  bis  name.  Johnson,  with  generous  warmth, 
pronounced  it  the  finest  poem  that  had  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Pope.  It  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course 
of  the  first  year,  and  produced  a golden  harvest  to  Newbery ; 
hut  all  the  remuneration  on  record  doled  out  to  the  author 
was  twenty  guineas.  About  this  time  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic  ballad  of  “ The  Hermit”  was  published  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  a journal  still  in  existence. 

Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and  be- 
coming a notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  his 
style  of  living.  He  accordingly  emerged  from  Wine  Office- 
court,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  success  of  the 
“ The  Traveller”  roused  the  attention  of  the  bookseller  to  pro- 
duce “ The  Yicar  of  Wakefield,”  the  manuscript  of  which  had 
been  for  two  years  slumbering  in  his  hands.  It  was  published 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1766;  in  a month  a second  edition, 
in  three  months  a third,  and  so  it  went  on  increasing  in 
popularity. 

Early  in  1767  Goldsmith  had  completed  his  comedy  of 
“ The  Good-natured  Man,”  and  submitted  it  to  the  perusal  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
heartily  approved.  But  the  representation  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  delays ; at  last,  however, 
it  was  to  be  produced  on  the  stage,  and  Johnson  attended  the 
rehearsals  and  wrote  the  prologue,  inspiriting  by  his  sympathy 
the  nervous  author,  who,  magnificently  attired  in  a suit  of 
“ Tyrian  bloom,  satin-grain,  and  garter-blue  silk  breeches,” — 
as  appears  by  the  entry  in  his  tailor’s  bill,  at  a cost  of 
81.  2s.  Id., — watched  the  effect  of  its  representation,  which, 
after  all,  did  not  come  up  to  its  merits ; it  ran  for  ten  nights 
in  succession,  and  after  that  was  acted  but  occasionally,  having 
always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  The 
profits  of  the  play  were  beyond  any  that  Goldsmith  had  yet 
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derived  from  his  works — four  hundred  pounds  from  the 
theatre,  and  one  hundred  from  the  publisher.  This  seemingly, 
to  him,  inexhaustible  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  led  poor 
Goldsmith  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  and  he  accordingly 
purchased  the  chambers,  consisting  of  three  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  No.  2,  Brick-court,  Temple,  which  overlooked 
the  umbrageous  walks  of  the  Temple  garden,  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  furnished  them  with  sofas,  card-tables,  book- 
cases, curtains,  mirrors,  and  Wilton  carpets,  and  invited  all 
his  courtly  acquaintances — young  and  old — of  both  sexes; 
and  by  their  romps  and  rioting  caused  Blackstone,  who  was 
then  occupied  with  his  “ Commentaries”  in  the  rooms  beneath 
to  complain  of  the  racket  made  over-head  by  his  revelling 
neighbour. 

In  course  of  the  summer  of  1768  his  career  of  gaiety  was 
brought  to  a pause  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved brother  Henry,  then  but  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  led  a quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a village  pastor  with  unaffected  piety, 
and  in  all  the  duties  of  life  acquitting  himself  with  undeviating 
rectitude.  In  the  winter  of  1768-9  Goldsmith  was  engaged 
upon  his  “ Roman  History,”  which  was  published  in  the 
ensuing  May,  and  commanded  a ready  sale,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day ; and  in  the  same  year  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  Griffiths  for  the  “History  of  Animated 
Nature,”  in  eight  volumes,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  volume. 

Amid  his  prosaic  toils,  Goldsmith,  however,  found  time  to 
dally  with  the  Muses,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1779,  the 
“Deserted  Tillage”  was  brought  before  the  public.  The 
popularity  of  “ The  Traveller”  had  prepared  the  way,  and  the 
sale  of  the  poem  was  immense,  so  that  by  the  16th  of  August 
a fifth  edition  was  published ; he  received  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  copyright. 
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In  1770,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting,  Goldsmith  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  institution;  it  was,  however,  hut 
honorary.  He  produced  his  “ History  of  Greece,”  in  two 
volumes,  and  “ History  of  England,”  in  four  volumes ; the 
latter  was  without  his  name. 

Early  in  1772  he  had  completed  a comedy,  which  had  long 
engaged  his  attention,  but  the  year  passed  without  his  being 
able  to  get  it  on  the  stage ; the  negotiation  of  Johnson  with 
Holman,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  was  at  last  effective, 
and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1773,  it  was  produced,  under  the 
title  of  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  its  success  was  most 
triumphant.  The  comedy  was  immediately  printed,  with  a 
grateful  dedication  to  Johnson. 

The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  were  already 
paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  and  for  impending  debts  and 
present  expenses  he  devised  a scheme  for  a work  of  greater 
extent  than  any  he  had  hitherto  -undertaken — a “ Dictionary 
of  Aids  and  Sciences,”  which  was  to  occupy  several  volumes : 
and  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Burney,  and  others  of  his 
friends  promised  to  contribute  articles.  The  booksellers, 
however,  notwithstanding  they  had  a high  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  feared  to  trust  a man  of  Goldsmith’s  procrastinating 
habits  with  so  important  an  undertaking.  Some  other  plans 
of  a similar  kind  alike  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1774  the  poor  poet  was 
toiling  hopelessly  and  fitfully  at  a multiplicity  of  tasks,  and 
one  of  the  last  was  a translation  of  the  “ Comic  Romance  oi 
Scarron.” 

In  sheer  despite  of  his  embarrassments,  he  assumed  a 
forced  gaiety,  and  gave  expensive  entertainments  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple;  but  on  one  occasion — and  it  was  the 
last — his  imprudent  profusion  so  vexed  Johnson  and  Rey- 
nolds that  they  declined  to  partake  of  a.  needless  second 
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course,  and  the  untasted  dishes  were  a silent  rehuke  that 
Goldsmith  most  sensibly  felt.  Wearied  and  harassed,  he  now 
took  the  resolution  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and 
accordingly  made  arrangements  to  sell  his  chambers,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  was  at  his  country  lodgings  at  Hyde ; 
hut  a local  complaint,  under  which  he  had  some  time  suffered, 
having  increased,  he  returned  to  town  for  medical  advice; 
the  complaint  subsided,  but  was  followed  by  a low  nervous 
fever.  His  malady  fluctuated  for  several  days,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery;  he  had  the  most  skilful 
medical  aid,  and  good  nurses,  but  would  not  follow  the  advice 
afforded  him,  and  having  on  former  occasions  found  benefit 
from  the  use  of  James’s  powder,  persisted  in  the  use  of  it, 
against  the  remonstrance  of  his  physician,  who  pointed  out 
its  extreme  danger,  in  the  patient’s  then  state;  the  result 
was,  after  some  hours  of  restlessness,  a deep  sleep,  from  which 
he  awoke  in  strong  convulsions,  that  continued  till  he  finally 
sank  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  1774, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  caused  deep  affliction  to  his  friends — it  is  said 
that  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into  tears.  The  grief 
of  Johnson  was  gloomy,  but  profound : he  truly  could  say  in 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  “ I behaved  myself  as  though  it 
had  been  my  brother,  I went  heavily  as  one  that  mourneth 
for  his  mother.” 

In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment  his  friends  determined 
on  a public  funeral  and  a tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
it  being  discovered  that  he  died  in  debt — owing,  it  was  said, 
as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds — and  there  were  no  means 
to  pay  the  costs,  he  was  privately  interred,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Temple  church.  Soon 
after  his  death,  the  Literary  Club,  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  a member,  set  on  foot  a subscription  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  exe- 
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cuted  by  Nollekens,  and  placed  by  that  of  Gay.  Johnson 
furnished  the  epitaph  in  Latin,  which  has  been  thus  trans- 
lated : — 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 

A Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 
untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn ; 

Of  all  the  passions, 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved 
or  tears, 

A powerful  yet  gentle  master ; 

In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile. 

In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 

The  love  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends. 

And  the  veneration  of  readers. 

Have  by  this  monument  honoured  the  memory. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland, 

At  a place  called  Pallas, 

[In  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longford, 

On  the  29th  Nov.,  1731 ; 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin ; 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

Johnson  also  penned  a Greek  tetrastic  on  his  lamented 
friend,  which  has  thus  been  translated  by  Mr.  William 
Seward : — 

“ Whoe’er  thou  art,  with  reverence  tread 
Where  Goldsmith’s  letter’d  dust  is  laid. 

If  nature  and  the  historic  page, 

If  the  sweet  muse  thy  care  engage. 

Lament  him  dead,  whose  powerful  mind 
Their  various  energies  combined.” 

Judge  Day,  of  the  Irish  bench,  when  a student  in  the 
Temple,  was  acquainted  with  Goldsmith,  and  in  his  reminis- 
cences presents  us  with  what  is  no  doubt  a truthful  portrait. 
“ In  person  he  was  short,  about  five  feet  six  inches ; strong, 
but  not  heavy  in  make ; rather  fair  in  complexion,  with  brown 
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hair,  such  at  least  as  could  be  distinguished  from  his  wig. 
His  features  were  plain,  but  not  repulsive, — certainly  not  so 
when  lighted  up  by  conversation.  His  manners  were  simple, 
natural,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say,  not  polished ; 
at  least,  without  the  refinement  and  good-breeding  which  the 
exquisite  polish  of  his  compositions  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated,  often,  indeed,  boisterous 
in  his  mirth ; entered  with  spirit  into  convivial  society ; con- 
tributed largely  to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information, 
and  the  naivete  and  originality  of  his  character,  talked  often 
without  premeditation,  and  laughed  loudly  without  restraint.” 

Goldsmith’s  character  has  been  drawn  by  many  of  our  best 
writers,  but  we  think  by  none  so  tersely  and  so  truly  as  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  beautiful 
edition  of  his  works  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club. 

“ Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a man  of  noble  aspirations,  but 
very  incapable  of  self-command.  His  principal  faults  were — 
extreme  improvidence  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  an  avowed 
jealousy  of  rivals.  His  amiable  qualities  were — active  phi- 
lanthropy and  good-humour.  His  frailties,  of  whatever  nature, 
seem  rather  to  have  excited  compassion  than  censure;  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  genius,  and  of  his  humane  sympathy 
with  distress.” 

Goldsmith  did  not  shine  in  conversation,  for  he  talked 
with  careless  unpremeditation ; his  ideas  seemed  occasionally 
confused,  and  his  utterance  was  hurried  and  ungraceful.  At 
the  dinners  of  the  Literary  Club  he  was  always  one  of  the 
last  to  arrive ; and  on  one  occasion  a whim  seized  the  com- 
pany to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  “ the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith.” 
The  only  one  extant  was  written  by  Garrick : — 

“ Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll.” 

Whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  Goldsmith  is  entitled  to 
unmixed  praise.  His  poetry,  if  not  sublime,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  He  is  the  most  flowing  and  elegant  of  our  versifiers 
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since  Pope,  with  traits  of  artless  nature  which  Pope  had  not, 
and'  with  a peculiar  felicity  in  his  turns  upon  words  which  he 
constantly  repeated  with  delightful  effect : such  as : — 

“ His  feast,  though  small. 

He  sees  that  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all.” 

“ And  turn’d  and  look’d,  and  turn’d  to  look  again.” 

And  one  of  the  finest  things  he  has  left  behind  him  in  verse 
is  that  prophetic  description  of  Burke  in  “ Retaliation 

“ Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  his  poetry  are  simplicity, 
harmony,  and  sweetness.  It  affects  no  novelties  of  expression 
to  strike : it  tries  no  experiments  on  metre  to  surprise  and 
confound  us  with  the  result.  Its  sole  instrument  is  the 
tongue  of  the  people ; and  with  this  it  infallibly  accomplishes 
its  purpose.  Studious  only  to  please,  it  invariably  delights. 
As  long  as  the  language  of  England  shall  survive,  so  long 
will  “ The  Traveller”  and  “ The  Deserted  Village”  excite  the 
respect  of  the  reader  for  the  genius,  and  will  conciliate  his 
affection  for  the  benignity  of  the  author. 

As  a novelist,  his  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield”  has  charmed  all 
Europe.  His  “ Citizen  of  the  World”  and  “Moral  Essays” 
are  conveyed  in  the  most  agreeable  chit-chat  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. And  as  most  of  his  prose  works  were  written  to 
relieve  his  necessities,  and  of  course  with  consequent  rapidity, 
it  is  marvellous  to  find,  that  in  them  narrative  and  reflection 
are  so  happily  united,  that  they  are  models  of  artless  diction. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 


©flucatton. 

TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 


Dear  Sir, 

I am  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can 
acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a dedication  ; 
and  perhaps  it  demands  an  excuse  thus  to  prefix  your  name 
to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving  with  your  own. 
But  as  a part  of  this  poem  was  formerly  written  to  you 
from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  he 
only  inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also  throw  a light  upon 
many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  understands  that  it  is 
addressed  to  a man,  who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has 
retired  early  to  happiness  and  obscurity  with  an  income  of 
forty  pounds  a year. 

I now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your 
humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a sacred  office, 
where  the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  labourers  are  but  few; 
while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition  where  the 
labourers  are  many,  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying 
away.  But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition — what  from  the 
refinement  of  the  times,  from  different  systems  of  criticism, 
and  from  the  divisions  of  party — that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a principal  amusement  among  unpolished 
nations;  but  in  a country  verging  to  the  extremes  of 
refinement,  Painting  and  Music  come  in  for  a share.  As 
these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a less  laborious  entertainment, 
they  at  first  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her:  they 
engross  all  that  favour  once  shown  to  her ; and  though 
but  younger  sisters,  seize  upon  the  elder’s  birthright. 
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Y et,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the  powerful, 
it  is  still  in  greater  danger  from  the  mistaken  efforts  of 
the  learned  to  improve  it.  What  criticisms  have  we  not 
heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verse  and  pindaric  odes, 
choruses,  anapests,  and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy 
negligence ! Every  absurdity  has  now  a champion  to 
defend  it ; and  as  he  is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so 
he  has  always  much  to  say — for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dangerous — 
I mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the  judgment,  and 
destroys  the  taste.  When  the  mind  is  once  infected  with 
this  disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what  contributes 
to  increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that  seldom 
desists  from  pursuing  man  after  having  once  preyed  upon 
human  flesh,  the  reader  who  has  once  gratified  his  appetite 
with  calumny  makes  ever  after  the  most  agreeable  feast 
upon  murdered  reputation.  Such  readers  generally  admire 
some  half-witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a bold 
man,  having  lost  the  character  of  a wise  one.  Him  they 
dignify  with  the  name  of  poet : his  tawdry  lampoons  are 
called  satires ; his  turbulence  is  said  to  be  force,  and  his 
frenzy  fire. 

What  reception  a poem  may  find,  which  has  neither 
abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse,  to  support  it,  I cannot  tell ; 
nor  am  I solicitous  to  know.  My  aims  are  right.  With- 
out espousing  the  cause  of  any  party,  I have  attempted  to 
moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are 
differently  governed  from  our  own ; that  every  state  has  a 
particular  principle  of  happiness ; and  that  this  principle 
in  each  may  be  carried  to  a mischievous  excess.  There 
are  few  can  judge  better  than  yourself  how  far  these  posi- 
tions are  illustrated  in  this  poem. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Y our  most  affectionate  brother, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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A PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY. 

Bemote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po, 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 

Or  where  Campania’s1  plain  forsaken  lies 
A weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies — 

Where’er  I roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

My  heart,  untra veil’d,  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 

And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend : 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire : 
Bless’d  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a ready  chair ; 

Bless’d  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown’d, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care, 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view, 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I follow,  flies — 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 

And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E’en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 

I sit  me  down  a pensive  hour  to  spend ; 

And  placed  on  high,  above  the  storm’s  career, 

Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear — 

1 La  Campagna  di  Roma. 
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Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd’s  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation’s  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  1 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 

And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour  crown’d, 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round, 

Ye  lakes  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale, 

Ye  bending  swains  that  dress  the  flowery  vale — 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  ! 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o’er — 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still — 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies, 
Yet  oft  a sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  that’s  to  real  happiness  consign’d, 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  bless’d. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease ; 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam, 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home ; 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind — 
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As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour’s  earnest  call: 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idria’s  cliffs  as  Arno’s  shelvy  side ; 

And,  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent — 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content; 

Yet  these  each  other’s  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest : 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov’d  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone ; 

Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends, 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends — 

Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 

This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 

And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here,  for  a while,  my  proper  cares  resign’d, 

Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 

Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast, 

That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends : 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain’s  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride, 

While  oft  some  temple’s  mouldering  tops  between 
With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature’s  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 

The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  bless’d. 

Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 

That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground — • 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 

Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year — 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die — 

These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 

Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter’s  toil; 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 

And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows ; 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear — 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ; though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ; zealous,  yet  untrue — 

And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 

That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 

For  wealth  was  theirs — not  far  remov’d  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish’d  through  the  state. 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn ’d  to  rise, 

Again  the  long-fall’n  column  sought  the  skies, 

The  canvas  glow’d,  beyond  e’en  nature  warm, 

The  pregnant  quarry  teem’d  with  human  form ; 

Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 

Commerce  on  other  shores  display’d  her  sail ; 

While  nought  remain’d  of  all  that  riches  gave, 

But  towns  unmann’d,  and  lords  without  a slave — 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 

Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride : 

From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array’d, 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form’d  for  piety  and  love — 

A mistress  or  a saint  in  every  grove : 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil’d, 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Each  nobler  aim,  repress’d  by  long  control, 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind. 

As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a nobler  race  display — 
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Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread, 
And  force  a churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain’s  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e’en  here,  content  can  spread  a charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant’s  hut,  his  feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed — 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal — 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down,  the  monarch  of  a shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children’s  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze — 
While  his  lov’d  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard : 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  even  those  hills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies : 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast — 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign’d ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin’d ; 
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Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 

If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a source  of  pleasure  when  redress’d. 

Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 

Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 

To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 

Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve  and  vibrate  through  the  frame : 
Their  level  life  is  but  a smouldering  fire, 

Unquench’d  by  want,  unfann’d  by  strong  desire; 

Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a year, 

In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow — 

Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 

For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter’d,  unimprov’d,  the  manners  run — 

And  love’s  and  friendship’s  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Some  sterner  virtues  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 

Through  life’s  more  cultur’d  walks,  and  charm  the  way — 

These,  far  dispers’d,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

I turn ; and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 

Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 

Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please— 
How  often  have  I led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 

And  freshen’d  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew  ! 

And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still — 
But  mock’d  all  tune,  and  marr’d  the  dancer’s  skill — 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 

And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Alike  all  ages : dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze ; 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill’d  in  gestic  lore, 

Has  frisk’d  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 
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So  bless’d  a life  these  thoughtless  realms  display; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away. 

Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 

Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current — paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise — 

They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  bless’d,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 

It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 

For  praise  too  dearly  lov’d,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought — 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unbless’d, 

Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another’s  breast. 

Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 

Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 

And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 

To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a year: 

The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self  applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ; 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tall  rampire’s  artificial  pride. 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow, 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore — • 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o’er-  the  pile, 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom’d  vale, 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain — 

A.  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
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Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 

And  industry  begets  a love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 

With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 

Are  here  display’d.  Their  much-lov’d  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear — 

E’en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 

At  gold’s  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies ; 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  : 

A land  of  tyrants,  and  a den  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves ; 

And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens ! how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old — 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold, 

War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow; 

How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 

And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes1  glide. 
There,  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray ; 

There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 

Creation’s  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master’s  mind. 

Stern  o’er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 

Intent  on  high  designs — a thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfashion’d,  fresh  from  Nature’s  hand, 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagin’d  right,  above  control ; 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here ; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 

Too  bless’d  indeed  were  such  without  alloy, 

But  foster’d  even  by  freedom  ills  annoy. 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie : 

1 Hydaspes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Jelum,  a river  of  India.  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Hydaspes  to  give  battle  to  Porus. 
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The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone — 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell’d ; 
Ferments  arise,  imprison’d  factions  roar, 

Repress’d  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore — 

Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.  As  nature’s  ties  decay, 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour,  fail  to  sway, 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 

Till  time  may  come,  when  stripp’d  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms — 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toil’d,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame — 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoured  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  wThen  freedom’s  ills  I state, 

I mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great. 

Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 

Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 

And  thou,  fair  freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble’s  rage,  and  tyrant’s  angry  steel — 

Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt  or  favour’s  fostering  sun — 

Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure ! 

I only  would -repress  them  to  secure  ; 

For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil — 
And  all  that  freedom’s  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion’d  loads  on  each. 

Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion’d  grow, 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a part  aspires  ! 

Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 

Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms ; 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own — 
When  I behold  a factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free — 
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Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law — 

The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillag’d  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home— 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  hare  my  swelling  heart ; 

Till  half  a patriot,  half  a coward  grown, 

I fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 

And  thus,  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 

Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain’s  peopled  shore, 

Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  1 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 

Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  1 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train — 

And  over  fields  where  scatter’d  hamlets  rose, 

In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  1 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure’s  lordly  call, 

The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay’d, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 

Forced  from  their  homes,  a melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main — 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around,1 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim — 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 

And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise — ( 

The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 

To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,2 
Casts  a long  look  where  England’s  glories  shine, 

And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

1 The  Onandago  or  Oneida,  a lake  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
extends  westward  about  twenty  miles,  where  its  outlet,  the  river  of 
Onandago,  runs  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  a town  with  a popula- 
tion now,  1853,  of  above  5000. 

2 This  line  was  contributed  by  Johnson. 
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Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

Why  have  I stray’d  from  pleasure  and  repose, 

To  seek  a good  each  government  bestows  ? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 

Though  tyrant-kings  or  tyrant-laws  restrain, 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign’d, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy; 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Zeck’s  iron  crown,  and  Damiens’  bed  of  steel,1 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known — 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 

1 George  and  Luke  Zeck  headed  an  insurrection  against  tyranny  in 
Hungary,  a.d.  1514,  and  George,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
sovereignty,  was  punished  by  having  a red-hot  iron  crown  placed  on  his 
head.  Robert  Francois  Damiens,  an  enthusiast,  who,  when  the  prodi- 
galities of  Louis  XV.  of  France  caused  great  indignation,  fancied  by 
alarming  the  king  he  would  procure  a change  of  measures,  stabbed  him 
when  stepping  out  of  his  carriage,  January  5th,  1757.  Being  seized 
and  examined,  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  king;  and  this  state- 
ment was  in  some  measure  borne  out  by  his  knife  having  two  blades 

the  one  he  used  was  the  shorter.  He  was  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  by  four  horses.  This  sentence,  with  additional  barbarities,  was 
carried  into  execution,  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  people'  and 
the  time,  in  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  all  ranks.  It  was  the 
most  atrocious  exhibition  that  ever  took  place  in  a civilized  country. 
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Bctrication. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  Sir, 

I can  have  no  expectations,  in  an  address  of  this 
kind.either  to  add  to  yourreputationor  to  establish  my  own. 
Yon  can  gain  nothing  from  my  admiration,  as  I am  ignorant 
of  that  art  in  which  you  are  said  to  excel ; and  I may  lose 
much  by  the  severity  of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  a 
juster  taste  in  poetry  than  you.  Setting  interest  therefore 
aside,  to  which  I never  paid  much  attention,  I must  be 
indulged  at  present  in  following  my  affections.  The  only 
dedication  I ever  made  was  to  my  brother,  because  I loved 
him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead. 
Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification  and 
mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I do  not  pretend  to 
inquire : but  I know  you  will  object — and  indeed  several 
of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion — that 
the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet’s 
own  imagination.  To  this  I can  scarce  make  any  other 
answer,  than  that  I sincerely  believe  what  I have  written ; 
that  I have  taken  all  possible  pains  in  my  country  excur- 
sions, for  these  four  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what 
I allege ; and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have  led  me 
to  believe  those  miseries  real,  which  I here  attempt  to 
display.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry, 
whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not;  the  discussion 
would  take  up  much  room,  and  I should  prove  myself,  at 
best,  an  indifferent  politician  to  tire  the  reader  with  a long 
preface,  when  I want  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a long 
poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I inveigh 
against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries ; and  here  also  I expect 
the  shout  of  modern  politicians  against  me.  For  twenty 
or  thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
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luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  advantages  ; and  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  in  that  particular,  as  erroneous. 
Still,  however,  I must  remain  a professed  ancient  on  that 
head,  and  continue  to  think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to 
states  by  which  so  many  vices  are  introduced,  and  so  many 
kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so  much  has  been 
poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety  one  would 
sometimes  wish  to  be  in  the  right. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend,  and  ardent  admirer, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn  ! loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer’d  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delay’d — 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please — 
How  often  have  I loiter’d  o’er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene; 

How  often  have  I paused  on  every  charm — 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neighbouring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ; 

How  often  have  I bless’d  the  coming  day 
When. toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree — 
While  many  a pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed, 

And  many  a gambol  frolick’d  o’er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round : 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired — 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down, 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face 
While  secret  laughter  titter’d  round  the  place, 
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The  bashful  virgin’s  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  ! sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e’en  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers'  their  cheerful  influence  shed ; 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  choked  with  sedges  works  its  weedy  way; 

Along  thy  glades,  a solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern1  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert-walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries ; 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 

And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s  hand, 

Bar,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay: 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade — 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made ; 

But  a bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroy’d,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain’d  its  man : 

Eor  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more; 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter’d;  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain: 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter’d  hamlets  rose, 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose; 

1 The  bittern  may  be  said  to  be  the  bird  of  desolation : “ the  bittern 
shall  dwell  there  ” is  the  final  curse,  and  implies  that  the  place  is  to 
become  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Its  hollow  and  dismal  cry 
sounds  like  the  voices  of  a hull  and  a horse  combined.  The  lapwing  is 
a bird  of  the  wild  and  marshy  moor,  extremely  shy  and  watchful,  and 
on  the  least  alarm  utters  a loud  and  painful  note. 
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And  every  want  to  luxury  allied; 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  ask’d  but  little  room, 

Those  healthful  sports  that  grac’d  the  peaceful  scene, 
Liv’d  in  each  look,  and  brighten’d  all  the  green, 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin’d  grounds. 

And,  many  a year  elaps’d,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew — 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 

I still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close,  ' 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose. 

I still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn’d  skill- — 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I felt,  and  all  I saw ; 

And,  as  an  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pass’d. 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

0 bless’d  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  he  mine ! 

How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 

A youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 

Who  quits  a world  where  strong  temptations  try — 
And,  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly. 

For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 

No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 

To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 

But  on  he  moves,  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  virtue’s  friend — 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv’d  decay. 

While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way — 
c 
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And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pass’d. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening’s  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 

There,  as  I pass’d  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  soften’d  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young. 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool. 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 

The  watch- dog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whispering  wind 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill’d  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

For  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled— 

All  but  yon  widow’d,  solitary  thing. 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring; 

She,  wretched  matron — forced  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn — 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain ! 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose. 

A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year. 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 

Nor  e’er  had  chang’d,  nor  wish’d  to  change,  his  place; 
Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour, 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam’d  to  prize — 

More  skill’d  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train; 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 

The  ruin’d  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim’d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allowed; 
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The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away — 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and  show’d  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn’d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e’en  his  failings  lean’d  to  virtue’s  side — 

But  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  every  call, 

He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all; 

And,  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg’d  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay’d, 

The  reverend  champion  stood:  at  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 

Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 

And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper’d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 
His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  double  sway, 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remain’d  to  pray. 

The  service  pass’d,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 

Even  children  follow’d,  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck’d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a parent’s  warmth  express’d, 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distress’d. 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven : 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom’d  furze  unprofitably  gay — 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill’d  to  rule, 

The  •village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 

I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 

c 2 
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Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam’d  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laugh’d  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d — 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too. 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage — 

And  e’en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 

In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own’d  his  skill, 

For  e’en  though  vanquish’d  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  pass’d  is  all  his  fame : the  very  spot. 

Where  many  a time  he  triumph’d,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired,  ' 
Where  grey -heard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired,  . . I 
Where  village  statesmen  talk’d  with  looks  profound,  I 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

) Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  >>  3. 

, The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive'  place ; ■ 1 

The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnish’d  clock  that  click’d  behind  the  door— 

The  chest  contrived  a double  debt  to  pay, 

A bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day — 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose — 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill’d  the  day, 

With  aspen  houghs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay — _ j 

While  broken  tea-cups,  widely  kept  for  show, 

Rang’d  o’er  the  chimney,  glisten’d  in  a row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours ! could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 

Obscure  it  sinks ; nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart : 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
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No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale, 

No  more  the  woodman’s  ballad  shall  prevail; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  he  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half- willing  to  be  press’d, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes ! let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train — 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway — 
Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind. 

Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined, 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array’d, 

In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain — 

And,  e’en  while  fashion’s  brightest  arts  decoy, 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  he  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  Ttho  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s  decay — 

’Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a splendid  and  a happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 

Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser’s  wish  abound, 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around; 

Yet  count  our  gains:  this  wealth  is  but  a name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a space  that  many  poor  supplied — 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park’s  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horse,  his  equipage,  and  hounds; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb’d  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies : 

While  thus  the  land,  adorn’d  for  pleasure — all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 
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As  some  fair  female,  unadorn’d  and  plain, 

Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 

Slights  every  borrow’d  charm  that  dress  supplies, 

Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes — 

But  when  those  charms  are  pass’d,  for  charms  are  frail. 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail — 

She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 

Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray’d: 

In  nature’s  simplest  charms  at  first  array’d — 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 

Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 

While,  scourg’d  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band — 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 

The  country  blooms — a garden,  and  a grave. 

Where  then,  ah ! where  shall  poverty  reside, 

To  scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 

If  to  some  common’s  fenceless  limits  stray’d 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 

Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  \tealth  divide. 

And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there  ? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 

To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 

Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature’s  woe: 

Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 

Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck’d,  admits  the  gorgeous  train — 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e’er  annoy ; 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Wliere  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless’d, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress’d — 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn; 
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Now  lost  to  all — her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer’s  door  she  lays  her  head — 

And,  pinch’d  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn  ! thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  P 
E’en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

At  proud  men’s  doors  they  ask  a little  bread. 

Ah,  no ! To  distant  climes,  a dreary  scene. 

Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 

Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 

Where  wild  Altama1  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm’d  before. 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a downward  ray, 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day — 

Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling — 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown’d, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around — 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake— r 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they — 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene ; 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy -vested  green, 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  shelter’d  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven ! what  sorrows  gloom’d  that  parting  day, 
That  call’d  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 

When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass’d. 

Hung  round  their  bowers,  and  fondly  look’d  their  last — 
And  took  a long  farewell,  and  wish’d  in  vain 
For  seats  lite  these  beyond  the  western  main— - 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Return’d  and  wept,  and  still  return’d  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire,  the  first,  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others’  woe — 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wish’d  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave; 

1 The  river  Alatamah,  in  the  United  States. 
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His  lovely-  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a lover’s  for  a father’s  arms; 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  bless’d  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 

And  kiss’d  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a tear. 
And  clasp’d  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear — 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

0 luxury ! thou  curs’d  by  Heaven’s  decree, 

How  ill  exchang’d  are  things  like  these  for  thee; 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a florid  vigour  not  their  own; 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe — 

Till  sapp’d  their  strength;  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 

Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I stand, 

I see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land: 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 

That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

Downward  they  move — a melancholy  hand — 

Pass, from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand; 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there — 

And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 

And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade. 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame — 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride — 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found’st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep’st  me  so — 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue — fare  thee  well. 

Farewell ! and  oh ! where’er  thy  voice  he  tried, 

On  Tornea’s  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca’s  side,1 
1 Tornea,  a river  of  Sweden.  Pambamarca,  a mountain  of  Mexico. 
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Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 

Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime. 

Aid  slighted  truth:  with  thy  persuasive  strain 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 

Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possess’d, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless’d; 

That  trade’s  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 

As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour’d  mole  away — 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  LORD  CLARE. 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rang’d  in  a forest,  or  smok’d  in  a platter: 

The  haunch  was  a picture  for  painters  to  study — 

The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I could  scarce  help  re- 
To  spoil  such  a delicate  picture  by  eating:  [gretting 

I had.  thoughts,  in  my  chamber,  to  place  it  in  view, 

To  he  shown  to  my  friends  as  a piece  of  virtu ; 

As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so, 

One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a show — 

But,  for  eating  a rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They’d  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 

But  hold — let  me  pause — don’t  I hear  you  pronounce, 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a damnable  bounce? 

Well,  suppose  it  a bounce — sure  a poet  may  try, 

By  a bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 

But,  my  lord,  it’s  no  bounce:  I protest,  in  my  turn, 
It’s  a truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Byrne.1 
To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I gaz’d  on  the  haunch, 

I thought  of  a friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch — 

So  I cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undress’d, 

To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik’d  best. 

Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I had  next  to  dispose — 

’Twas  a neck  and  a breast  that  might  rival  Monroe’s2 — 

1 Lord  Clare’s  nephew.  2 Miss  Dorothy  Monroe. 
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But  in  parting  with  these  I was  puzzled  again, 

With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the  when 
There’s  Coley,  and  Williams,  and  Hogarth,  and  Hiff — 

I think  they  love  venison — I know  they  love  beef; 

There’s  my  countryman,  Higgins — oh ! let  him  alone, 

For  making  a blunder,  or  picking  a hone. 

But  hang  it — to  poets  that  seldom  can  eat, 

Your  very  good  mutton’s  a very  good  treat ; 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt, 

Like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a shirt. 

While  thus  I debated,  in  reverie  centred. 

An  acquaintance,  a friend  as  he  call’d  himself,  entered; 

An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he. 

Who  smiled  as  he  gazed  at  the  venison  and  me. 

“ What  have  we  got  here? — why,  this  is  good  eating! 
Your  own,  I suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting?” 

“ Why,  whose  should  it  he,  sir?”  cried  I,  with  a flounce; 

“ I get  these  things  often” — but  that  was  a bounce: 

“ Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation, 

Are  pleased  to  be  kind — hut  I hate  ostentation.” 

“ If  that  be  the  case  then,”  cried  he,  very  gay, 

“ I’m  glad  I have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 

To-morrow  you  take  a poor  dinner  with  me : 

No  words — I insist  on’t — precisely  at  three. 

We’ll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke;  all  the  wits  will  be  there 
My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I’d  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 

And,  now  that  I think  on’t,  as  I am  a sinner ! 

We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a dinner. 

I’ll  take  no  denial — it  shall,  and  it  must, 

And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 

Here,  porter ! — this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end; 

No  stirring,  I beg — my  dear  friend — my  dear  friend !” 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brush’d  off  like  the  wind, 

And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow’d  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf, 

And  ‘Lnobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself;”1 

Though  I could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty. 

Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a good  venison  pasty, 

Were  things  that  I never  dislik’d  in  my  life — 

Though  clogg’d  with  a coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife; 

So  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 

I drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  were  all  to  dine— - 
A ehair-lumber’d  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine — 

1 From  a letter  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland’s. 
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My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come; 

“ And  I knew  it,”  he  cried,  “ both  eternally  fail, 

The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 

But  no  matter;  I’ll  warrant  we’ll  make  up  the  party 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

The  one  is  a Scotchman,  the  other  a Jew, 

Who  dabble  and  write  in  the  papers,  like  you; 

The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Scourge; 

Some  think  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Panurge .” 
While  thus  he  describ’d  them  by  trade  and  by  name, 

They  enter’d,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 

At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a swinging  tureen; 

At  the  sides  there  were  spinach  and  pudding  made  hot 
In  the  middle  a place  where  the  pasty — was  not. 

Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe,  it’s  my  utter  aversion. 

And  your  bacon  I hate  like  a Turk  or  a Persian; 

So  there  I sat  stuck  like  a horse  in  a pound, 

While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round. 

But  what  vex’d  me  most  was  that  d — d Scottish  rogue, 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his  brogue ; 
And,  “ Madam,”  quoth  he,  “ may  this  bit  be  my  poison, 

A prettier  dinner  I never  set  eyes  on  : 

Pray  a slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I be  curs’d, 

But  I’ve  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I’m  ready  to  burst.” 

“ The  tripe,”  quoth  the  Jew,  “ if  the  truth  I may  speak, 

I could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a week; 

I like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small — 

But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing  at  all.” 

“ Oh,  oh !”  quoth  my  friend,  “ he’ll  come  on  in  a trice — 
He’s  keeping  a comer  for  something  that’s  nice. 

There’s  a pasty” — “ A pasty !”  repeated  the  Jew; 

“ I don’t  care  if  I keep  a corner  for’t  too.” 

“ What  the  de’il,  mon,  a pasty !”  re-echoed  the  Scot; 

“ Though  splitting,  I’ll  still  keep  a corner  for  thot.” 

“ We’ll  all  keep  a corner,”  the  lady  cried  out; 

“We’ll  all  keep  a corner,”  was  echo’d  about. 

While  thus  we  resolv’d,  and  the  pasty  delay’d. 

With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  enter’d  the  maid ; 

A visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 

Wak’d  Priam,  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out — for  who  could  mistake  her  ? — 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker; 
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And.  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  ont  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 

Sad 'Philomel  thus — hut  let  similes  drop — 

And  now  that  I think  on’t,  the  story  may  stop. 

To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it’s  hut  labour  misplac’d, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste. 

You’ve  got  an  odd  something — a kind  of  discerning — 
A relish — a taste — sicken’d  over  by  learning — 

At  least  it’s  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 

That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that’s  your  own; 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 

You  may  make  a mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this. 


KETALXATION. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally  dined  at  the 
St.  James’s  Coffee-house.  One  day  it  was  proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on 
him.  His  country,  dialect,  and  person  furnished  subjects  of  witticism. 
He  was  called  on  for  “ Retaliation,”  and  at  their  next  meeting  produced 
the  following  poem. 

Of  old  when  Scarron1  his  companions  invited, 

Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united; 

If  our  landlord2  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish, 

Let  each  guest  bring  himself — and  he  brings  the  best  dish : 

Our  dean3  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains; 

Our  Burke4  shall  he  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains ; 

Our  Will5  shall  he  wild-fowl,  of  excellent  flavour; 

And  Dick6  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  their  savour; 

Our  Cumberland’s7  sweet-bread  its  place  shall  obtain ; 

And  Douglas8  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain; 

1 Paul  ScarroD,  a popular  French  writer. 

2 The  master  of  St.  James’s  Coffee-house,  where  the  Doctor  and  the 
friends  he  has  characterised  in  this  poem,  occasionally  dined. 

3 Dr.  Bernard,  dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland. 

4 Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 

5 Mr.  William  Burke,  late  secretary  to  General  Conway. 

Mr.  Richard  Burke,  collector  of  Grenada. 

7 Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.,  author  of  the  “ West  Indian,”  “ Fashion- 
able Lover,”  “ The  Brothers,”  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

8 Dr.  Douglas,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  bishop  of  Salisbury,  an  inge- 
nious Scotch  gentleman,  who  has  no  less  distinguished  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  than  a sound  critic,  in  detecting  several  literary 
mistakes  (or  rather  forgeries)  of  his  countrymen ; particularly  Lauder 
on  Milton,  and  Bower’s  “ History  of  the  Popes.” 
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Our  Garrick’s1  a salad — for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree; 

To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I am 
That  Ridge2  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds3  is  lamb; 

That  Hickey’s4  a capon,  and  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a gooseberry  fool. 

At  a dinner  so  various,  at  such  a repast, 

Who’d  not  be  a glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  P 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I’m  able, 

Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table; 

Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 

Let  me  ponder — and  tell  what  I think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  dean,  re-united  to  earth, 

Who  mix’d  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth ; 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  lias  left  us  in  doubt — 

At  least,  in  six  weeks,  I could  not  find  them  out; 

Yet  some  have  declar’d,  and  it  can’t  be  denied  them, 

That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  them. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much; 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend5  to  lend  him  a vote; 

Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit: 

Too  nice  for  a statesman,  too  proud  for  a wit; 

For  a patriot  too  cool;  for  a drudge  disobedient; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

In  short,  ’twas  his  fate,  unemploy’d,  or  in  place,  sir — 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a mint, 
While  the  owner  ne’er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in’t ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc’d  him  along, 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong; 

Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam — 

The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home; 

Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ? alas ! he  had  none; 

What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were  his  own. 

1 David  Garrick,  Esq. 

2 Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a gentleman  belonging  to  the  Irish  bar. 

3 Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  4 An  eminent  attorney. 

5 Thomas  Townshend,  Member  for  Whitchurch,  afterwards  Lord 

Sydney. 
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Here  lies  honest  Richard,1  whose  fate  I must  sigh  at; 
Alas ! that  such  frolic  should  now  he  so  quiet ! 

What  spirits  were  his ! what  wit  and  what  whim ! 

Now  breaking  a jest — and  now  breaking  a limb; 

Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball; 

Now  teasing  and  vexing — yet  laughing  at  all ! 

In  short,  so  provoking  a devil  was  Dick, 

That  we  wished  him  frill  ten  times  a day  at  Old  Nick; 

But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 

As  often  we  wish’d  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland2  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 

A flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

tfo  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 

And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine ! 

Like  a tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen’d  her  out — 

Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a rout. 

His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud; 

And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 

Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleased  with  their  own. 

Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 

Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 

Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men’s  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 

Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 

He  grew  lazy  at  last — and  drew  from  himself? 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 

The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks: 

Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines ; 

Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines  ! 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 

I fear’d  for  your  safety — I fear’d  for  my  own ; 

But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a detector, 

Our  Dodds3  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks4  shall  lecture — 
Macpherson5  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a style — 

Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I shall  compile; 

1 Barry,  the  painter,  who  had  recently  fractured  his  leg. 

1 Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  and  translator  of  Terence. 

3 The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd. 

4 Dr.  Kenrick,  who  read  lectures  at  the  Devil  tavern,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  School  of  Shakspere.” 

5 James  Macpherson,  who  had  recently  published  a wretched  trans- 
lation of  Homer. 
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New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over, 

No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover; 

Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a spark, 

And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick — describe  me,  who  can, 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man. 

As  an  actor,  confess’d  without  rival  to  shine; 

As  a wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line; 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings — a dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 

And  beplaster’d  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 

’Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 

He  turn’d  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a day. 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a huntsman  his  pack, 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleas’d  he  could  whistle  them  back. 
Of  praise  a mere  glutton,  he  swallow’d  what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fame; 

Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 

Who  pepper’d  the  highest  was  surest  to  please, 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,1  and  Woodfalls2  so  grave, 

.What  a commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave  ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  rais’d, 
While  he  was  be-Roscius’d,  and  you  were  be-prais’d ! 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 

To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will; 

Old  Shakspere  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

Here  Hickey  reclines,  a most  blunt  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good-nature; 

He  cherish’d  his  friend,  and  he  relish’d  a bumper; 

Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a thumper. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a miser  ? 

I answer,  no,  no — for  he  always  was  wiser; 

1 Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  “ False  Delicacy,”  “ School  for  Wives, ” &c. 

2 Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  editor  and  printer  of  the  “ Morning  Chronicle.” 
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Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 

His  very  worst  foes  can’t  accuse  him  of  that; 

Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 

And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  P Ah  no  ! 

Then  what  was  his  failing  ? come,  tell  it,  and  burn  ye — 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  P a special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a wiser  or  better  behind: 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland; 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part — 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

When  they  judg’d  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 
When  they  talk’d  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,1  and  only  took  snuff. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Here  Whitefoord2  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 

Though  he  merrily  liv’d,  he  is  now  a grave  man : 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun — 

Who  relish’d  a joke,  and  rejoic’d  in  a pun; 

Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere — 

A stranger  to  flattery,  a stranger  to  fear; 

Wko  scatter’d  around  wit  and  humour  at  will; 

Whose  daily  bon  mots  half  £i  column  might  fill; 

A Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free: 

A scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas ! that  so  liberal  a mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confin’d ; 

Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar, 

Yet  content  “ if  the  table  he  set  in  a roar” — 

WQiose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit, 

Yet  happy  if  Woodfall3  confess’d  him  a wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings  ! ye  pert  scribbling  folks  ! 

Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-echo’d  his  jokes: 

1 Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  so  remarkably  deaf  as  to  be  under  the 

necessity  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  in  company. 

3 Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord,  author  of  many  humorous  essays.  He  was 
so  notorious  a punster,  that  Goldsmith  used  to  say  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  company,  without  being  infected  with  the  itch  of  punning. 

3 Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  “ Public  Advertiser.” 
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Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 

Still  follow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb : 

To  deck  it  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine, 

And  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine ; 

Then  strew  all  around  it — you  can  do  no  less — 
Cross-readings,  ship-news,  and  mistakes  of  the  press} 
Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell ! for  thy  sake  I admit 
That  a Scot  may  have  humour — I had  almost  said  wit : 
This  debt  to  thy  memory  I cannot  refuse — 

“ Thou  best-humour’d  man  with  the  worst-humour’d  muse.” 


THE  HEEMIT. 

The  author  was  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle  charged  with  being  an  inferior  copyist  of 
Percy;  to  this  he  thus  replied: — 

Sir, 

A correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  taken  a 
ballad,  I published  some  time  ago,  from  the  Eriar  of  Orders 
Gray,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.1 2  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question. 
If  there  be  any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from  mine.  I read  it  to 
Mr.  Percy,  some  years  ago;  and  he  (as  we  both  considered 
these  things  as  trifles  at  best)  told  me  with  his  usual  good 
humour,  the  next  time  I saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan 
to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspeare  into  a ballad  of  his  own. 
He  then  read  me  his  little  cento,  if  I may  so  call  it,  and  I 
highly  approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarce 
worth  printing;  and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should  never  have 
known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I am 
obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications  of 
a much  more  important  nature. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


1 Mr.  Whitefoord  had  frequently  indulged  the  town  with  humorous 
pieces  under  those  titles  in  the  “ Public  Advertiser.” 

2 Percy,  in  a future  edition  of  his  “ Reliques  of.  Ancient  English 
Poetry,”  said,  “ It  is  but  justice  to  Goldsmith’s  memory  to  declare  that 
his  poem  was  written  first,  and  that,  if  there  is  any  imitation  in  the 
case,  they  will  be  found  both  to  be  indebted  to  the  beautiful  old  ballad, 
“ Gentle  Herdsman.” 
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Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  gnide  my  lonely  way 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray; 

For  here,  forlorn  and  lost,  I tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow — 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  lengthening  as  I go.” 

Forbear,  my  son,”  the  hermit  cries, 

“ To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
My  door  is  open  still; 

And,  though  my  portion  is  hut  scant, 

I give  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn,  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate’er  my  cell  bestows — 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I condemn — 

Taught  by  that  power  who  pities  me, 

I learn  to  pity  them; 

But,  from  the  mountain’s  grassy  side 
A guiltless  feast  I bring — 

A scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 
His  gentle  accents  fell ; 

The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 
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Far,  in  a wilderness  obscure 
The  lonely  mansion  lay 

A refuge  to  tbe  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Requir’d  a master’s  care; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a latch, 
Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  rest, 

The  hermit  trimm’d  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer’d  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 

And  gaily  press’d,  and  smil’d ; 

And,  skill’d  in  legendary  lore, 

The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries — 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth 
The  crackling  faggot  flies ; 

But,  nothing  could  a charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger’s  woe — 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied — 
With  answering  care  oppress’d ; 

“ And  whence,  unhappy  youth,”  he  cried, 
“ The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

“ From  better  habitations  spurn’d, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  P 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn’d, 

Or  unregarded  love  p 

“ Alas  ! the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay — 

And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 
More  trifling  still  than  they; 

D 2 
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“ And  what  is  friendship  hut  a name, 

A charm  that  lulls  to  sleep — 

A shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

“ And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound — 

The  modem  fair-one’s  jest ; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle’s  nest. 

“ For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush — 
And  spurn  the  sex,”  he  said : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray’d. 

Surpris’d  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view — 

Like  colours  o’er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  hreast. 
Alternate  spread  alarms : 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  confess’d, 

A maid  in  all  her  charms. 

“ And,  ah  ! forgive  a stranger  rude, 

A wretch  forlorn,”  she  cried — 

“ Whose  feet  unhallow’d  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside ; 

“ But  let  a maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray — 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

“ My  father  lived  beside  the  Tyne — 

A wealthy  lord  was  he ; 

And  all  his  wealth  was  mark’d  as  mine; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

“ To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 
Unnumber’d  suitors  came ; 

Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt  or  feign’d  a flame. 


THE  HERMIT. 
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“ Each,  hour  a mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove ; 

• Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow’d — 
But  never  talk’d  of  love. 

“ In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

No  wealth  or  power  had  he; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had — 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

“ And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale. 

He  carol’d  lays  of  love, 

His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 
And  music  to  the  grove. 

“ The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

“ The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconstant  shine; 

Their  charms  were  his ; but,  woe  to  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

“ For  still  I tried  each  fickle  art, 
Importunate  and  vain ; 

And  while  his  passion  touch’d  my  heart, 
I triumph’d  in  his  pain. 

“ Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 

And  sought  a solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

“ But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 

I’ll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

“Ar  1 ' '*  1 1 ‘ ‘ Lg,  hid — 


’Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 
And  so  for  him  will  I.” 
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“ Forbid  it,  heaven  !”  the  hermit  cried, 
And  clasp’d  her  to  his  breast: 

The  wondering  fair  one  turn’d  to  chide — 
’Twas  Edwin’s  self  that  press’d. 

“ Turn,  Angelina ! ever  dear — 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin,  here. 
Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

“ Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  every  care  resign; 

And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life — my  all  that’s  mine  P 

“No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We’ll  live  and  love  so  true; 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin’s  too.” 


THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE. 

Secluded  from  domestic  strife. 

Jack  Book- worm  led  a college  life ; 

A fellowship,  at  twenty -five 
Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive ; 

He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack’d  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wonder’d  as  he  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unalloy’d  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair  ? 

Could  Cupid’s  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arrived  at  thirty-six  p 
0 had  the  archer  ne’er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a country  town ; 

Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a Fleet- street  shop ! 

Or  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze ! 

Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze. 

Oh ! — but  let  exclamation  cease ; 

Her  presence  banish’d  all  his  peace : 


THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

So,  with  decorum  all  things  carried, 

Miss  frown’d,  and  blush’d,  and  then  was — married. 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 

Need  we  intrude  on  hallow’d  ground, 

Or  draw  the  curtains  closed  around  ? 

Let  it  suffice  that  each  had  charms: 

He  clasp’d  a goddess  in  his  arms; 

And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough, 

Yet  in  a man  ’twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew; 

The  second  brought  its  transports  too; 

A third,  a fourth,  were  not  amiss; 

The  fifth  was  friendship  mix’d  with  bliss; 

But  when  a twelvemonth  pass’d  away, 

Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay; 

Pound  half  the  charms  that  deck’d  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace; 

But  still  the  worst  remain’d  behind — 

That  very  face  had  rohb’d  her  mind. 

Skill’d  in  no  other  arts  was  she 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee; 

And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 

By  turns  a slattern  or  a belle. 

’Tis  true  she  dress’d  with  modern  grace — 

Half  naked  at  a hall  or  race; 

But  when  at  home,  at  hoard  or  bed, 

Pive  greasy  night-caps  wrapp’d  her  head. 

Could  so  much  beauty  condescend 

To  be  a dull  domestic  friend  P 

Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 

To  decency  so  fine  a thing  p 

In  short — by  night,  ’twas  fits  or  fretting; 

By  day,  ’twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Pond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a bevy 
Of  powder’d  coxcombs  at  her  levee; 

The  ’squire  and  captain  took  their  stations. 

And  twenty  other  near  relations. 

Jack  suck’d  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 
A sigh  in  suffocating  smoke; 

While  all  their  hours  were  past  between 
Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 

Thus,  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known, 

He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown: 
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He  fancies  every  vice  she  shows. 

Or  thins  her  lip  or  points  her  nose; 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise. 

How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is, 

Her  face  is  grown  a knowing  phiz — 

And,  though  her  fops  are  wondrous  civil. 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

How,  to  perplex  the  ravell’d  noose. 

As  each  a different  way  pursues — 

While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promis’d  to  hold  them  on  for  life — 

That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  power 
Withers  the  beauty’s  transient  flower, 

Lo  ! the  small-pox — whose  horrid  glare 
Levell’d  its  terrors  at  the  fair; 

And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace, 

Left  but  the  remnant  of  a face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight. 
Reflected  now — a perfect  fright — 

Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes; 

In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams: 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens: 

The  squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield — 
And  e’en  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemn’d  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown. 

Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 

Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old. 

With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  dyed; 
Humility  displaces  pride: 

For  tawdry  finery  is  seen, 

A person  ever  neatly  clean : 

Ho  more  presuming  on  her  sway, 

She  learns  good  nature  every  day : 
Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty, 

Jack  finds  his  wife — a perfect  beauty. 
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THE  GIFT. 

TO  IRIS,  IN  BOW-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 

Sat,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake, 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 

Wbat  annual  offering  shall  I make 
Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart,  a victim  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I at  once  deliver — 

Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 
The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A bill,  a jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 

My  rivals  give;  and  let  them; 

If  gems  or  gold  impart  a joy, 

I’ll  give  them  when  I get  them. 

I’ll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 

Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion — 

Such  short-lived  offerings  but  disclose 
A transitory  passion — 

I’ll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 

Not  less  sincere  than  civil: 

I’ll  give  thee — ah  ! too  charming  maid, 
I’ll  give  thee — to  the  devil ! 


THE  LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  DEAN  SWIFT. 

Logicians  have  but  ill  defined 
As  rational  the  human  mind; 

Reason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man — 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglecious, 

By  ratiocinations  specious, 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision, 
With  definition  and  division, 
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Homo  est  ratione  praditum1 — 

But  for  my  soul  I cannot  credit  ’em : 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain 
That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain, 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 
Is  both  a weak  and  erring  creature — 

That  instinct  is  a surer  guide 
Than  reason,  boasting  mortals’  pride. 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  ’em, 
Deus  est  anirrfib  brutorum? 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 
At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute; 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery, 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ? 
O’er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin’d. 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind; 

They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  sport, 
Nor  know  who’s  in  or  out  at  court; 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 
To  treat  as  dearest  friend  a foe; 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place; 

Nor  undertake  a dirty  job. 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob. 
Fraught  with  invective  they  ne’er  go 
To  folks  at  Paternoster-row: 

No  jugglers,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 

No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters, 

Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds; 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads; 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray. 

Nor  cut  each  other’s  throats  for  pay. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess’d,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape: 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion, 

But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 

A courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 

Behold  him,  humbly  cringing,  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state : 

Yiew  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors : 

1 Man  is  endowed  with  reason. 

2 God  is  the  soul  of  brutes. 


A NEW  SIMILE. 
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He  promises  with  equal  air, 

And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 

He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators: 

At  court,  the  porters,  lackeys,  waiters, 
Their  masters’  manners  still  contract— 
And  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  act. 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  small 
Behave  alike — for  all  ape  all. 

. ^ 

A NEW  SIMILE. 

IN  THE  MANNEB  OF  SWIFT. 

Long  had  I sought  in  vain  to  find 
A likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind — 

The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  write 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  nature’s  spite — 
Till  reading,  I forgot  what  day  on, 

A chapter  out  of  Tooke’s  Pantheon, 

I think  I met  with  something  there, 

To  suit  my  purpose  to  a hair. 

But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious, 

First  please  to  turn  to  god  Mercurius : 
You’ll  find  him  pictured  at  full  length 
In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth. 

The  stress  of  all  my  proofs  on  him  I lay, 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis,  pray  observe  his  hat; 

Wings  upon  either  side — mark  that, 

Well ! what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 
Why  these  denote  a brain  of  feather. 

A brain  of  feather ! very  right — 

With  wit  that’s  flighty,  learning  light; 
Such  as  to  modern  bards  decreed; 

A just  comparison — proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse; 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes; 
Design’d,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air. 
And  here  my  simile  unites — 

For,  in  a modern  poet’s  flights, 

I’m  sure  it  may  be  justly  said, 

His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 
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Lastly,  vouchsafe  to  observe  his  hand. 
Fill’d  with  a snake-encircled  wand; 

By  classic  authors  term’d  caduceus, 

And  highly  fam’d  for  several  uses; 

To -wit — most  wondrously  endu’d, 

No  poppy  water  half  so  good — 

For  let  folks  only  get  a touch, 

Its  soporific  virtue’s  such. 

Though  ne’er  so  much  awake  before. 

That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore: 

Add,  too,  what  certain  writers  tell — 

With  this  he  drives  men’s  souls  to  hell — 
Now  to  apply,  begin  we  then: 

His  wand’s  a modern  author’s  pen; 

The  serpents  round  about  it  twin’d 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind — 

Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes, 

His  frothy  slaver,  venom’d  bites ; 

Am  equal  semblance  still  to  keep, 

Alike,  too,  both  conduce  to  sleep — 

This  difference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tartarus  with  his  rod. 

With  his  goosequill  the  scribbling  elf 
Instead  of  others  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tripp’d, 

Yet  grant  a word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover,  Mercury  had  a failing; 

Well ! what  of  that  P out  with  it- — stealing; 
In  which  all  modern  hards  agree. 

Being  each  as  great  a thief  as  he. 

But  e’en  this  deity’s  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance: 

Our  modern  bards ! why  what  a-pox 
Are  they — hut  senseless  stones  and  blocks  ? 


ON  A BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH  STRUCK  BLIND 
BY  LIGHTNING. 

IMITATED  FEOM  THE  SPANISH. 

Suee  ’twas  by  Providence  design’d. 

Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate, 

That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind, 

To  save  him  from  Narcissus’  fate. 
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AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A MAD  DOG. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song; 

And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short — 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a godly  race  he  ran — 

Whene’er  he  went  to  pray. 

A kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad — 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  Mends; 
But,  when  a pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran; 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 

To  bite  so  good  a man. 

The  wound  it  seem’d  both  sore  and  sad 
To  every  Christian  eye; 

And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 
They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a wonder  came  to  light. 

That  show’d  the  rogues  they  lied: 

The  man  recover’d  of  the  bite; 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 
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THE  CLOWN’S  REPLY. 

John  Teott  was  desired  by  tw'o  witty  peers, 

To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears, 

“ An’t  please  you,”  quoth  John,  “ I’m  not  given  to  letters, 
Nor  do  I pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters; 

Howe’er  from  this  time  I shall  ne’er  see  your  graces. 

As  I hope  to  he  sav’d ! without  thinking  on  asses.” 

Edinburgh,  1753. 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray — 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom — is,  to  die. 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  TAKING  OP  QUEBEC. 

Amidst  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys, 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart, 
Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice. 

And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

0 Wolfe,  to  thee  a streaming  flood  of  woe 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e’en  conquest  dear; 
Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breasts  to  glow, 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled, 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes; 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  though  dead; 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a thousand  heroes  rise. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  AN  AUTHOR’S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Where  the  Red  Lion,  staring  o’er  the  way, 

Invites  the  passing  stranger  that  can  pay — 

Where  Calvert’s  butt,  and  Parson’s  black  champagne, 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury -lane — 

There  in  a lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 

The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch’d  beneath  a rug. 

A window,  patch’d  with  paper,  lent  a ray 
That  dimly  show’d  the  state  in  which  he  lay: 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread; 

The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread; 

The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in  view, 

And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew; 

The  seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a place, 

And  brave  prince  William  showed  his  lamp-black  face. 
The  morn  was  cold — he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a fire; 

With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scored, 

And  five  crack’d  tea-cups  dress’d  the  chimney-hoard; 

A night-cap  deck’d  his  brows  instead  of  hay, 

A cap  by  night — a stocking  all  the  day ! 


SONG 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SUNG  IN  THE  COMEDY  OF  “ SHE 
STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.”  ADAPTED  TO  THE  IRISH  AIR, 
“THE  HUMOURS  OF  BALLY MAGUIRY.” 

Ah  me  ! when  shall  I marry  me  P 
Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 

He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I will  rally  and  combat  the  ruiner: 

Not  a look,  not  a smile,  shall  my  passion  discover; 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 

Makes  hut  a penitent,  and  loses  a lover. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  THOMAS  PAENELL. 

This  tomb,  inscribed  to  gentle  Parnell’s  name, 

May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  bis  fame. 

What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly-moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure’s  flowery  way ! 
Celestial  themes  confess’d  his  tuneful  aid; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Heedless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow — 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below; 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 
While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 


EPITAPH 

ON  EDWAED  PUEDON.1 

Heee  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a bookseller’s  hack; 

He  led  such  a damnable  life  in  this  world — 

I don’t  think  he’ll  wish  to  come  back. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THAT  GLOEY  OE  HEE  SEX, 

MBS.  MAEY  BLAIZE. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 

Who  never  wanted  a good  word 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass’d  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor 
Who  left  a pledge  behind. 

1 Edward  Purdon  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; but 
having  wasted  his  patrimony,  he  enlisted  as  a foot  soldier.  Growing 
tired  of  that  employment,  he  obtained  his  discharge,  and  became  a 
scribbler  in  the  newspapers.  He  translated  Voltaire’s  Henriade. 
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She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please 
With  manners  wondrous  winning, 

And  never  follow’d  wicked  ways — 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 

She  never  slumber’d  in  her  pew — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 

The  king  himself  has  follow’d  her — 
When  she  has  walk’d  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead — 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 

That,  had  she  liv’d  a twelvemonth  more- 
She  had  not  died  to-day. 


A MADRIGAL. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  SAINT  PAVIN. 

Weeping,  murmuring,  complaining, 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight — 

Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 

Fears  the  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection  ? 

Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a tear  ? 

Had  Myra  follow’d  my  direction, 

She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


In  all  my  Enna’s  beauties  blest, 

Amidst  profusion  still  I pine ; 

For  though  she  gives  me  up  her  breast, 
Its  panting  tenant  is  not  mine. 

E 
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A PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  THE  POET  LABERIUS,  A ROMAN  KNIGHT.1 2 

From  the  Latin , preserved  hy  Macrohius? 

What  ! no  way  left  to  shun  th’  inglorious  stage, 

And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age  1 
Scarce  half  alive,  oppress’d  with  many  a year, 

What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here  1 
A time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide — 

Nor  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside ; 
Unaw’d  by  power,  and  unappall’d  by  fear, 

With  honest  thrift  I held  my  honour  dear: 

But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 

And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more — 

For,  ah  ! too  partial  to  my  life’s  decline, 

Caesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine  ! 

Him  I obey,  whom  heaven  itself  obeys ; 

Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclin’d  to  please. 

Here  then  at  once  I welcome  every  shame, 

And  cancel  at  threescore  a life  of  fame ; 

No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell ; 

The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well ; 

This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 

For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 

1 J.  Decimus  Laberius  was  a Roman  knight  famous  for  his  talents  in 
writing  pantomimes.  Julius  Cassar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of  his  cha- 
racters on  the  stage ; the  poet,  with  great  reluctance,  consented,  but  showed 
his  resentment  during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by  throwing  severe  asper- 
sions on  Caesar,  and  warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny.  Laberius 
was  sixty  years  old  when  this  occurrence  took  place.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  alternative  left,  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
dictator,  who  wished  to  make  the  Romans  forget  their  civil  dissensions 
amidst  the  amusements  of  scenic  exhibitions.  The  office  of  comedian 
was  regarded  at  Rome  as  disgraceful  for  a freeman,  above  all  for  a 
knight.  Laberius,  in  thus  assuming  a revolting  character,  addressed 
to  the  audience  a justification  of  his  conduct  in  this  prologue,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Roman  literature,  and 
makes  us  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  his  mimes.  But  a few  fragments  of 
his  poetry  remain. 

2 This  translation  was  first  printed  in  one  of  Goldsmith’s  earliest 
works,  “ The  present  State  of  Learning  in  Europe,”  12mo,  1759. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  ZOBEIDE. 

A TRAGEDY,  BY  JOSEPH  CRADOCK. 

In  these  bold  times,  when  learning’s  sons  explore 
The  distant  climates,  and  the  savage  shore — 

When  wise  astronomers  to  India  steer, 

And  quit  for  Venus  many  a brighter  here — 

While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently  go  simpling — 

When  every  bosom  swells  with  wondrous  scenes, 

Priests,  cannibals,  and  hoity-toity  queens . 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters, 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores,  and  trinkets,  deeply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trading — 

Yet  ere  he  lands  he  ’as  order’d  me  before, 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

Where  are  we  driven '!  our  reckoning  sure  is  lost ! 

This  seems  a barren  and  a dangerous  coast. 

Lord  ! what  a sultry  climate  am  1 under ! 

Yon  ill-foreboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder ; 

[ Upper  gallery. 

There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  I’ve  seen 
them — [Pit. 

Here  trees  of  stately  size — and  turtles  in  them — 

[Balconies. 

Here  ill-condition’d  oranges  abound — [Stage. 

And  apples,  bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants  are  cannibals  I fear : 

I heard  a hissing — there  are  serpents  here  : 

O,  there  the  people  are — best  keep  my  distance ; 

Our  captain  (gentle  natives)  craves  assistance; 

Our  ship’s  well  stor’d — in  yonder  creek  we’ve  laid  her: 
His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader : 

This  is  his  first  adventure ; lend  him  aid, 

And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a thriving  trade. 

His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far — 
Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 

What,  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  ? 

I’d  best  step  back,  and  order  up  a sample. 
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EPILOGUE, 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  CHARLES  LEE  LEWES,  TO  BE  SPOKEN  IN 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  HARLEQUIN,  AT  HIS  BENEFIT. 

Hold  ! prompter,  hold  ! a word  before  your  nonsense ; 
I’d  speak  a word  or  two — to  ease  my  conscience. 

My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said, 

My  heels  eclips’d  the  honours  of  my  head ; 

That  I found  humour  in  a piebald  vest, 

Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a jest. 

[Takes  off  his  mask. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth  ? 

Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth ; 

In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps — 

The  joy  that  dimples,  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 

How  hast  thou  fill’d  the  scene  with  all  thy  brood 
Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued  ! 

Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses ; 

Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses ; 

Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise — 

And  from  above,  the  dangling  deities. 

And  shall  I mix  in  this  unhallow’d  crew  ? 

May  rosin’d  lightning  blast  me,  if  I do  ! 

No,  I will  act — I’ll  vindicate  the  stage: 

Shakspere  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 

Ofl ! off ! vile  trappings  ! a new  passion  reigns  ! 

The  madd’ning  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 

Oh  ! for  a Richard’s  voice  to  catch  the  theme : 

“ Give  me  another  horse  ! bind  up  my  wounds  ! — soft — 
’twas  but  a dream.” 

Ay,  ’twas  but  a dream — for  now  there’s  no  retreating, 
If  I cease  Harlequin,  I cease  from  eating. 

’Twas  thus  that  HCsop’s  stag — a creature  blameless, 
Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless — 
Once  on  the  margin  of  a fountain  stood, 

And  cavill’d  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 

“ The  deuce  confound,”  he  cries,  “ these  drumstic  shanks 
They  neither  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks; 

They’re  perfectly  disgraceful ! strike  me  dead .' 

But  for  a head — yes,  yes,  I have  a head. 
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How  piercing  is  that  eye  ! how  sleek  that  brow  ! 

My  horns  ! — I’m  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now.” 
Whilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonish’d  ! to  his  view, 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  drew. 

“ Hoicks ! hark  forward  !”  came  thundering  from  behind, 
He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind ; 

He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways ; 

He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze.' 

At  length  his  silly  head,  so  prized  before, 

Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore ; 

Whilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free, 

And  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself — like  me. 

\TaJcing  a jump  through  the  stage  door. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  “ THE  SISTER,”  A COMEDY,  BY  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  LENNOX. 

What  ! five  long  acts — and  all  to  make  us  wiser ! 

Our  authoress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 

Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a speaking  masquerade  ; 

Warm’d  up  each  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  rage 
Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage : 

My  life  on’t,  this  had  kept  her  play  from  sinking ; 

Have  pleas’d  our  eyes,  and  sav’d  the  pain  of  thinking. 
Well,  since  she  thus  has  shown  her  want  of  skill, 

What  if  I give  a masquerade  ? — I will. 

But  how  ? ay,  there’s  the  rub  ! [pausing'] — I’ve  got  my 
cue: 

The  world’s  a masquerade ! the  maskers,  you,  you,  you. 

[To  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery. 
Lud  ! what  a group  the  motley  scene  discloses — 

False  wits,  false  wives,  false  virgins,  and  false  spouses ! 
Statesmen  with  bridles  on ; and,  close  beside  them, 
Patriots  in  party-colour’ d suits  that  ride  them. 

There  Hebes,  turn’d  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raise  a flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore. 

These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 

Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 
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Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon, 

Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman ; 

The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 

And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she’s  got  power  to  cure. 

Thus  ’tis  with  all — their  chief  and  constant  care 
Is  to  seem  everything  but  what  they  are. 

Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I fix  my  eye  on, 

Who -seems  to  have  robb’d  his  vizor  from  the  lion ; 

Who  trowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round  parade, 
Looking,  as  who  should  say,  damme  ! who’s  afraid  1 

[. Mimicking . 

, Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  sure  I am 
You’ll  find  his  lionship  a very  lamb. 

Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate, 

Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state ; 

Yet,  when  he  deigns  his  real  shape  to  assume, 

He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a broom. 

Y on  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 

And  seems  to  every  gazer  all  in  white, 

If  with  a bribe  his  candour  you  attack, 

He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — the  man’s  in  black  ! 
Yon  critic,  too — but  whither  do  I run  ? 

If  I proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone  ! 

Well,  then,  a truce,  since  she  requests  it  too: 

Ho  you  spare  her,  and  I’ll  for  once  spare  you. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY  AND  MISS  CATLEY. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bulkley , who  curtsies  very  low  as  beginning  to 
speak.  Then  enter  Miss  Catley , who  stands  full  before  her , 
and  curtsies  to  the  audience. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Hold,  Ma’am,  your  pardon.  What’s  your  business  here  ? 
MISS  CATLEY. 

The  Epilogue. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 


The  Epilogue  ? 
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MISS  CATLEY. 

Yes,  the  Epilogue,  my  dear. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Sure  you  mistake,  ma’am.  The  Epilogue  7 bring  it. 
MISS  CATLEY. 

Excuse  me,  ma’am.  The  author  bid  me  sing  it, 
Recitative. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I sing. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Why  sure  the  girl’s  beside  herself : an  Epilogue  of  singing. 
A hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a bless’d  beginning. 
Besides,  a singer  in  a comic  set ! 

Excuse  me,  ma’am,  I know  the  etiquette. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  House  ? 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

The  House  ! — Agreed. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

And  she,  whose  party’s  largest,  shall  proceed. 

And  first  I hope,  you’ll  readily  agree, 

I’ve  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 

They,  I am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands, 

Ye  candid-judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands; 

What,  no  return  ? I find  too  late,  I fear. 

That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

I’m  for  a different  set. — Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 

Recitative. 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling : 
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Air — Cotillon. 

Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 

Strephon  caught  thy  ravished  eye ; 

Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  clever, 

Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
Yes,  I must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

Da  Capo. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit : 

Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 

Ye  travelled  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train 
Of  French  friseurs,  and  nosegays,  justly  vain, 

Who  take  a trip  to  Paris  once  a year 

To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  FrenchUijn  here ; 

Lend  me  your  hands. — O fatal  news  to  tell, 

Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinel. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Ay,  take  your  travellers — travellers  indeed  ! 

Give  me  the  bonny  Scot,  that  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  the  chiels  ? Ah ! Ah,  I well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairn. 

Air — A bonny  young  lad  is  my  Jockey. 

I’ll  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day, 

And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay ; 

When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 

My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jar  vie,  and  Jockey. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit, 

Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  toute: 

Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 

“ I hold  the  odds — done,  done,  with  you,  with  you.” 
Ye  barristers  so  fluent  with  grimace — 

“ My  Lord. — your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case.” 
Doctors,  who  cough  and  answer  every  misfortuner— 

“ I wish  I’d  been  called  in  a little  sooner,” 

Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty, 

Come  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 
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MISS  CATLEY. 

Air — Ballinamony. 

Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack, 

Assist  me,  I pray,  in  this  woful  attack  ; 

For  sure  I don’t  wrong  you,  you  seldom  are  slack, 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush  and  hang  back ; 
For  you’re  always  polite  and  attentive, 

Still  to  amuse  us  inventive, 

And  death  is  your  only  preventive : 

Yon*  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 


MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Well,  macittlrf,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  ? 


MISS  CATLEY. 

And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken, 
What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken  % 


Agreed. 

Agreed. 


MRS.  BULKLEY. 
MISS  CATLEY. 
MRS.  BULKLEY. 


And  now  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence : 

Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can’t  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery — though  he  starves  by  wit. 

[Exeunt . 


* AN  EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED  FOR  MRS.  BULKLEY. 

* 

There  is  a place — so  Ariosto  sings — 

A treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things ; 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assigned  them, 
And  they  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 
But  where’s  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  1 
The  moon,  says  he ; but  I affirm,  the  stage — 

At  least,  in  many  things  I think  I see 
His  lunar  and  our  mimic  world  agree : 

Both  shine  at  night,  for — but  at  Foote’s  alone, 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down : 
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Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix, 

And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 

But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is, 

That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses : 

To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits, 

Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scattered  wits. 
The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 

Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a prude  away. 
Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing, 

"Who  sighs  for  operas  and  doats  on  dancing, 
Taught  by  our  art,  her  ridicule  to  pause  on, 

Quits  the  Ballet , and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson. 

The  gamester,  too,  whose  wit’s  all  high  or  low, 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out  and  pays  his  debts. 

The  Mohawk,  too,  with  angry  phrases  stored — 
As  “ Damme,  Sir!”  and  “ Sir,  I wear  a sword  !” — 
Here  lessoned  for  a while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a beating. 
Here  come  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news, 

But  find  no  sense — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 

Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser, 

Our  Author’s  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser; 

Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace  ? 
Without  a star,  a coronet,  or  garter, 

How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter  ? 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment : the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 

Yes,  he’s  far  gone  : and  yet  some  pity  fix, 

The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics.1 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  COMEDY  OF  SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.” 

Well,  having  Stooped  to  Conquer  with  success, 

And  gained  a husband  without  aid  from  dress, 

Still  as  a barmaid,  I could  wish  it  too, 

As  I have  conquered  him,  to  conquer  you : 

1 This  epilogue  was  given  in  manuscript  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  cf  Dromore ; but  for  what  comedy  it  was  intended  is  not 
remembered. 
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And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution, 

That  pretty  barmaids  have  done  execution. 

Our  life  is  all  a play,  composed  to  please, 

‘ We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances.’ 

The  first  Act  shows  the  simple  country  maid, 
Harmless  and  young,  of  every  thing  afraid ; 

Blushes  when  hired,  and  with  unmeaning  action, 

‘ I hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction.’ 

Her  second  Act  displays  a livelier  scene — 

The  unblushing  barmaid  of  a country  inn, 

Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 

Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 
Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 
The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs. 

On  ’squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 

And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers’  hearts — 

And  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete, 

Even  common-councilmen  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  Act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  ’squire, 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro, 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Dawson  for  Che  faro; 

Dotes  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride, 

Swims  round  the  room  the  Heinel  of  Cheapside ; 

Ogles  and  leers  with  artificial  skill, 

’Till  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill, 

She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadille. 

Such,  through  our  lives,  the  eventful  history — 

The  fifth  and  last  Act  still  remains  for  me. 

The  barmaid  now  for  your  protection  prays  ; 

Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes. 


LINES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH, 

INSERTED  IN  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE  OF  APRIL  3,  1800. 
E’en  have  you  seen,  bathed  in  the  morning  dew, 

The  budding  rose  its  infant  bloom  display ; 

When  first  its  virgin  tints  unfold  to  view, 

It  shrinks,  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day : 

So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she  came, 

Youth’s  damask  glow  just  dawning  on  her  cheek ; 

I gazed,  I sighed,  I caught  the  tender  flame, 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  drooped  with  passion  weak. 
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ON  SEEING  A LADY  PERFORM  A CERTAIN 
CHARACTER. 

For  you,  bright  fair,  the  Nine  address  their  lays, 

And  tune  my  feeble  voice  to  sing  thy  praise. 

The  heartfelt  power  of  every  charm  divine, 

Who  can  withstand  their  all  commanding  shine ; 

See  how  she  moves  along  with  every  grace, 

While  soul-brought  tears  steal  down  each  shining,  face. 
She  speaks  ! ’tis  rapture  all,  and  nameless  bliss, 

Ye  gods ! what  transport  e’er  compared  to  this, 

As  when  in  Paphian  groves  the  Queen  of  Love 
With  fond  complaint  addressed  the  listening  Jove. 
’Twas  joy  and  endless  blisses  all  around, 

And  rocks  forgot  their  hardness  at  the  sound. 

Then  first,  at  last  even  Jove  was  taken  in, 

And  felt  her  charms,  without  disguise,  with’,/1. 


TO  G.  C.  AND  R.  L. 

’Twas  you,  or  I,  or  he,  or  all  together, 

’Twas  one,  both,  three  of  them,  they  know  not  whether ; 
This,  I believe,  between  us  great  and  small, 

You,  I,  he,  wrote  it  not — ’twas  Churchill’s  all. 


AN  EPIGRAM 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  GENTLEMAN  REFLECTED  ON  IN  THE 
ROSCIAD,  A POEM. 

Worried  with  debts,  and  past  all  hopes  of  hail. 

His  pen  he  prostitutes  t’avoid  a gaol. 

Roscom. 

Let  not  the  hungry  Bavius’  angry  stroke 
Awake  resentment,  or  your  rage  provoke — 

But  pitying  his  distress,  let  virtue  shine, 

And  giving  each  your  bounty — let  him  dine. 

For  thus  retained,  as  learned  counsel  can, 

Each  case,  however  bad,  he’ll  new  japan ; 

And  by  a quick  transition,  plainly  show 
’Twas  no  defeat  of  yours — but  pocket  low , 

That  caused  his  putrid  kennel  to  o’erflow. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EIGHT  HON.  * * * 

Ye  muses,  pour  the  pitying  tear 
For  Eollio  snatched  away ; 

Oh  ! had  he  lived  another  year — 

He  had  not  died  to-day. 

Oh ! were  he  born  to  bless  mankind 
In  virtuous  times  of  yore, 

Heroes  themselves  had  fallen  behind— 
Whene’er  he  went  before. 

How  sad  the  groves  and  plains  appear 
And  sympathetic  sheep ; 

Even  pitying  hills  would  drop  a tear — 

If  hills  could  learn  to  weep. 

His  bounty  in  exalted  strain 
Each  bard  might  well  display, 

Since  none  implored  relief  in  vain — 

That  went  relieved  away. 

And  hark  ! I hear  the  tuneful  throng 
His  obsequies  forbid ; 

Ee  still  shall  live,  shall  live  as  long— 

As  ever  dead  man  did. 


TEANSLATION  FEOM  SCABRON. 

Thus,  when  soft  lore  subdues  the  heart 
With  smiling  hopes  and  chilling  fears, 
The  soul  rejects  the  aid  of  art, 

And  speaks  in  moments  more  than  years. 


FEOM  THE  LATIN  OF  YIDA. 

Say,  heavenly  muse,  their  youthful  frays  rehearse ; 
Begin,  ye  daughters  of  immortal  verse. 

Exulting  rocks  have  own’d  the  power  of  song, 

And  rivers  listened  as  they  flow’d  along. 

i 
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THE  CAPTIVITY. 

AN  ORATORIO. 


THE  PERSONS. 

First  Jewish  Prophet.  First  Chaldean  Priest. 

Second  Jewish  Prophet.  Second  Chaldean  Priest. 

Israelitish  Woman.  Chaldean  Woman. 

Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins. 

Scene— The  Banks  of  the  River  Euphrates  near  Babylon. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

FIRST  PROPHET. — RECITATIVE. 

Ye  captive  tribes,  that  hourly  work  and  weep 
Where  flows  Euphrates  murmuring  to  the  deep — 
Suspend  your  woes  awhile,  the  task  suspend, 

And  turn  to  God,  your  father  and  your  friend : 
Insulted,  chained,  and  all  the  world  our  foe, 

Our  God  alone  is  all  we  boast  below. 

CHORUS  OF  PROPHETS. 

Our  God  is  all  we  boast  below, 

To  him  we  turn  our  eyes  ; 

And  every  added  weight  of  woe 
Shall  make  our  homage  rise : 

And  though  no  temple  richly  dress’d, 

Nor  sacrifice  is  here — 

We’ll  make  his  temple  in  our  breast, 

And  offer  up  a tear. 


THE  CAPTIVITY. 
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ISRAELITISH  WOMAN. 

That  strain  once  more ! it  bids  remembrance  rise, 

And  brings  my  long-lost  country  to  mine  eyes : 

Ye  fields  of  Sharon,  dress’d  in  flowery  pride ; 

Ye  plains  where  Jordan  rolls  its  glassy  tide ; 

Ye  hills  of  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crown’d ; 

Ye  Gilead  groves,  that  fling  perfumes  around  : 

Those  hills  how  sweet!  those  plains  how  wondrous  fair! 
But  sweeter  still  when  Heaven  was  with  us  there  ! 

Air. 

O Memory  ! thou  fond  deceiver — 

Still  importunate  and  vain ; 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  oppress’d  oppressing, 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch’s  woe  ! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a foe. 

FIRST  PROPHET. — RECITATIVE. 

Yet  why  repine  1 What  though  by  bonds  confined, 
Should  bonds  enslave  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ? 

Have  we  not  cause  for  triumph,  when  we  see 
Ourselves  alone  from  idol  worship  free  1 
Are  not,  this  very  morn,  those  feasts  begun 
Where  prostrate  error  hails  the  rising  sun  ? 

Do  not  our  tyrant  lords  this  day  ordain 
For  superstitious  rites  and  mirth  profane  ? 

And  should  we  mourn  ? Should  coward  virtue  fly, 
When  vaunting  folly  lifts  her  head  on  high  ? 

Ho  1 rather  let  us  triumph  still  the  more — 

And  as  our  fortune  sinks,  our  spirits  soar. 

Air. 

The  triumphs  that  on  vice  attend 
Shall  ever  iii  confusion  end ; 

The  good  man  suffers  but  to  gain, 

And  every  virtue  springs  from  pain : 

As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
Ho  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow ; 

But  crush’d,  or  trodden  to  the  ground, 

Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 
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SECOND  PROPHET. — RECITATIVE. 

But  hush,  my  sons ! our  tyrant  lords  are  near, — 

The  sounds  of  barbarous  pleasure  strike  mine  ear ; 
Triumphant  music  floats  along  the  vale — 

Near,  nearer  still,  it  gathers  on  the  gale: 

The  growing  sound  their  swift  approach  declares — 
Desist,  my  sons,  nor  mix  the  strain  with  theirs. 

Enter  chaldean  priests  attended. 

Air. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Come  on,  my  companions,  the  triumph  display, 

Let  raptures  the  minutes  employ ; 

The  sun  calls  us  out  on  this  festival  day, 

And  our  monarch  partakes  in  the  joy. 

Dike  the  sun,  our  great  monarch  all  rapture  supplies 
Both  similar  blessings  bestow : 

The  sun  with  his  splendour  illumines  the  skies ; 

And  our  monarch  enlivens  below. 

Air. 

CHALDEAN  WOMAN. 

Haste,  ye  sprightly  sons  of  pleasure, 

Love  presents  the  fairest  treasure. 

Leave  all  other  sports  for  me. 

A CHALDEAN  ATTENDANT. 

Or  rather,  love’s  delights  despising, 

Haste  to  raptures  ever  rising ; 

Wine  shall  bless  the  brave  and  free. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Wine  and  beauty  thus  inviting, 

Each  to  different  joys  exciting, 

Whither  shall  my  choice  incline  1 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

I’ll  waste  no  longer  thought  in  choosing, 

But,  neither  this  nor  that  refusing, 

I’ll  make  them  both  together  mine. 


THE  CAPTIVITY. 
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RECITATIVE. 

But  whence,  when  joy  should  brighten  o’er  the  land, 
This  sullen  gloom  in  Judah’s  captive  band  ? 

Ye  sons  of  Judah,  why  the  lute  unstrung  ? 

Or  why  those  harps  on  yonder  willows  hung  ? 

Come,  take  the  lyre,  and  pour  the  strain  along, 

The  day  demands  it : sing  us  Sion’s  song, 

Dismiss  your  griefs,  and  join  our  tuneful  choir — 

For  who  like  you  can  wake  the  sleeping  lyre  ? 

Air. 

Every  moment  as  it  flows 
Some  peculiar  pleasure  owes  : 

Come,  then,  providently  wise, 

Seize  the  debtor  ere  it  flies. 

SECOND  PEIEST. 

Think  not  to-morrow  can  repay 
The  debt  of  pleasure  lost  to-day  : 

Alas  ! to-morrow’s  richest  store 
Can  but  pay  its  proper  score. 

SECOND  PROPHET. 

Chain’d  as  we  are,  the  scorn  of  all  mankind, 

To  want,  to  toil,  and  every  ill  consign’d — 

Is  this  a time  to  bid  us  raise  the  strain, 

Or  mix  in  rites  that  Heaven  regards  with  pain  ? 

No,  never ! May  this  hand  forget  each  art 
That  wakes  to  finest  joys  the  human  heart, 

Ere  I forget  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

Or  join  to  sounds  profane  its  sacred  mirth ! 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Rebellious  slaves  ! if  soft  persuasion  fail, 

More  formidable  terrors  shall  prevail. 

FIRST  PROPHET. 

Why,  let  them  come,  one  good  remains  to  cheer, — 

We  fear  the  Lord,  and  know  no  other  fear. 

\JExeunt  Chaldeans. 
CHORUS  OF  CHALDEANS. 

Can  chains  or  tortures  bend  the  mind 
On  God’s  supporting  breast  reclined  ? 

Stand  fast, — and  let  our  tyrants  see 
That  fortitude  is  victory. 

F 
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ACT  THE  SECOND. 

Air. 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTS. 

0 peace  of  mind,  angelic  guest, 

Thou  soft  companion  of  the  breast, 
Dispense  thy  balmy  store ; 

Wing  all  our  thoughts  to  reach  the  skies, 
Till  earth,  receding  from  our  eyes, 

Shall  vanish  as  we  soar. 

FIRST  PRIEST. — RECITATIVE. 

No  more.  Too  long  has  justice  been  delay’d — 
The  king’s  commands  must  fully  be  obey’d ; 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  peace  secures, 
Praise  but  our  gods,  and  every  good  is  yours : 
But  if,  rebellious  to  his  high  command, 

You  spurn  the  favours  offered  at  his  hand — 
Think,  timely  think,  what  ills  remain  behind ; 
Beflect,  nor  tempt  to  rage  the  royal  mind. 

Fierce  is  the  tempest  howling 
Along  the  furrow’d  main, 

And  fierce  the  whirlwind  rolling, 

O’er  Afric’s  sandy  plain : 

But  storms  that  fly 
To  rend  the  sky, 

Every  ill  presaging — 

Less  dreadful  show 
To  worlds  below 
Than  angry  monarch’s  raging. 

ISRAELITISH  WOMAN. 

Ah  me ! what  angry  terrors  round  us  grow ! 

How  shrinks  my  soul  to  meet  the  threaten’d  blow 
Ye  prophets,  skill’d  in  Heaven’s  eternal  truth, 
Forgive  my  sex’s  fears,  forgive  my  youth. 

If,  shrinking  thus  when  frowning  power  appears, 
I wish  for  life,  and  yield  me  to  my  fears, 

Ah  ! let  us  one,  one  little  hour  obey; 

To-morrow’s  tears  may  wash  the  stain  away. 


THE  CAPTIVITY. 
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Air. 

The  wretch,  condemn’d  with  life  to  part, 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 

And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper’s  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a brighter  ray. 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

Why  this  delay?  At  length  for  joy  prepare  : 

I read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 
Come  on,  and  bid  the  warbling  rapture  rise, 

Our  monarch’s  name  the  noblest  theme  supplies. 
Begin,  ye  captive  hands,  and  strike  the  lyre, — 
The  time,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire. 

Air. 

CHALDEAN  WOMAN. 

See  the  ruddy  morning  smiling, 

Hear  the  grove  to  bliss  beguiling ; 
Zephyrs  through  the  woodland  playing, 
Streams  along  the  valley  straying. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

While  these  a constant  revel  keep, 

Shall  reason  only  teach  to  weep  ? 

Hence,  intruder ! we’ll  pursue 
Nature — a better  guide  than  you. 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

But  hush ! see  foremost  of  the  captive  choir, 

The  master-prophet  grasps  his  full-toned  lyre  ; 
Mark  where  he  sits,  with  executing  art, 

Feels  for  each  tone,  and  speeds  it  to  the  heart. 
See,  how  prophetic  rapture  fills  his  form, 

Awful  as  clouds  that  nurse  the  growing  storm ! 
And  now  his  voice,  accordant  to  the  string, 
Prepares  our  monarch’s  victories  to  sing. 
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Air. 

FIRST  PROPHET. 

From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west, 
Conspiring  nations  come ; 

Tremble,  thou  vice-polluted  breast, 

Blasphemers,  all  be  dumb. 

The  tempest  gathers  all  around. 

On  Babylon  it  lies ; 

Down  with  her ! down — down  to  the  ground 
She  sinks,  she  groans,  she  dies. 

SECOND  PROPHET. 

Down  with  her,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust, 

Before  yon  setting  sun ; 

Serve  her  as  she  has  served  the  just ! 

’Tis  fix’d — it  shall  be  done. 

FIRST.  PRIEST. — RECITATIVE. 

No  more ! when  slaves  thus  insolent  presume, 

The  king  himself  shall  judge,  and  fix  their  doom. 
Short-sighted  wretches  ! have  not  you  and  all 
Beheld  our  power  in  Zedekiah’s  fall  p 
To  yonder  gloomy  dungeon  turn  your  eyes — 

See  where  dethroned  your  captive  monarch  lies ; 
Deprived  of  sight,  and  rankling  in  his  chain, 

See  where  he  mourns  his  friends  and  children  slain. 
Yet  know,  ye  slaves,  that  still  remain  behind 
More  ponderous  chains,  and  dungeons  more  confined. 

CHORUS. 

Arise,  all-potent  Euler,  rise, 

And  vindicate  thy  people’s  cause, — 

Till  every  tongue,  in  every  land, 

Shall  offer  up  unfeign’d  applause. 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Yes,  my  companions,  Heaven’s  decrees  are  pass’d, 
And  our  fix’d  empire  shall  for  ever  last : 

In  vain  the  madd’ning  prophet  threatens  woe — 

In  vain  rebellion  aims  her  secret  blow ; 

Still  shall  our  name  and  growing  power  be  spread, 
And  still  our  justice  crush  the  traitor’s  head. 

Air. 

Coeval  with  man 
Our  empire  began, 

And  never  shall  fall, 

Till  ruin  shakes  all. 

With  the  ruin  of  all, 

Then  shall  Babylon  fall. 

FIRST  PROPHET. 

’Tis  thus  that  pride  triumphant  rears  the  head — 
A little  while,  and  all  her  power  is  fled. 

But,  ha!  what  means  yon  sadly  plaintive  train, 
That  onward  slowly  bends  along  the  plain  ? 

And  now,  behold,  to  yonder  bank  they  bear 
A pallid  corse,  and  rest  the  body  there. 

Alas  ! too  well  mine  eyes  indignant  trace 
The  last  remains  of  Judah’s  royal  race  : 

Fall’n  is  our  king,  and  all  our  fears  are  o’er, 
Unhappy  Zedekiah  is  no  more. 

Air. 

Ye  wretches  who  by  fortune’s  hate 
In  want  and  sorrow  groan — 

Come,  ponder  his  severer  fate, 

And  learn  to  bless  your  own. 

FIRST  PROPHET. 

Ye  vain,  whom  youth  and  pleasure  guide, 
Awhile  the  bliss  suspend ; 

Like  yours,  his  life  began  in  pride — 

Like  his,  your  lives  may  end. 


GOLDSMITH. 
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SECOND  PROPHET. — EECITATIVE. 

Behold  his  wretched  corse  with  sorrow  worn, 

His  squalid  limbs  by  ponderous  fetters  torn ; 

Those  eyeless  orbs  which  shook  with  ghastly  glare, 
Those  ifi-becoming  rags,  that  matted  hair ! 

And  shall  not  Heaven  for  this  avenge  the  foe, 

Grasp  the  red  bolt,  and  lay  the  guilty  low  ? 

How  long,  how  long,  Almighty  God  of  all, 

Shall  wrath  vindictive  threaten  ere  it  fall ! 

ISKAELITISH  WOMAN. 

Air. 

As  panting  flies  the  hunted  hind, 

Where  brooks  refreshing  stray ; 

And  rivers  through  the  valley  wind, 

That  stop  the  hunter’s  way : 

Thus  we,  0 Lord,  alike  distress’d, 

For  streams  of  mercy  long ; 

Streams  which  can  cheer  the  sore-oppress’d, 

And  overwhelm  the  strong. 

FIEST  PROPHET. — EECITATIVE. 

But,  whence  that  shout  ? Good  heavens  ! Amazement  all ! 
See  yonder  tower  just  nodding  to  the  fall : 

Behold,  an  army  covers  all  the  ground, 

’Tis  Cyrus  here  that  pours  destruction  round  : 

The  ruin  smokes,  the  torrent  pours  along — 

How  low  the  great,  how  feeble  are  the  strong ! 

And  now,  behold,  the  battlements  recline — 

0 God  of  hosts,  the  victory  is  thine ! 

CHOEUS  OE  ISRAELITES. 

Down  with  her.  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust — 

Thy  vengeance  be  begun ; 

Serve  her  as  she  has  served  the  just, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

EIEST  PRIEST. — EECITATIVE. 

All,  all  is  lost ! The  Syrian  army  fails ; 

Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  prevails  ! 

Save  us,  0 Lord  ! to  Thee,  though  late,  we  pray ; 

And  give  repentance  but  an  hour’s  delay. 


THE  CAPTIVITY. 


SECOND  PRIEST. 

Air. 

Thrice  happy,  who  in  happy  hour 
To  Heaven  their  praise  bestow, 

And  own  his  all-consuming  power 
Before  they  feel  the  blow ! 

EIEST  PROPHET. — RECITATIVE. 

Now,  now’s  our  time ! ye  wretches  hold  and  blind, 
Brave  but  to  God,  and  cowards  to  mankind, 

Ye  seek  in  vain  the  Lord  unsought  before — 

Your  wealth,  your  lives,  your  kingdom  are  no  more 

Air. 

0 Lucifer  ! thou  son  of  morn, 

Of  Heaven  alike  and  man  the  foe, — 

Heaven,  men,  and  all, 

Now  press  thy  fall, 

And  sink  thee  lowest  of  the  low. 

SECOND  PROPHET. 

0 Babylon,  how  art  thou  fallen — 

Thy  fall  more  dreadful  from  delay ! 

Thy  streets  forlorn, 

To  wilds  shall  turn, 

Where  toads  shall  pant,  and  vultures  prey ! 

FIRST  PROPHET. — RECITATIVE. 

Such  be  her  fate.  But  hark  ! how  from  afar 
The  clarion’s  note  proclaims  the  finish’d  war  ! 
Cyrus,  our  great  restorer,  is  at  hand, 

And  this  way  leads  his  formidable  band. 

Now  give  your  songs  of  Zion  to  the  wind, 

And  hail  the  benefactor  of  mankind : 

He  comes,  pursuant  to  divine  decree, 

To  chain  the  strong,  and  set  the  captive  free. 
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CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS. 

Rise  to  raptures  past  expressing, 

Sweeter  from  remember’d  woes ; 

Cyrus  comes,  our  wrongs  redressing, 
Comes  to  give  tbe  world  repose. 

CHORUS  OF  VIRGINS. 

Cyrus  comes,  tbe  world  redressing, 

Love  and  pleasure  in  bis  train ; 

Comes  to  heighten  every  blessing, 

Comes  to  soften  every  pain. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Hail  to  him  with  mercy  reigning, 

Skill’d  in  every  peaceful  art ; 

Who  from  bonds  our  limbs  unchaining, 
Only  binds  the  willing  heart. 

THE  LAST  CHORUS. 

But  chief  to  thee,  our  God,  our  father,  friend, 

Let  praise  be  given  to  all  eternity ; 

0 Thou,  without  beginning,  without  end — 

Let  us  and  all,  begin  and  end  in  Thee  ! 


ANSWER  TO  ANT  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 


“ This  is  a poem ! This  is  a copy  of  verses !” 


The  inviter  was  Dr.  George  Baker — the  expected  guests  were  Sir 
Joshua  and  Miss  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Mrs.  Homeck,  her 
son  Charles,  and  her  daughters  Mary  (afterwards  the  wife  of  General 
Gwyn)  and  Catherine  (afterwards  Mrs.  Bunbury).  Dr.  Baker  survived 
till  1809,  and  Mrs.  Gwyn  till  1840. 

Your  mandate  I got — 

You  may  all  go  to  pot : 

Had  your  senses  been  right, 

You’d  have  sent  before  night. 

As  I hope  to  be  saved, 

I put  off  being  shaved — 


ANSWER  TO  AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 

For  I could  not  make  bold, 

While  the  matter  was  cold, 

To  meddle  in  suds, 

Or  to  put  on  my  duds ; 

So  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt, 

And  Baker  and  bis  bit. 

And  Kauffman  beside, 

And  the  jessamy  bride, 

With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 

The  Reynolds’s  two, 

Little  comedy's  face, 

And  the  captain  in  lace. 

— By  the  by,  you  may  tell  him 
I have  something  to  tell  him ; 

Of  use,  I insist, 

When  he  comes  to  enlist. 

Your  worships  must  know 
That  a few  days  ago, 

An  order  went  out. 

For  the  foot-guards,  so  stout 
To  wear  tails  in  high  taste — 

Twelve  inches  at  least : 

Now  I’ve  got  him  a scale 
To  measure  each  tail ; 

To  lengthen  a short  tail, 

And  a long  one  to  curtail. 

Yet  how  can  I,  when  vex’d. 

Thus  stray  from  my  text ! 

Tell  each  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew, 

For  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 

But  ’tis  Reynolds’s  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray, 

And  Angelica’s  whim 
To  be  frolick  like  him — 

But  alas  ! your  good  worships,  how  could  they  he  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoil’d  in  to-day’s  Advertiser  ? 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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SONG, 

IN  THE  COMEDY  OE  “ SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.” 

Scene — A room  in  the  alehouse,  the  “ Three  Jolly  Pigeons.” 

Let  the  schoolmaster  puzzle  his  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning — 

Good  liquor,  I stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genus  a better  discerning. 

Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods ; 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians ; 

Their  quis,  and  their  quces,  and  their  quods: 

They’re  all  but  a parcel  of  pigeons. 

When  Methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 

I’ll  wager  the  rascals  a crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a skinful ; 

But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 

I’ll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense — 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  pigeon. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever ; 

Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout — 

Here’s  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 

Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  and  hare ; 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons ; 

But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air — 

Here’s  a health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 


ANSWER  TO  A VERSIFIED  INVITATION 

FROM  MRS.  BUNBURY  TO  PASS  THE  CHRISTMAS  AT  BARTON, 
AND  TO  TAKE  THE  ADVICE  OF  HER  SISTER  AND  HERSELF 
IN  PLAYING  AT  LOO. 

First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  he  true, 

The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be — loo ; 

All  smirking  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 

And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre. 


ANSWER,  TO  A VERSIFIED  INVITATION. 


Bound,  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I inwardly  damn 
At  never  once  finding  a visit  from  Pam. 

I lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 

While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool ; 

I fret  in  my  gizzard — yet  cautious  and  sly, 

I wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I : 

Yet  still  they  sit  snug ; not  a creature  will  aim. 

By  losing  their  money,  to  venture  at  fame. 

’Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I scold, 

’Tis  in  vain  that  I flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold, 

All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass  ; 

“ What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury  ?”  “ I,  sir  ? I pass.” 

“ Pray  what  does  Miss  Horneckp  Take  courage,  come,  do.” 

“ Wh.o — I P Let  me  see,  sir ; why,  I must  pass  too.” 

Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I fret  like  the  devil. 

To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil ; 

Yet  still  I sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 

Till  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a lion, 

I venture  at  all ; while  my  avarice  regards 

The  whole  pool  as  my  own.  “Come,  give  me  five  cards.” 

“ Well  done,”  cry  the  ladies ; “ ah ! doctor,  that’s  good — 
The  pool’s  very  rich.  Ah,  the  doctor  is  loo’d.” 

Thus  foil’d  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplex’d, 

I ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that’s  next. 

“ Pray,  ma’am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice ; 

“ Don’t  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for ’t  twice  ?” 
“ I advise,”  cries  the  lady,  “ to  try  it,  I own — 

Ah,  the  doctor  is  loo’d : come,  doctor,  put  down.” 

Thus  playing  and  playing,  I still  grew  more  eager, 

And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I’m  at  last  a bold  beggar. 

Now,  ladies,  I ask — if  law  matters  you’re  skilled  in, 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before 
For,  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a straw  [Fielding  ? 
May  well  be  call’d  picking  of  pockets  in  law. 

And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I now  charge  ye, 

Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  death  without  clergy. 

What  justice ! when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought ; 

By  the  gods ! I’ll  enjoy  it,  though  ’tis  but  in  thought. 

Both  are  placed  at  the  bar  with  all  proper  decorum, 

With  bunches  of  fennel  and  nosegays  before  them ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 

When  uncovered,  a buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round ; [found.” 
“ Pray,  what  are  their  crimes  ?”  “ They’ve  been  pilfering 
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“ But  pray  who  have  they  pilfer’d  ?”  “ A doctor,  I hear.” 

What,  that  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands 
near  ?” 

“ The  same.”  “ What  a pity ! How  does  it  surprise  one, 
Two  handsomer  culprits  I never  set  eyes  on !” 

Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me,  with  cringing  and 
To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing.  [leering, 
First  Sir  Charles  advances,  with  phrases  well  strung : 

“ Consider,  dear  doctor,  the  girls  are  hut  young.” 

“ The  younger  the  worse,”  I return  him  again ; 

“ It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.” 

“ But  then  they’re  so  handsome ; one’s  bosom  it  grieves.” 

“ What  ^signifies  handsome  when  people  are  thieves  ?” 

“ But  where  is  your  justice  P their  cases  are  hard.” 

“ What  signifies  justice  P I want  the  reward.” 

There’s  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds — there’s 
the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  offers  forty  pounds — 
there’s  the  parish  of  Tyburn  offers  forty  pounds  : I shall  have 
all  that  if  I convict  them. 

“ But  consider  their  case  : it  may  yet  he  your  own ; 

And  see  how  they  kneel : is  your  heart  made  of  stone  ?” 
This  moves  : so,  at  last,  I agree  to  relent, 

For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 

I challenge  you  all  to  answer  this.  I tell  you,  you  cannot: 
it  cuts  deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter.;  and  next — 
but  I want  room — so  I believe  I shall  battle  the  rest  out  at 
Barton  some  day  next  week. 

I don’t  value  you  all ! 

0.  G. 

Henry,  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Bunbury,  bart.,  was  celebrated 
as  an  amateur  artist.  His  lady  was  Miss  Catherine  Horneck.  Her 
sister  Mary  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  General  Gwyn,  one  of  the 
equerries  of  George  III.  Barton  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Bunburys. 


THRENODIA  AUGTJSTALIS : 


SACKED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OE  HER  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCESS  DOWAGER  OF  WALES. 


This  composition  was  not  known  to  be  Goldsmith’s  until  several 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  desire  of  Lord 
Clare,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  patron  and  mistress,  Augusta, 
the  relict  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  mother  of  George  III. 
The  princess  died  at  Carlton  House  on  the  8th  of  February,  1772  ; and 
this  piece,  which  was  written  and  composed  in  two  days,  was  recited 
and  sung  at  Mrs.  Cornely’s  rooms  in  Soho-square,  a very  fashionable  re- 
sort at  the  time,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  February.  The  music 
was  adapted  by  Signor  Yento.  The  speakers  and  singers  were  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Champness,  Mr.  Dine,  Mrs.  Bellamy  and  Miss  Jameson,  besides 
choruses. 


Overture. — A solemn  dirge. 

Air. — Trio. 

Arise,  ye  sons  of  worth,  arise, 

And  waken  every  note  of  woe ; 

When  truth  and  virtue  reach  the  skies, 
’Tis  ours  to  weep  the  want  helow ! 

Chorus. 

When  truth  and  virtue  reach  the  skies, 
’Tis  ours  to  weep  the  want  helow ! 

man  speaker. 

The  praise  attending  pomp  and  power, 
The  incense  given  to  kings, 

Are  hut  the  trappings  of  an  hour — 

Mere  transitory  things ! 

The  base  bestow  them ; hut  the  good  agree 
To  spurn  the  venal  gifts  as  flattery. 

But  when  to  pomp  and  power  are  join’d 
An  equal  dignity  of  mind — 
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When  titles  are  the  smallest  claim — 

When  wealth,  and  rank,  and  noble  blood 
But  aid  the  power  of  doing  good — 

Then  all  their  trophies  last ; and  flattery  turns  to  fame. 
Bless’d  spirit  thou,  whose  fame,  just  horn  to  bloom, 
Shall  spread  and  flourish  from  the  tomb, 

How  hast  thou  left  mankind  for  heaven ! 

Even  now  reproach  and  faction  mourn. 

And,  wondering  how  their  rage  was  borne, 

Bequest  to  be  forgiven. 

Alas ! they  never  had  thy  hate ; 

Unmov’d,  in  conscious  rectitude, 

Thy  towering  mind  self-centred  stood, 

Nor  wanted  man’s  opinion  to  he  great. 

In  vain,  to  charm  thy  ravish’d  sight, 

A thousand  gifts  would  fortune  send; 

In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  the  right, 

A thousand  sorrows  urg’d  thy  end : 

Like  some  well-fashion’d  arch  thy  patience  stood, 

And  purchas’d  strength  from  its  increasing  load. 

Pain  met  thee  like  a friend  that  set  thee  free ; 
Affliction  still  is  virtue’s  opportunity ! 

Song. — By  a man. — Affettuoso. 

Virtue,  on  herself  relying, 

Every  passion  hush’d  to  rest, 

Loses  every  pain  in  dying, 

In  the  hope  of  being  bless’d. 

Every  added  pang  she  suffers, 

Some  increasing  good  bestows, 

Every  shock  that  malice  offers, 

Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 

woman  speaker. 

Yet,  ah ! what  terrors  frown’d  upon  her  fate — 
Death,  with  its  formidable  band, 

Fever  and  pain  and  pale  consumptive  care, 
Determin’d  took  their  stand : 

Nor  did  the  cruel  ravagers  design 
To  finish  all  their  efforts  at  a blow ; 

But,  mischievously  slow, 

They  robb’d  the  relic  and  defac’d  the  shrine. 
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With  unavailing  grief, 

Despairing  of  relief, 

Her  weeping  children  round 
Beheld  each  hour 
Death’s  growing  power, 

And  trembled  as  he  frown’d. 

As  helpless  friends  who  view  from  shore 
The  labouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar, 
While  winds  and  waves  their  wishes  cross — 
They  stood,  while  hope  and  comfort  fail. 

Not  to  assist,  but  to  bewail 
The  inevitable  loss. 

Relentless  tyrant,  at  thy  call 
How  do  the  good,  the  virtuous  fall ! 

Truth,  beauty,  worth,  and  all  that  most  engage, 

But  wake  thy  vengeance,  and  provoke  thy  rage. 

Song. — By  a man. — Basso. — Staccato. — Spiritoso. 

When  vice  my  dart  and  scythe  supply, 

How  great  a king  of  terrors  I ! 

If  folly,  fraud,  your  hearts  engage, 

Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage ! 

Fall,  round  me  fall,  ye  little  things ; 

Ye  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  kings ; 

If  virtue  fail  her  counsel  sage, 

Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage ! 

man  speaker. 

Yet  let  that  wisdom,  urg’d  by  her  example, 

Teach  us  to  estimate  what  all  must  suffer ; 

Let  us  prize  death  as  the  best  gift  of  nature — 

As  a safe  inn,  where  weary  travellers, 

When  they  have  journey’d  through  a world  of  cares, 
May  put  off  life  and  be  at  rest  for  ever. 

Groans,  weeping  friends,  indeed,  and  gloomy  sables, 
May  oft  distract  us  with  their  sad  solemnity : 

The  preparation  is  the  executioner. 

Death,  when  unmask’d,  shows  me  a friendly  face, 
And  is  a terror  only  at  a distance ; 

For  as  the  line  of  life  conducts  me  on 

To  death’s  great  court,  the  prospect  seems  more  fair. 
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’Tis  Nature’s  kind  retreat,  that's  always  open 
To  take  us  in  when  we  have  drain’d  the  cup 
Of  life,  or  worn  our  days  to  wretchedness. 

In  that  secure,  serene  retreat, 

Where  all  the  humble,  all  the  great, 
Promiscuously  recline ; 

Where  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye, 

The  beggar’s  pouch  and  prince’s  purple  lie, 

May  every  bliss  be  thine. 

And,  ah ! bless’d  spirit,  wheresoe’er  thy  flight, 
Through  rolling  worlds,  or  fields  of  liquid  light, 

May  cherubs  welcome  their  expected  guest ; 

May  saints  with  songs  receive  thee  to  their  rest  : 

May  peace,  that  claim’d  while  here  thy  warmest  love, 
May  blissful,  endless  peace,  he  thine  above ! 

Song. — By  a woman. — Amoroso. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  below. 

Comforter  of  every  woe, 

Heavenly  horn,  and  bred  on  high, 

To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky — 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  appear ; 

This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 

Is  once  again  with  Eden  bless’d, 

And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

woman  speaker. 

Our  vows  are  heard ! long,  long  to  mortal  eyes, 

Her  soul  was  fitting  to  its  kindred  skies  : 
Celestial-like  her  bounty  fell, 

Where  modest  want  and  patient  sorrow  dwell ; 

Want  pass’d  for  merit  at  her  door, 

Unseen  the  modest  were  supplied, 

Her  constant  pity  fed  the  poor — 

Then  only  poor,  indeed,  the  day  she  died. 

And,  oh ! for  this,  while  sculpture  decks  thy  shrine, 
And  art  exhausts  profusion  round, 

The  tribute  of  a tear  he  mine, 

A simple  song,  a sigh  profound. 

There  faith  shall  come,  a pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  tomb  that  wraps  thy  clay ; 

And  calm  religion  shall  repair, 

To  dwell  a weeping  hermit  there. 
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Truth,  fortitude,  and  friendship  shall  agree, 

To  blend  their  virtues  while  they  think  of  thee. 

Air. — Chorus. — Pomposo. 

Let  us,  let  all  the  world  agree, 

To  profit  hy  resembling  thee. 

End  of  the  first  part. 


Part  II. 

Overture. — Pastorale. 
man  spealcer. 

Fast  hy  that  shore  where  Thames’  translucent  stream 
Reflects  new  glories  on  his  breast. 

Where,  splendid  as  the  youthful  poet’s  dream, 

He  forms  a scene  beyond  Elysium  hless’d — 

Where  sculptur’d  elegance  and  native  grace 
Unite  to  stamp  the  beauties  of  the  place, 

While  sweetly  blending  still  are  seen 
The  wavy  lawn,  the  sloping  green — 

While  novelty,  with  cautious  cunning, 

Through  every  maze  of  fancy  running, 

From  China  borrows  aid  to  deck  the  scene — 

There,  sorrowing  by  the  river’s  glassy  bed, 

Forlorn  a rural  hand  complain’d. 

All  whom  Augusta’s  bounty  fed. 

All  whom  her  clemency  sustain’d ; 

The  good  old  sire,  unconscious  of  decay, 

The  modest  matron,  clad  in  home- spun  gray, 

The  military  hoy,  the  orphan’d  maid, 

The  shatter’d  veteran,  now  first  dismay’d : 

These  sadly  join  beside  the  murmuring  deep ; 

And,  as  they  view 
The  towers  of  Kew, 

Call  on  their  mistress — now  no  more — and  weep. 
Chorus. — Affettuoso. — Largo. 

Ye  shady  walks,  ye  waving  greens. 

Ye  nodding  towers,  ye  fairy  scenes — 

Let  all  your  echoes  now  deplore 

That  she  who  form’d  your  beauties  is  no  more ! 

G 
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man  speaker. 

First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came, 

Whose  callous  hand  had  form’d  the  scene, 

Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  age, 

With  many  a tear  and  many  a sigh  between ; 

“ And  where,”  he  cried,  “ shall  now  my  babes  have  bread, 
Or  how  shall  age  support  its  feeble  fire  ? 

No  lord  will  take  me  now,  my  vigour  fled, 

Nor  can  my  strength  perform  what  they  require ; 

Each  grudging  master  keeps  the  labourer  bare — 

A sleek  and.  idle  race  is  all  their  care. 

My  noble  mistress  thought  not  so  : 

Her  bounty,  like  the  morning  dew, 

Unseen,  though  constant,  used  to  flow ; 

And  as  my  strength  decay’d,  her  bounty  grew.” 


woman  speaker. 

In  decent  dress,  and  coarsely  clean, 

The  pious  matron  nest  was  seen — 

Clasp’d  in  her  hand  a godly  book  was  borne, 
By  use  and  daily  meditation  worn ; 

That  decent  dress,  this  holy  guide, 

Augusta’s  care  had  well  supplied, 

“And  ah!”  she  cries,  all  woe-begone, 

“ What  now  remains  for  me  ? 

Oh  ! where  shall  weeping  want  repair, 

To  ask  for  charity  ? 

Too  late  in  life  for  me  to  ask, 

And  shame  prevents  the  deed, 

And  tardy,  tardy  are  the  times 
To  succour,  should  I need. 

But  all  my  wants,  before  I spoke, 

Were  to  my  mistress  known; 

She  still  relieved,  nor  sought  my  praise, 
Contented  with  her  own. 

But  every  day  her  name  I’ll  bless — 

My  morning  prayer,  my  evening  song ; 

I’ll  praise  her  while  my  life  shall  last, 

A life  that  cannot  last  me  long.” 
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Song. — By  a woman. 

Each,  day,  each  hour,  her  name  I’ll  bless — 

My  morning  and  my  evening  song ; 

And  when  in  death  my  vows  shall  cease, 

My  children  shall  the  note  prolong. 

man  speaker. 

The  hardy  veteran  after  struck  the  sight, 
Scarr’d,  mangled,  maim’d  in  every  part ; 
Lopp’d  of  his  limbs  in  many  a gallant  fight, 
In  nought  entire — except  his  heart. 

Mute  for  a while,  and  sullenly  distress’d, 

At  last  the  impetuous  sorrow  fired  his  breast : 
“ Wild  is  the  whirlwind  rolling 
O’er  Afric’s  sandy  plain, 

And  wild  the  tempest  howling 
Along  the  billow’d  main ; 

But  every  danger  felt  before — 

The  raging  deep,  the  whirlwind’s  roar — 

Less  dreadful  struck  me  with  dismay, 

Than  what  I feel  this  fatal  day. 

Oh  ! let  me  fly  a land  that  spurns  the  brave — 
Oswego’s  dreary  shores  shall  be  my  grave ; 

I’ll  seek  that  less  inhospitable  coast, 

And  lay  my  body  where  my  limbs  were  lost.” 

Song. — By  a man. — Basso. — Spiritoso. 

Old  Edward’s  sons,  unknown  to  yield. 

Shall  crowd  from  Crecy’s  laureH’d  field. 

To  do  thy  memory  right ; 

For  thine  and  Britain’s  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 

And  wish  the  avenging  fight. 

woman  speaker. 

In  innocence  and  youth  complaining, 

Next  appear’d  a lovely  maid — 

Affliction  o’er  each  feature  reigning, 

Kindly  came  in  beauty’s  aid ; 

Every  grace  that  grief  dispenses. 

Every  glance  that  warms  the  soul, 

In  sweet  succession  charm’d  the  senses. 

While  pity  harmonized  the  whole. 
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“ The  garland  of  beauty” — ’tis  thus  she  would  say — 

“ No  more  shall  my  crook  or  my  temples  adorn, 

I’ll  not  wear  a garland — Augusta’s  away, 

111  not  wear  a garland  until  she  return ; 

But  alas ! that  return  I never  shall  see, 

The  echoes  of  Thames  shall  my  sorrows  proclaim, 

There  promised  a lover  to  come — but,  0 me ! 

’Twas  death — ’twas  the  death  of  my  mistress  that  came. 
But  ever,  for  ever,  her  image  shall  last, 

I’ll  strip  all  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

On  her  grave  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 

And  the  new-blossom’d  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb.” 

Song. — By  a woman. — Pastorale. 

With  garlands  of  beauty  the  queen  of  the  May 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn ; 

For  who’d  wear  a garland  when  she  is  away, 

When  she  is  removed,  and  shall  never  return  ? 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  placed, 

We’ll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 

And  the  new-blossom’d  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 

Chorus. — Altro  modo. 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  this  garland  be  placed, 

We’ll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 

And  the  tears  of  her  country  shall  water  her  tomb. 
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Tobias  Smollett  was  the  second  son  of  Archibald,  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Janies  Smollett,  of  Bonhill.  His  mother 
was  a Miss  Cunningham,  of  Gilbertfield.  The  marriage  was 
against  the  consent  of  Sir  James;  but  as  the  couple  were 
without  any  kind  of  provision  for  support,  he  assigned  them 
the  farm  of  Dalquhurn,  which  was  near  his  own  residence, 
and  here,  in  1721,  Tobias  was  bom. 

Dalquhurn  is  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  and  valley  of 
Leven,  “perhaps  the  most  beautiful  district  in  Britain,”  a 
fit  birthplace  for  a poet.  Smollett  has  celebrated  the  vale  of 
Leven  in  the  beautiful  ode  addressed  to  his  parent  stream, 
and  mentions  the  home  of  his  forefathers  in  enthusiastic  yet 

not  exaggerated  terms  in  “ Humphrey  Clinker.” “A  vbry 

little  above  the  source  of  the  Leven,  on  the  Lake,  stands  the 
house  of  Cameron,  belonging  to  Mr.  Smollett,  so  embosomed 
in  an  oak-wood,  that  you  do  not  see  it  till  within  some  fifty 
yards  of  the  door.  The  lake  approaches  on  one  side  to  within 
six  or  seven  yards  of  the  windows : it  might  have  been  placed 
in  a higher  situation,  which  would  have  afforded  a more 
extensive  prospect,  and  a drier  atmosphere;  but  this  imperfec- 
tion is  not  chargeable  on  the  present  proprietor,  who  pur- 
chased it  ready  built,  rather  than  he  at  the  trouble  of 
repairing  his  own  family  house  of  Bonhill,  which  stands  two 
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miles  from  hence  on  the  Leven,  so  surrounded  with  planta- 
tions that  it  used  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Mavis  jor 
Thrushl  Nest.  Above  that  house  is  a romantic  glen,  or  cleft 
of  a mountain,  covered  with  hanging  woods,  having  at  the 
bottom  a fine  stream  of  water  that  forms  a number  of 
cascades  in  its  descent  to  join  the  Leven,  so  that  the  scene  is 
quite  enchanting.  I have  seen  the  Lago  di  Gfardi,  Albano  de 
Yico,  Bolsena,  and  Geneva,  and  I prefer  Loch  Lomond  to 
them  all;  a preference  which  is  certainly  owing  to  the  ver- 
dant islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  surface,  affording  the 
most  enchanting  objects  of  repose  to  the  excursive  view. 
Nor  are  the  banks  destitute  of  beauties,  which  even  partake 
of  the  sublime.  On  this  side  they  display  a sweet  variety  of 
woodland,  cornfields,  and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable 
villas  emerging  as  it  were  out  of  the  lake;  till,  at  some 
distance,  the  prospect  terminates  in  huge  mountains  covered 
with  heath,  which,  being  in  bloom,  affords  a very  rich  cover- 
ing of  purple.  Everything  here  is  romantic  beyond  imagina- 
tion. This  country  is  justly  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland: 
I do  not  doubt  that  it  may  vie  with  Arcadia  in  everything 
but  climate.  I am  sure  it  excels  it  in  verdure,  wood,  and 
water.” 

Tobias  Smollett  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dunbarton, 
under  Mr.  John  Love,  the  learned  antagonist  of  Ruddiman; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  appears  to  have 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence;  and  was  at  length,  some- 
what against  his  own  wish,  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Gordon, 
a surgeon  of  eminence  there.  His  inclinations  led  him  to  a 
military  life,  and  not  being  allowed  to  follow  them,  he  is 
said  to  have  resented  the  supposed  injury  by  satirizing  his 
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grandfather  and  his  master,  nnder  the  characters  of  “ the 
Old  Judge  and  Mr.  Potion,”  in  his  first  novel  of  “ Roderick 
Random?’  HeTlid  Mr.  Gordon  justiceat~a  subsequent 
period?by  speaking  handsomely  of  him  by  name  in  “ Hum- 
phrey Clinker.” 


When  Smollett  had  scarcely  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
his  grandfather,  Sir  James,  died,  neglecting  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  children  of  his  youngest  son;  and  this, 
operating  with  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  gave  him 
the  “ painful  distinction”  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  the  unamiable  character  of  the  Old  Judge  in  “ Roderick 
RandomJl 


Thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  without  anything  to  hope 
for  but  from  his  own  exertions,  Smollett,  before  he  was 
nineteen,  commenced  his  career  of  adventure  by  a journey  to 
London,  taking  wrth~Tnm~“TThe  Regicide,”  a tragedy  written 
dp  ring  the"cdurse  ofhis  studies.  What  can  be  more  ro- 
mantic ? Without  friends  or  protection  he  launched  upon  the 
troubled  sea  of  life,  and  during  his  voyage  gained  that  expe- 
rience and  that  insight  into  character  which  his  admirable 
productions  evince.  He  was  some  time  flattered  with  the 
expectation  of  having  his  tragedy  brought  on  the  stage.  Lord 
Lyttelton  approved  of  it,  and  Garrick  and  Lacy  had  given 
him  some  encouragement;  but  his  hopes  were  ultimately 
blighted.  Of  his  fruitless  attempts  and  bitter  disappointment 
he  has  drawn  a forcible  picture  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Melo- 


vmdication  of  his  wrong,  with  a preface,  in  which  he  does  not 
spare  the  managers  or  his  patron;  but  the  mediocrity  of  the 
drama  almost  exculpates  their  neglect: 
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While  he  was  thus  kept  in  suspense  he  found  it  expedient 
to  accept  the  situation  of  surgeon’s  mate,  on  board  a ship  of 
the  line;  and  he  sailed  soon  after  on  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Carthagena.  Of  this  voyage  he  has  left  a short 
account  in  his  “ Roderick  Random,”  and  a longer  one  in  the 
Compendium  of  Voyages  which  he  compiled  and  published  in 
1756.  The  disgust  which  a man  of  any  sensibility  and  culti- 
vation would  have  experienced  in  such  a situation,  degraded 
as  it  then  was,  must  have  been  poignantly  felt  by  one  of 
Smollett’s  lofty  and  independent  spirit.  He  abruptly  quitted 
the  navy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  resided  some  time  in 
Jamaica,  it  is  not  known  in  what  capacity;  but  returned  to 
England  in  1746.  This  short  period  of  sea-service  was 
enough  to  enable  the  quick  and  intuitive  genius  of  Smollett 
to  describe  sailors  in  such  a masterly  manner  as  to  afford 
models  to  all  succeeding  writers. 

“The  Tears  of  Scotland,”  an  effusion  which  came  warm 
from  the  heart,  was  written  at  this  period.  One  of  his 
particular  Mends  has  recorded  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  it  was  poured  forth.  “ Some  gentlemen,  having  met 
at  a tavern,  were  amusing  themselves  before  supper  with  a 
game  of  cards ; while  Smollett,  not  choosing  to  play,  sat  down 
to  write.  One  of  the  company  (the  late  R.  Graham,  Esq.,  of 
Gartmore),  who  was  afterwards  nominated  one  of  his  trustees, 
observing  his  earnestness,  and  supposing  he  was  writing 
verses,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  so.  He  accordingly  read  them 
the  first  sketch  of  “ The  Tears  of  Scotland,”  consisting  of  only 
six  stanzas. 

Smollett  was  at  this  time  settled  in  London,  and  tried  his 
fortune  in  his  profession,  but  failed  of  success.  Whether  his 
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spirit  was  too  haughty  and  unbending  to  submit  to  the  usual 
courses  of  establishing  a practice,  or  whether,  as  one  account 
says,  he  had  not  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  his 
female  patients,  certain  it  is  that  he  hastily  abandoned  that 
course  of  life. 

He  now  commenced  his  career  as  an  author,  renewed  his 
attempts  to  get  his  tragedy  acted,  and  sent  forth,  in  1746, 
“ Advice,”  and  in  the  following  year  “ Reproof,”  both  poetical 
satires  of  merit,  but  which  served  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  personal  enemies.  He  had  written  an  opera  named 
“ Alceste,”  which,  in  consequence  of  a quarrel  with  Rich,  was 
not  acted;  and  he  avenged  himself  by  introducing  the 
manager  in  his  “ Reproof.” 

About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Aim  Lascelles,  a lady  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  West  Indies:  he  was  to  have  received  a 
fortune  of  3000Z.  with  her;  but  of  that  sum  he  obtained  only 
a very  small  portion,  after  an  expensive  law-suit.  Having 
established  himself  genteelly,  the  increased  expense  of  house- 
keeping, which  he  was  unable  to  meet,  urged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  his  pen,  and  thus  “ Necessity,  that  fertile  mother 
of  Invention,”  gave  the  impulse  which  developed  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  as  a novelist,  and  produced  “ Roderick 
Random”  in  1748. 

The  success  of  this  novel  was  equal  to  its  very  superior 
merit;  it  brought  both  profit  and  reputation  to  the  author. 
The  general  opinion  that  it  described  his  own  adventures  gave 
it  additional  zest,  and  almost  every  character  was  applied  to 
some  known  individual.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
figured  himself  under  the  character  of  the  hero.  Mrs- 
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Smollett  was  supposed  to  be  Narcissa;  a bookbinder  and  a 
barber,  the  early  acquaintances  of  Smollett,  contended  for  the 
character  of  Strap,  and  the  naval  officers  under  whom  he  had 
served  were  Oakum  and  Whiffle.  Marmozet  and  Sheerwit,  in 
Mr.  Melopoyn’s  story,  were  intended  for  Garrick  and  Lyttel- 
ton. The  real  merit  of  the  work,  independent  of  these 
personal  allusions,  would  have  secured  its  success;  but  those 
who  know  the  keen  appetite  of  the  public  for  satire  of  the 
humorous  kind,  will  not  doubt  that  they  increased  its  then 
unprecedented  popularity. 

In  1750,  Smollett  went  to  Paris,  but  his  prejudices  against 
the  French  and  his  ignorance  of  their  language  rendered  his 
stay  there  a short  one.  The  year  after  he  published  “ Pere- 
grine Pickle,”  which  was  greatly  read  and  applauded.  He 
received  a “ handsome  reward”  for  inserting  the  prurient  and 
profligate  memoirs  of  Lady  Yane,  and  they  form  such  a mere 
episode,  we  wonder  they  have  not  been  expunged.  It  might 
suit  the  morbid  vanity  of  the  “ lady,”  to  pay  a large  sum  for 
the  insertion  of  her  memoirs  in  a popular  novel;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  author  who  received  the  money  for  such  a 
purpose  ? — one,  too,  who  described  himself  as — 

“ Too  coy  to  flatter  and  too  proud  to  serve, 

Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve.” 

Having  done  it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  “ flattering 
himself  that  he  had  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and 
insinuation,  that  could  be  construed  by  the  most  delicate 
readers  into  a trespass  upon  the  rules  of  decorum:” — the  one 
was  a consequence  of  the  other.  After  “ Peregrine  Pickle” 
was  published,  he  resumed  his  medical  profession,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  Dr.  Smollett;  but  from  what  university 
he  obtained  his  degree  was  a secret,  and  remains  one.  With 
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this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  Bath, 
and  published  a pamphlet  on  the  “ External  Use  of  Water.” 
Nobody,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  trust  their  healths  with 
the  “popular  author,” — reputation,  unless  exclusively  pro- 
fessional, being  a greater  drawback  to  success  than  the  most 
profound  stupidity.  Disappointed,  therefore,  in  this  design, 
he  again  took  up  the  pen  as  a profession,  and  fixed  himself  in 
Chelsea,  where  he  wrote  the  “ Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom.”  This  novel  has  not  been  relished  so  much 
as  the  others,  and  with  reason;  the  subject  and  characters  are 
disgusting,  and  the  story  is  tedious  and  spun  out.  There  is, 
however,  some  biting  satire  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
world,  and  some  powerful  writing  in  it.  The  robber-scene  in 
the  forest  is  a masterpiece  of  effect. 

His  life  was  now  devoted  to  literary  occupation,  and  he 
soon  published  a new  translation  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  for  which, 
under  the  patronage  of  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  he  had  obtained  a 
large  subscription.  Smollett’s  genius  fitted  him  peculiarly  for 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken;  but,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
patch, he  contented  himself  with  an  improvement  upon  the 
faithless  translation  of  Jarvis;  and  Lord  Woodhouslee  has 
given  a decided  preference  to  the  older  and  more  correct  trans- 
lation of  Motteux. 

He  found  at  this  period  a short  respite  from  his  labours  to 
make  a visit  to  his  native  country,  and  to  see  his  mother. 
Dr.  Moore  has  related  a delightful  anecdote  of  what  occurred 
upon  this  occasion.  “ On  Smollett’s  arrival,  he  was  introduced 
to  his  mother,  with  the  connivance  of  Mrs.  Telfer,  as  a gentle- 
man from  the  West  Indies,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  son.  The  better  to  support  his  assumed  character. 
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he  endeavoured  to  preserve  a serious  countenance,  approaching 
to  a frown;  hut,  while  his  mother’s  eyes  were  rivetted  on  his 
countenance,  he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  She  imme- 
diately sprung  from  her  chair,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  exclaimed,  ‘ Ah,  my  son ! my  son ! I have  found  you 
at  last !’  She  afterwards  told  him,  that  if  he  had  kept  his 
austere  look,  and  continued  to  gloom,  he  might  have  escaped 
detection  some  time  longer;  ‘but  your  old  roguish  smile 
(added  she)  betrayed  you  at  once !’  ” 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Smollett  was  engaged  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the  “ Critical  Review,”  then  set  up 
in  opposition  to  the  “ Monthly  Review.”  His  talents  were  very 
well  calculated  for  the  task  he  undertook,  as  he  had  a prompt 
and  ready  wit,  and  a good  stock  of  general  knowledge;  but  he 
possessed  that  irritable  temperament  which  often  interfered 
with  his  better  judgment,  and  made  him  deal  out  invective 
instead  of  fair  and  dispassionate  criticism.  His  life  was  thus 
embittered  by  perpetual  squabbles,  and  he  brought  upon  him- 
self the  whole  genus  irritabile  of  disappointed  authors.  The 
political  quack,  Dr.  Shebbeare,  the  satirist  Churchill,  and  Dr. 
Grainger,  were  among  others  of  less  note  whom  he  provoked 
to  retaliation;  and  an  unlucky  attack  upon  Admiral  Knowles, 
who  drew  him  into  his  toils  by  a stratagem  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  terminated  in  a sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  a fine  of  100Z. 

In  1758  he  brought  out  his  “ Complete  History  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748.”  This  was  written  in  the  space  of  fourteen  months — 
a specimen,  as  it  has  been  observed,  of  “ literary  industry,”  a 
specimen  also  of  literary  presumption.  Neither  his  temper  of 
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mind  nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  to  be  an  historical 
writer.  But  the  work  was  written  in  a clear  and  easy  style, 
and  it  was  very  popular,  and  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
8vo  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  was 
rapidly  sold. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  “ Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,”  a stupid  and  tedious  imitation  of  “ Don 
Quixote.” 

The  success  which  attended  his  historical  labours  induced 
him  to  write  a “ Continuation  of  the  History  of  England,  from 
1748  to  1765,”  which  was  published  in  detached  numbers; 
the  sale  was  very  extensive,  and  he  obtained  2000Z.  by  both 
his  histories,  a large  sum  at  that  time,  when  literary  labours 
were  not  generally  overpaid:  hut  it  is  said  that  his  bookseller 
also  gained  1000Z.  by  the  mere  transfer  of  the  copyright  to 
another.  This  “ Continuation”  is  still  appended  to  Hume’s 
History  of  England,  and  upon  the  whole  is  not  unworthy  to 
rank  with  it.  Pie  also  lent  his  aid  to  the  completion  of  “ The 
Modern  Universal  History,”  in  which  the  histories  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  are  written  by  him. 

When  Lord  Bute  came  into  office,  Smollett  employed  his 
pen  in  the  defence  of  government  against  popular  clamour,  in 
a weekly  paper  called  “ The  Briton.”  This  was  promptly 
answered  and  eventually  written  down  by  the  celebrated 
“ North  Briton”  of  Wilkes.  Smollett  had  been  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  his  opponent,  and  had  availed  himself  of 
his  friendship  upon  several  occasions;  once  for  the  kind  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  release  of  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson’s 
negro  servant,  who  had  entered  as  a sailor;  and  sometime^ 
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where  he  himself  was  interested.  But  friendship  gave  way  to 
political  animosity,  and  Smollett  forgot  the  obligations  and 
gratitude  he  had  so  warmly  expressed.  The  minister  wanted 
spirit  to  sustain  the  contest.  Smollett,  however,  was  not  de- 
ficient in  courage  or  zeal,  and  was  indignant  that  “ Lord  Bute 
should  set  himself  up  as  a pillory,  to  be  pelted  at  by  all  the 
blackguards  of  England,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  would 
grow  tired  and  leave  off.” 

In  17 63  Smollett  lent  his  name,  if  not  assistance,  to  a trans- 
lation of  Yoltaire’s  Works,  and  to  a compilation  called  “ The 
Present  State  of  all  Nations.”  About  this  time  he  was  visited 
by  a calamity  which  deeply  afflicted  him.  He  lost  his  only 
child,  Elizabeth,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  person, 
at  the  interesting  age  of  fifteen.  His  health  sunk  under  the 
effects  of  grief,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
divert  its  progress  by  a continental  tour.  From  June,  1763, 
to  1766,  he  resided  abroad;  and  on  his  return  published  his 
“ Travels  through  France  and  Italy,”  in  2 vols.  8vo,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  his  friends.  They  afford  a melancholy 
picture  of  his  mind,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  a state  to 
receive  unfavourable  impressions  from  objects  which,  under 
more  happy  circumstances,  he  would  have  contemplated  with 
pleasure;  yet  his  acute  observation,  his  natural  good  sense  and 
pointed  humour,  at  times  break  through  the  splenetic  gloom: 
he  was  “ overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  domestic  calamity,” 
he  thought  himself  “ traduced  by  malice  and  persecuted  by 
faction,”  and  his  bodily  suffering  added  to  these,  put  him  out 
of  humour  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  his  health  still  decaying, 
“ he  visited  Scotland  for  the  last  time,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
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receiving  a parent’s  last  embrace.”  He  was  now  afflicted  with 
constant  rheumatic  pains,  and  with  an  ulcer  on  his  arm,  which, 
having  been  neglected  at  first,  caused  him  great  suffering,  and 
confined  him  to  his  chamber.  It  was  but  at  short  intervals 
that  he  could  associate  with  his  friends. 

From  Scotland  to  Bath,  and  in  1767  found  himself  consi- 
derably restored.  His  renewed  vigour  was  shown  in  the 
“ Adventures  of  an  Atom,”  a violent  political  satire,  wherein, 
under  fictitious  names,  he  abused  ministers.  But  his  health 
again  requiring  a milder  climate,  this  “ independent  writer,” 
this  man  “ too  coy  to  flatter,”  got  his  friends  to  solicit  the  very 
ministers  whom  he  had  satirized,  for  a consulship.  It  can 
occasion  no  surprise  that  this  application  did  not  succeed. 


In  1770,  however,  he  left  England  again  for  Italy,  writing 


on  ‘'the  way  “ The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.ll— a 
pleasant  gossiping  work,  which  has  remained  a favourite.  It 


is  quite  as  amusing  as  going  the  journey  could  have  been; 
and  we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of  what  happened  on  the 
road  as  if  we  had  been  of  the  party.  Humphrey  Clinker  him- 
self is  exquisite;  and  his  sweetheart,  Winifrid  Jenkins,  not 
much  behind  him.  Matthew  Bramble,  though  not  altogether 
original,  is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  “Rivals.”  But 
Lismahago  is  the  flower  of  the  flock.  His  tenaciousness  in 
argument  is  not  so  delightful  as  the  relaxation  of  his  logical 
severity  when  he  finds  his  fortune  mellowing  in  the  wintry 
smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  is  the  best  preserved 
and  most  severe  of  all  Smollett’s  characters.  The  indecency 
and  filth  in  this  novel  are  what  must  be  allowed  to  all 
Smollett’s  writings. 
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Smollett  lingered  through  the  summer,  and,  after  much 
suffering,  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1771,  at  the  un- 
timely age  of  fifty-one  years.  It  is  much  to  he  feared  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  much  loved  child, 
and  by  chagrin  at  unmerited  neglect.  His  widow  long  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  supporting 
herself  in  obscurity  and  with  difficulty  upon  the  small  remnant 
of  fortune  which  he  had  been  able  to  bequeath  to  her;  and  she 
diminished  her  slender  means  by  erecting  a plain  monument 
to  his  memory,  on  which  was  engraved  an  inscription  written 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Smollett’s  verses  are  few,  but  they  are  excellent;  they 
breathe  inspiration.  Who  does  not  regret  that  he  should  be 
so  entirely  occupied  in  literary  drudgery  as  to  leave  him  no 
leisure  to  give  us  more  ? “ The  Ode  to  Independence,”  “ The 
Tears  of  Scotland,”  and  the  beautiful  little  pastoral  ode  “ To 
Leven  Water,”  are,  however,  enough  to  give  him  no  mean 
rank  among  the  lyrical  poets  of  Britain. 

His  literary  character  has  been  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  the  felicity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  kindred  genius,  m an 
elegant  memoir  prefixed  to  his  novels,  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  in  this  slight  sketch : it  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  at  length;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  that  portion 
which  relates  to  the  poetry  of  Smollett. 

“ Every  successful  novelist  must  be  more  or  less  a poet, 
even  though  he  may  never  have  written  a line  of  verse.  The 
quality  of  imagination  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  him:  his 
accurate  powers  of  examining  and  embodying  human  character 
and  human  passion,  as  well  as  the  external  face  of  nature,  is 
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not  less  essential;  and  the  talent  of  describing  well  what  he 
feels  with  acuteness,  added  to  the  above  requisites,  goes  far  to 
complete  the  poetic  character.  Smollett  was,  even  in  the 
ordinary  sense  which  limits  the  name  to  those  who  write 
verses,  a poet  of  distinction;  and  in  this  particular  superior 
to  Fielding,  who  seldom  aims  at  more  than  a slight  transla- 
tion from  the  classics.” — In  a note  upon  this  passage,  Mr. 
Campbell’s  opinion  of  Smollett’s  poems  is  cited,  in  which  he 
says — “ They  have  a portion  of  delicacy  not  to  be  found  in 
his  novels;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  prose  fictions,  the 
strength  of  a master’s  hand.”  “ The  truth  is  (adds  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  that  in  these  very  novels  are  expended  many 
of  the  ingredients  both  of  grave  and  humorous  poetry.” 


ODES. 


TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

STKOPHE. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 

Thy  steps  I follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 

Immortal  Liberty ! whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleach’d  the  tyrant’s  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 

With  frantic  superstition  for  his  guide, 

Arm’d  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall, 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied; 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser’s  flood, 

In  Heaven’s  name  urged  the  infernal  blow; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow: 

The  vanquish’d  were  baptized  with  blood ! 1 

ANTISTKOPHE. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 

From  altars  stained  with  human  gore; 

And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led, 

In  safety,  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 

There  in  a cave  asleep  she  lay, 

Lull’d  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main; 

When  a bold  savage  pass’d  that  way, 

Impell’d  by  destiny, — his  name  Disdain. 

1 Charlemagne  offered  the  Saxons  the  alternative  of  death  or  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  said,  that  after  having  obliged  four  thousand  Saxon 
prisoners  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  immediately  after  they 
were  baptized,  he  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut. — Their  prince  Vitikind 
fled  for  shelter  to  Gotrick,  King  of  Denmark. 
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Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear’d: 

The  hunted  hear  supplied  a shaggy  vest; 

The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard; 

And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast. 

He  stopp’d — he  gazed — his  bosom  glow’d, 

And  deeply  felt  the’  impression  of  her  charms: 

He  seized  the’  advantage  Fate  allow’d; 

And  straight  compress’d  her  in  his  vigorous  arms. 
STROPHE. 

The  curlew  scream’d,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravish’d  rite; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew; 

And  Independence  saw  the  light. 

The  light  he  saw  in  Albion’s  happy  plains, 

Where  under  cover  of  a flowering  thorn, 

While  Philomel  renew’d  her  warbled  strains. 

The’  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  horn — 

The  mountain  dryads  seized  with  joy 

The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consign’d ; 

The  Doric  Muse  caress’d  the  favourite  boy; 

The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 

As  rolling  years  matured  his  age, 

He  flourish’d  hold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire; 

While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  sire. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Accomplish’d  thus,  he  wing’d  his  way, 

And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the’  aspiring  soul. 

On  desert  isles1  ’twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 

Where  Tyranny  beheld  amazed 

Fair  Freedom’s  Temple,  where  he  mark’d  her  grave. 

He  steel’d  the  blunt  Batavian’s  arms 
To  burst  the’  Iberian’s  double  chain;2 
And  cities  rear’d,  and  planted  farms, 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune’s  wide  domain. 

1 Although  Venice  was  built  a considerable  time  before  the  era  here 
assigned  for  the  birth  of  Independence,  the  republic  had  not  yet 
attained  to  any  great  degree  of  power  and  splendour. 

2 The  Low  Countries  were  not  only  oppressed  by  grievous  taxations, 
but  likewise  threatened  with  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
when  the  Seven  Provinces  revolted,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
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! He,  with,  the  generous  rustics,  sate 
On  Uri’s  rocks  in  close  divan;1 
' And  wing’d  that  arrow  sure  as  fate. 

Which  ascertain’d  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

STEOPHE. 

Arabia’s  scorching  sands  he  cross’d,2 
Where  blasted  Nature  pants  supine. 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 

To  Freedom’s  adamantine  shrine; 

And  many  a Tartar-horde  forlorn,  aghast,3 

He  snatch’d  from  under  fell  Oppression’s  wing; 

And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 

The’  all-cheering  hymns  of  Liberty  to  sing, 
j He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 
i Diffused  through  every  baser  mould, 

j E’en  now  he  stands  on  Calvi’s  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold.4 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
Pomp’s  tinsel  livery  to  despise: 

My  lips,  by  him  chastised  to  truth, 

Ne’er  paid  that  homage  which  the  heart  denies. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

j Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 

Where  varnish’d  Yice  and  Vanity  combined. 

To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread; 

And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  freeborn  mind. 

"Where  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 

And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  Fancy  blow ; 

And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 

Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant’s  brow; 

Where  ever  dimpling  Falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 

Presents  her  cup  of  stale  Profession’s  froth; 

And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train, 

Torments  the  sons  of  Gluttony  and  Sloth. 

1 Alluding  to  the  known  story  of  William  Tell  and  his  associates,  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

J 2 The  Arabs,  rather  than  resign  their  independency,  have  often 
abandoned  their  habitations,  and  encountered  all  the  horrors  of  the 
desert. 

3 From  the  tyranny  of  Genghis-Khan,  Timur-Bec,  and  other  eastern 
conquerors,  whole  tribes  of  Tartars  were  used  to  fly  into  the  remoter 
wastes  of  Cathay,  where  no  army  could  follow  them. 

4 The  noble  stand  made  by  Pascal  Paoli  and  his  associates  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  French  must  endear  them  to  all  the  sons  of  Liberty 
and  Independence. 
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STROPHE. 

In  Fortune’s  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 

With  either  India’s  glittering  spoils  oppress’d: 

So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  harness’d  pride, 

That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 

For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 

And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay; 

And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  ring; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  intervene ; 

And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just, 

In  vengeance  hang  a damp  on  every  scene, 

Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Nature  I’ll  court  in  her  sequester’d  haunts 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell, 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants,  * 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplation  dwell. 
There  Study  shall  with  Solitude  recline; 

And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 

The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  Life  sustains : 
And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  door; 

And  Taste,  unspoil’d,  the  frugal  table  spread; 

And  Industry  supply  the  humble  store; 

And  Sleep,  unbribed,  his  dews  refreshing  shed: 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite, 

Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night; 

And  Independence  o’er  the  day  preside, 

Propitious  power ! my  patron  and  my  pride. 


TO  MIRTH. 

Parent  of  joy  ! heart-easing  Mirth ! 

Whether  of  Yenus  or  Aurora  born; 
Yet  goddess  sure  of  heavenly  birth, 
Visit  benign  a son  of  Grief  forlorn: 
Thy  glittering  colours  gay, 
Around  him,  Mirth,  display; 
And  o’er  his  raptured  sense 
Diffuse  thy  living  influence: 
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So  shall  each  hill,  in  purer  green  array’d, 

And,  flower- adorn’d,  in  new-born  beauty  glow; 

The  grove  shall  smooth  the  horrors  of  the  shade, 

And  streams  in  murmurs  shall  forget  to  flow. 
Shine,  goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray, 

And  gild  (a  second  sun)  with  brighter  beam  our  day. 
Labour  with  thee  forgets  his  pain, 

And  aged  Poverty  can  smile  with  thee; 

If  thou  be  nigh,  Grief’s  hate  is  vain, 

And  weak  the’  uplifted  arm  of  Tyranny.  v- 
The  Morning  opes  on  high 
His  universal  eye; 

And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  glories  in  a golden  shower ! 

Lo ! Darkness  trembling  ’fore  the  hostile  ray, 
Shrinks  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  forlorn : 

The  brood  obscene,  that  own  her  gloomy  sway, 
Troop  in  her  rear,  and  fly  the’  approach  of  morn. 

Pale  shivering  ghosts,  that  dread  the’  all-cheering  light, 
Quick  as  the  lightning’s  flash  glide  to  sepulchral  night. 
But  whence  the  gladdening  beam 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 
O’er  the  long  prospect  wide  ? 

’Tis  Mirth.  I see  her  sit 
In  majesty  of  light, 

With  Laughter  at  her  side. 

Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  near 
Wide  waves  her  glancing  wing  in  air ; 

And  young  Wit  flings  his  pointed  dart, 

That  guiltless  strikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  Affliction’s  power, 

Fear  not  now  wild  Passion’s  rage, 

Nor  fear  ye  aught  in  evil  hour, 

Save  the  tardy  hand  of  Age. 

Now  Mirth  hath  heard  the  suppliant  Poet’s  prayer; 

No  cloud  that  rides  the  blast  shall  vex  the  troubled  air. 


TO  SLEEP. 

Soft  Sleep,  profoundly  pleasing  power. 
Sweet  patron  of  the  peaceful  hour, 

0,  listen  from  thy  calm  abode. 

And  hither  wave  thy  magic  rod; 
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Extend  thy  silent,  soothing  sway. 

And  charm  the  canker  Care  away. 
Whether  thou  lovest  to  glide  along 
Attended  hy  an  airy  throng 
Of  gentle  dreams  and  smiles  of  joy. 
Such  as  adorn  the  wanton  hoy; 

Or  to  the  monarch’s  fancy  bring 
Delights  that  better  suit  a king; 

The  glittering  host,  the  groaning  plain. 
The  clang  of  arms,  and  victor’s  train ; 
Or  should  a milder  vision  please, 
Present  the  happy  scenes  of  peace; 
Plump  Autumn,  blushing  all  around; 
Rich  Industry,  with  toil  embrown’d; 
Content,  with  brow  serenely  gay. 

And  genial  Art’s  refulgent  ray. 


TO  LEVEN- WATER. 

On  Leven’s  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 

And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love; 

I envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the’  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream ! in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I wont  to  lave; 

No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source; 

No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 

That  sweetly  warbles  o’er  its  bed, 

With  white,  round,  polish’d  pebbles  spread; 

While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood; 

The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride; 

The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 

The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 

The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par.1 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 

A charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 

By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 

And  hedges  flower’d  with  eglantine. 

1 The  par  is  a small  fish,  not  unlike  the  smelt,  which  it  rivals  in 
delicacy  and  flavour. 
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Still  on  thy  hanks,  so  gaily  green, 

May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  he  seen, 
And  lasses  chanting  o’er  the  pail, 

And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale, 

And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  industry  imbrown’d  with  toil, 

And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


TO  BLUE-EYED  ANN. 

When  the  rough  North  forgets  to  howl, 
And  Ocean’s  billows  cease  to  roll; 

When  Libyan  sands  are  bound  in  frost. 
And  cold  to  Nova  Zembla’s  lost ! 

When  heavenly  bodies  cease  to  move, 

My  blue- eyed  Ann  I’ll  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  flowers  the  meads  adorn; 
Nor  sweetness  deck  the  rosy  thorn; 

Nor  swelling  buds  proclaim  the  spring; 
Nor  parching  heats  the  dogstar  bring; 
Nor  laughing  lilies  paint  the  grove, 

When  blue- eyed  Ann  I cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  joy  in  hope  he  found; 

Nor  pleasures  dance  their  frolic  round; 
Nor  Love’s  light  god  inhabit  earth; 

Nor  beauty  give  to  passion  birth; 

Nor  heat  to  summer  sunshine  cleave, 
When  blue- eyed  Nanny  I deceive. 

When  rolling  seasons  cease  to  change, 
Inconstancy  forgets  to  range; 

When  lavish  May  no  more  shall  bloom, 
Nor  gardens  yield  a rich  perfume; 

When  Nature  from  her  sphere  shall  start, 
I’ll  tear  my  Nanny  from  my  heart. 
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BURLESQUE  ODE.1 

Where  wast  thou,  wittol  Ward,  when  hapless  fate 
From  these  weak  arms  mine  aged  grannam  tore: 

These  pious  arms  essay’d  too  late, 

To  drive  the  dismal  phantom  from  the  door. 

Could  not  thy  healing  drop,  illustrious  quack, 

Could  not  thy  salutary  pill  prolong  her  days; 

For  whom  so  oft  to  Mary ’bone,  alack ! 

Thy  sorrels  dragg’d  thee  through  the  worst  of  ways  ! 

Oil- dropping  Twickenham  did  not  then  detain 
Thy  steps,  though  tended  by  the  Cambrian  maids; 

Nor  the  sweet  environs  of  Drury  Lane; 

Nor  dusty  Pimlico’s  embowering  shades; 

Nor  Whitehall  by  the  river’s  hank, 

Beset  with  rowers  dank; 

Nor  where  the’  Exchange  pours  forth  its  tawny  sons; 

Nor  where  to  mix  with  offal,  soil  and  blood. 

Steep  Snow  Hill  rolls  the  sable  flood; 

Nor  where  the  Mint’s  contaminated  kennel  runs: 

111  doth  it  now  beseem, 

That  thou  shouldst  doze  and  dream, 

When  Death  in  mortal  armour  came. 

And  struck  with  ruthless  dart  the  gentle  dame. 

Her  liberal  hand  and  sympathizing  breast 
The  brute  creation  kindly  bless’d : 

Where’er  she  trod  grimalkin  purr’d  around, 

The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own’d; 

Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbling  goose 
Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse; 

The  strutting  cock  she  daily  fed, 

And  turkey  with  his  snout  so  red; 

Of  chickens  careful  as  the  pious  hen, 

Nor  did  she  overlook  the  tomtit  or  the  wren; 

While  redbreast  hopp’d  before  her  in  the  hall, 

As  if  she  common  mother  were  of  all. 

For  my  distracted  mind, 

What  comfort  can  I find  ? 

1 Dr.  Smollett  imagining  himself  ill  treated  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  wrote 
the  above  burlesque  on  that  nobleman’s  monody  on  the  death  of  bis 
lady. 
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0 best  of  grannams ! thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
And  I am  left  behind  to  weep  and  moan, 

To  sing  thy  dirge  in  sad  funereal  lay, 

Ah  ! woe  is  me  ! alack ! and  well-a-day  ! 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

WRITTEN  IN  1746. 

Mottkn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish’d  peace — thy  laurels  torn ! 

Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown’d, 

Lie  slaughter’d  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 

In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 

The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 

Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 

Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life  ! 
Thy  swains  are  famish’d  on  the  rocks 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks : 
Thy  ravish’d  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 

Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime 
Through  the  wide- spreading  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown’d  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish’d  blaze  ? 

Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 

Thy  neck  is  hended  to  the  yoke. 

What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 

By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day: 

No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night; 

No  strains,  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 

And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe. 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o’er  the  silent  plain. 
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0 baneful  cause ! oh  fatal  morn,  ♦ 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 

The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood, 

The  parent  shed  his  children’s  blood. 

Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 

The  victor’s  soul  was  not  appeased; 

The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doom’d  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o’er  the  heath; 

The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread; 

Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 

She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend, 
And  stretch’d  beneath  the  inclement  skies. 
Weeps  o’er  her  tender  babes  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpair’d  remembrance  reigns, 
Besentment  of  my  country’s  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 

And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 

My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow: — 

“ Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia ! mourn 
Thy  banish’d  peace,  thy  laurels  torn !” 


VERSES  OH  A YOUNG  LADY 

PLATING-  ON  A HARPSICHORD,  AND  SINGINO. 

When  Sappho  struck  the  quivering  wire, 
The  throbbing  breast  was  all  on  fire: 

And  when  she  raised  the  vocal  lay, 

The  captive  soul  was  charm’d  away ! 

But  had  the  nymph  possessed  with  these 
Thy  softer,  chaster  power  to  please; 

Thy  beauteous  air  of  sprightly  youth, 

Thy  native  smiles  of  artless  truth; 


P.  10. 
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The  worm  of  Grief  had  never  prey’d 
On  the  forsaken  love-sick  maid: 

Nor  had  she  mourn’d  a hapless  flame, 
Nor  dash’d  on  rocks  her  tender  frame. 


LOYE  ELEGY. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

Where  now  are  all  my  flattering  dreams  of  joy  ? 
Monimia,  give  my  soul  her  wonted  rest; 

Since  first  thy  beauty  fix’d  my  roving  nye, 

Heart-gnawing  cares  corrode  my  pensive  breast. 

Let  happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call, 

With  festive  songs  beguile  the  fleeting  hour; 

Lead  beauty  through  the  mazes  of  the  ball. 

Or  press  her,  wanton,  in  love’s  roseate  bower. 

For  me,  no  more  I’ll  range  the’  empurpled  mead, 
Where  shepherds  pipe,  and  virgins  dance  around. 

Nor  wander  through  the  woodbine’s  fragrant  shade. 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  resound. 

I’ll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall, 

Where  fancy  paints  the  glimmering  taper  blue, 

Where  damps  hang  mouldering  on  the  ivied  wall, 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew: 

There,  leagued  with  hopeless  anguish  and  despair, 
Awhile  in  silence  o’er  my  fate  repine : 

Then,  with  a long  farewell  to  Love  and  Care, 

To  kindred  dust  my  weary  limbs  consign. 

Wilt  thou,  Monimia,  shed  a gracious  tear 

On  the  cold  grave  where  all  my  sorrows  rest  ? 

Strew  vernal  flowers,  applaud  my  love  sincere, 

And  hid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my  breast  ? 
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ADVICE,  AND  REPROOF : 

TWO  SATIRES. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  1746  AND  1747. 


Sed  podice  levi 

Cseduntur  tumidse  medico  ridente  Mariscse. 

0 Proceres ! censore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

Juvenal. 


nam  quis 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ? quando  recepit 
Ejectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 

Ibid. 


ADVICE. 

% Satire. 

POET FRIEND. 

POET. 

Enough,  enough;  all  this  we  knew  before; 

’Tis  infamous,  I grant  it,  to  he  poor: 

And  who  so  much  to  sense  and  glory  lost, 

Will  hug  the  curse  that  not  one  joy  can  boast ! 

From  the  pale  hag,  0 ! could  I once  break  loose; 
Divorced,  all  hell  shall  not  retie  the  noose ! 

Not  with  more  care  shall  H avoid  his  wife, 

Not  Cope1  fly  swifter,  lashing  for  h;s  life, 

Than  I to  leave  the  meagre  fiend  behind. 

FRIEND. 

Exert  your  talents;  Nature,  ever  kind, 

Enough  for  happiness  bestows  on  all; 

’Tis  sloth  or  pride  that  finds  her  gifts  too  small 

Why  sleeps  the  Muse  ? — is  there  no  room  for  praise, 
When  such  bright  names  in  constellation  blaze  ? 

1 General  Cope  was  famous  for  an  expeditious  retreat,  though  not 
quite  so  deliberate  as  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Persia; 
having  unfortunately  forgotten  to  bring  his  army  along  with  him. 


ADVICE. 
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When  sage  Newcastle,1  abstinently  great, 

Neglects  his  food  to  cater  for  the  state; 

And  Grafton,2  towering  Atlas  of  the  throne, 

So  well  rewards  a genius  like  his  own: 

Granville3  and  Bath3  illustrious,  need  I name, 

For  sober  dignity  and  spotless  fame; 

Or  Pitt,  the’  unshaken  Abdiel,4  yet  unsung: 

Thy  candour,  Cho’m’dly ! and  thy  truth,  0 Younge ! 

POET. 

The’  advice  is  good;  the  question  only,  whether 
These  names  and  virtues  ever  dwelt  together  ? 

But  what  of  that  ? the  more  the  bard  shall  claim, 

Who  can  create  as  well  as  cherish  fame. 

But  one  thing  more, — how  loud  must  I repeat, 

To  rouse  the’  engaged  attention  of  the  great, 

Amused,  perhaps,  with  C ’s5  prolific  bum, 

Or  wrapt  amidst  the  transports  of  a drum  ;6 
"While  'the  grim  porter  watches  every  door. 

Stern  foe  to  tradesmen,  poets,  and  the  poor. 

The’  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell, 

Nor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  hell. 

1 Alluding  to  the  philosophical  contempt  which  this  great  personage 
manifested  for  the  sensual  delights  of  the  stomach. 

2 This  noble  peer,  remarkable  for  sublimity  of  parts,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  conferred  the  laureate  on  Colley  Cibber,  a 
delectable  bard,  whose  character  has  already  employed,  together  with 
his  own,  the  greatest  pens  of  the  age. 

3 Two  noblemen,  famous  in  their  day,  for  nothing  more  than  their 
fortitude  in  bearing  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  their  country. 

4 Abdiel,  according  to  Milton,  was  the  only  seraph  that  preserved  his 
integrity  in  the  midst  of  corruption — 

Among  the  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified — 

5 This  alludes  to  a phenomenon,  not  more  strange  than  true.  The 
person  here  meant  having  actually  laid  upwards  of  forty  eggs,  as  several 
physicians  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  can  attest:  one  of  -whom 
we  hear,  has  undertaken  the  incubation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  favour  the 
world  with  an  account  of  his  success.  Some  virtuosi  affirm,  that  such 
productions  must  be  the  effect  of  a certain  intercourse  of  organs  not  fit 
to  be  named. 

3 This  was  a riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  people,  of  both  sexes,  at 
a private  house,  consisting  of  some  hundreds ; not  unaptly  styled  a drum, 
from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainment.  There  were  also 
drum-major,  rout,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of 
multitude  and  uproar,  as  the  significant  name  of  each  declares. 
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E’en  Atticus  (so  wills  the  voice  of  fate) 

Enshrines  in  clouded  majesty  his  state; 

Nor  to  the’  adoring  crowd  vouchsafes  regard. 

Though  priests  adore,  and  every  priest  a bard. 

Shall  I then  follow  with  the  venal  tribe, 

And  on  the  threshold  the  base  mongrel  bribe  ? 

Bribe  him,  to  feast  my  mute-imploring  eye, 

With  some  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a gracious  lie ! 

A lie  'to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 

Degrade  my  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth; 

While,  fool’d  with  hope,  revolves  my  joyless  day, 
And  friends,  and  fame,  and  fortune  fleet  away; 

Till,  scandal,  indigence,  and  scorn  my  lot. 

The  dreary  gaol  entombs  me,  where  I rot ! 

Is  there,  ye  varnish’d  ruffians  of  the  state ! 

Not  one,  among  the  millions  whom  ye  cheat, 

Who,  while  he  totters  on  the  brink  of  woe, 

Dares,  ere  he  falls,  attempt  the’  avenging  blow  ? 

A steady  blow ! his  languid  soul  to  feast. 

And  rid  his  country  of  one  curse  at  least ! 

FRIEND. 

What ! turn  assassin  ? 

POET. 

Let  the’  assassin  bleed: 

My  fearless  verse  shall  justify  the  deed, 

’Tis  he,  who  lures  the’  unpractised  mind  astray. 

Then  leaves  the  wretch  to  misery  a prey; 

Perverts  the  race  of  virtue  just  begun, 

And  stabs  the  public  in  her  ruin’d  son. 

FRIEND. 

Heavens,  how  you  rail ! the  man’s  consumed  by  spite 
If  Lockman’s1  fate  attends  you,  when  you  write; 

Let  prudence  more  propitious  arts  inspire : 

The  lower  still  you  crawl,  you’ll  climb  the  higher. 

Go,  then,  with  every  supple  virtue  stored, 

And  thrive,  the  favour’d  valet  of  my  lord. 

Is  that  denied?  a boon  more  humble  crave; 

And  minister  to  him  who  serves  a slave: 

Be  sure  you  fasten  on  Promotion’s  scale, 

E’en  if  you  seize  some  footman  by  the  tail: 

1 It  was  Lockman’s  fate  to  be  little  read,  and  less  approved. 
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The’  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  prospect  clear, 

From  the  smirch’d  scullion  to  the’  embroider’d  peer. 

The’  ambitious  drudge  preferr’d,  postillion  rides ; 
Advanced  again,  the  chair  benighted  guides; 

| Here  doom’d,  if  nature  strung  his  sinewy  frame, 

The  slave,  perhaps,  of  some  insatiate  dame; 

But  if  exempted  from  the’  Herculean  toil, 

A fairer  field  awaits  him,  rich  with  spoil; 

There  shall  he  shine  with  mingling  honours  bright, 

His  master’s  pathic,  pimp,  and  parasite; 

Then  strut  a captain,  if  his  wish  he  war, 

And  grasp,  in  hope,  a truncheon  and  a star: 

Or  if  the  sweets  of  peace  his  soul  allure, 

| Bask  at  his  ease  in  some  warm  sinecure; 
j His  fate  in  consul,  clerk,  or  agent  vary, 

Or  cross  the  seas,  an  envoy’s  secretary: 

Composed  of  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  pride, 

A prostrate  sycophant  shall  rise  a L d:1 

And,  won  from  kennels  to  the’  impure  embrace, 
Accomplish’d  Warren2  triumphs  o’er  disgrace. 

POET. 

, Eternal  infamy  his  name  surround. 

Who  planted  first  that  vice  on  British  ground  ! 

A vice  that  spite  of  sense  and  nature  reigns. 

And  poisons  genial  love,  and  manhood  stains ! 

Pollio  ! the  pride  of  science  and  its  shame, 

The  Muse  weeps  o’er  thee,  while  she  brands  thy  name ! 
Abhorrent  views  that  prostituted  groom, 

The’  indecent  grotto  and  polluted  dome ! 

There  only  may  the  spurious  passion  glow, 

Where  not  one  laurel  decks  the  caitiffs  brow, 

Obscene  with  crimes  avow’d,  of  every  dye, 

Corruption,  lusf,  oppression,  perjury: 

Let  Chardin3  with  a chaplet  round  his  head, 

The  taste  of  Maro  and  Anacreon  plead; 

i  1 This  child  of  dirt  (to  use  a great  author’s  expression),  without  any 
j)ther  quality  than  grovelling  adulation,  has  arrived  at  the  power  of  in- 
ulting  his  betters  every  day. 

2 Another  son  of  fortune,  who  owes  his  present  affluence  to  the  most 
ufamous  qualifications;  commonly  called  Brush  Warren,  from  having 
leen  a shoeblack. 

3 This  genial  knight  wore  at  his  own  banquet  a garland  of  flowers,  in 
mitation  of  the  ancients : and  kept  two  rosy  boys  robed  in  white,  for 
he  entertainment  of  his  guests. 
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“ Sir,  Flaccus  knew  to  live  as  well  as  write. 

And  kept,  like  me,  two  boys  array’d  in  white.” 

Worthy  to  feel  that  appetence  of  fame 
Which  rivals  Horace  only  in  his  shame  ! 

Let  Isis1  wail  in  murmurs,  as  she  runs, 

Her  tempting  fathers  and  her  yielding  sons; 

While  dulness  screens  the  failings  of  the  church,2 
Nor  leaves  one  sliding  rahhi  in  the  lurch: 

Far  other  raptures  let  the  breast  contain, 

Where  heaven-born  taste  and  emulation  reign. 

FRIEND. 

Shall  not  a thousand  virtues,  then,  atone 
In  thy  strict  censure  for  the  breach  of  one  ? 

If  Bubo  keeps  a catamite  or  whore, 

His  bounty  feeds  the  beggar  at  his  door: 

And  though  no  mortal  credits  Curio’s  word, 

A score  of  lackeys  fatten  at  his  board: 

To  Christian  meekness  sacrifice  thy  spleen, 

And  strive  thy  neighbour’s  weaknesses  to  screen. 

POET. 

Scorn’d  be  the  bard,  and  wither’d  all  his  fame. 

Who  wounds  a brother  weeping  o’er  his  shame ! 

But  if  an  impious  wretch,  with  frantic  pride, 

Throws  honour,  truth,  and  decency  aside. 

If  nor  by  reason  awed,  nor  check’d  by  fears, 

He  counts  his  glories  from  the  stains  he  bears; 

The  indignant  muse  to  virtue’s  aid  shall  rise, 

And  fix  the  brand  of  infamy  on  vice. 

What  if,  aroused  at  his  imperious  call, 

A hundred  footsteps  echo  through  his  hall; 

And,  on  high  columns  rear’d,  his  lofty  dome 
Proclaims  the’  united  art  of  Greece  and  Borne: 

What  though  whole  hecatombs  his  crew  regale, 

And  each  dependent  slumbers  o’er  his  ale; 

While  the  remains  through  mouths  unnumber’d  pass’d. 
Indulge  the  beggar  and  the  dogs  at  last: 

1 In  allusion  to  the  unnatural  orgies  said  to  he  solemnized  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  particularly  at  Medmenham  Abbey,  where  a much 
greater  sanctity  of  morals  and  tastes  might  be  expected. 

2 This  is  a decent  and  parental  office,  in  which  dulness  is  employed : 
namely,  to  conceal  the  failings  of  her  children:  and  exactly  conformable 
to  that  instance  of  filial  piety  which  we  meet  with  in  the  son  of  Noah, 
who  went  backward,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  when  he  lay 
exposed,  from  the  scoffs  and  insults  of  a malicious  world. 
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Say,  friend,  is  it  benevolence  of  soul, 

Or  pompous  vanity,  that  prompts  the  whole  ? 
These  sons  of  sloth,  who  by  profusion  thrive, 

His  pride  inveigled  from  the  public  hive: 

And  numbers  pine  in  solitary  woe, 

Who  furnished  out  this  phantasy  of  show. 

When  silent  misery  assailed  his  eyes, 

Did  e’er  his  throbbing  bosom  sympathize  P 

Or  his  extensive  charity  pervade 

To  those  who  languish  in  the  barren  shade, 

Where  oft  by  want  and  modesty  suppress’d, 

The  bootless  talent  warms  the  lonely  breast  ? 

Ho ! petrified  by  dulness  and  disdain, 

Beyond  the  feeling  of  another’s  pain, 

The  tear  of  pity  ne’er  bedew’d  his  eye, 

Hor  his  lewd  bosom  felt  the  social  sigh. 

EEIEND. 

Alike  to  thee  his  virtue  or  his  vice, 

If  his  hand,  liberal,  owns  thy  merit’s  price. 

POET. 

Sooner  in  hopeless  anguish  would  I mourn 
Than  owe  my  fortune  to  the  man  I scorn ! — 

What  new  resource  ? 

EMEND. 

A thousand  yet  remain 

That  bloom  with  honours,  or  that  teem  with  gain : 
These  arts, — are  they  beneath— beyond  thy  care  ? 
Devote  thy  studies  to  the’  auspicious  fair: 

Of  truth  divested,  let  thy  tongue  supply 
The  hinted  slander,  and  the  whisper’d  lie ; 

All  merit  mock,  all  qualities  depress, 

Save  those  that  grace  the’  excelling  patroness; 
Trophies  to  her  on  others’  follies  raise, 

And,  heard  with  joy,  by  defamation  praise: 

To  this  collect  each  faculty  of  face, 

And  every  feat  perform  of  sly  grimace; 

Let  the  grave  sneer  sarcastic  speak  thee  shrewd, 
The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd; 

And  the  loud  laugh,  through  all  its  changes  rung, 
Applaud  the’  abortive  sallies  of  her  tongue; 
Enroll’d  a member  in  the  sacred  list, 

Soon  shalt  thou  sharp,  in  company,  at  whist; 
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Her  midnight  rites  and  revels  regulate,1 
Priest  of  her  love,  and  demon  of  her  hate. 

POET. 

But  say,  what  recompence  for  all  this  waste 
Of  honour,  truth,  attention,  time,  and  taste  ? 

To  shine  confess’d,  her  zany  and  her  tool, 

And  fall  by  what  I rose,  low  ridicule  ? 

Again  shall  Handel  raise  his  laurel’d  brow. 

Again  shall  harmony  with  rapture  glow  ! 

The  spells  dissolve,  the  combination  breaks; 

And  Punch,  no  longer  Frasi’s  rival,  squeaks. 

Lo,  Russel'2  falls  a sacrifice  to  whim, 

And  starts  amazed,  in  Newgate,  from  his  dream; 

With  trembling  hands  implores  their  promised  aid; 

And  sees  their  favour  like  a vision  fade ; 

Is  this,  ye  faithless  syrens — this  the  joy 
To  which  your  smiles  the’  unwary  wretch  decoy ! 

Naked  and  shackled,  on  the  pavement  prone, 

His  mangled  flesh  devouring  from  the  hone ; 

Rage  in  his  heart,  distraction  in  his  eye  ! 

Behold,  inhuman  hags  ! your  minion  lie  ! 

Behold  his  gay  career  to  ruin  run, 

By  you  seduced,  abandoned,  and  undone ! 

Rather  in  garret  pent,3  secure  from  harm, 

My  Muse  with  murders  shall  the  town  alarm; 

1 These  are  mysteries  performed,  like  those  of  the  Dea  Bona,  by  females 
only:  consequently  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  explain 
them : we  have,  notwithstanding,  found  means  to  learn  some  anecdotes 
concerning  them. 

2 A famous  mimic  and  singer.  The  person  here  meant,  by  the  qualifi- 
cations above  described,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
certain  ladies  of  quality,  who  engaged  him  to  set  up  a puppet-show,  in 
opposition  to  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  against  whom  they  were  un- 
reasonably prejudiced.  But,  the  town  not  seconding  the  capricious  un- 
dertaking, they  deserted  their  manager,  whom  they  had  promised  to 
support,  and  let  him  sink  under  the  expense  they  had  entailed  upon 
him:  he  was  accordingly  thrown  into  prison,  where  his  disappointment 
got  the  better  of  his  reason,  and  he  remained  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  despair; 
till  at  last,  his  generous  patronesses,  after  much  solicitation,  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  collect  five  pounds,  on  the  payment  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Bedlam,  where  he  continued  bereft  of  his  understanding,  and 
died  in  the  utmost  misery. 

3 These  are  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  Grub-street,  with  which  the 
good  people  of  this  metropolis  are  daily  alarmed  and  entertained. 
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Or  plunge  in  politics  with  patriot  zeal, 

And  snarl,  like  Guthrie,  for  the  public  weal, 

Than  crawl  an  insect,  in  a beldam’s  power, 

And  dread  the  crush  of  caprice  every  hour ! 

FRIEND. 

’Tis  well; — enjoy  that  petulance  of  style, 

And,  like  the  envious  adder,  bite  the  file  :x 
What  though  success  will  not  attend  on  all, 

Who  bravely  dares  must  sometimes  risk  a fall. 

Behold  the  bounteous  hoard  of  fortune  spread, 

Each  weakness,  vice,  and  folly  yields  thee  bread ; 
Wouldst  thou,  with  prudent  condescension,  strive 
On  the  long  settled  terms  of  life  to  thrive. 

POET. 

What ! join  the  crew  that  pilfer  one  another, 

Betray  my  Mend,  and  persecute  my  brother: 

Turn  usurer,  o’er  cent,  jper  cent,  to  brood ; 

Or  quack,  to  feed  like  fleas  on  human  blood  ? 

FRIEND. 

Or  if  thy  soul  can  brook  the  gilded  curse. 

Some  changeling  heiress  steal 

POET. 

Why  not  a purse  ? 

Two  things  I dread,  my  conscience  and  the  law. 

FRIEND. 

How  ? dread  a mumbling  bear  without  a claw  ? 

Nor  this,  nor  that  is  standard  right  or  wrong, 

Till  minted  by  the  mercenary  tongue. 

And  what  is  Conscience,  hut  a fiend  of  strife, 

That  chills  the  joys,  and  damps  the  schemes  of  life  ? 

The  wayward  child  of  Yanity  and  Fear, 

The  peevish  dam  of  Poverty  and  Care; 

Unnumber’d  woes  engender  in  the  breast 
That  entertains  the  rude,  ungrateful  guest. 

POET. 

Hail,  sacred  power ! my  glory  and  my  guide ! 

Pair  source  of  mental  peace,  whate’er  betide; 

Safe  in  thy  shelter,  let  disaster  roll 
Eternal  hurricanes  around  my  soul; 

1 This  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  viper  and  file,  applicable  to  all  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  malice  and  envy. 
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My  soul  kerene,  amidst  the  storms  shall  reign, 

And  smile  to  see  their  fury  hurst  in  vain ! 

FRIEND. 

Too  coy  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  serve, 

Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve. 

POET. 

No;  thanks  to  discord,  war  shall  he  my  friend; 

And.  moral  rage  heroic  courage  lend 
To  pierce  the  gleaming  squadron  of  the  foe, 

And  win  renown  by  some  distinguish’d  blow. 
FRIEND. 

Renown ! ay,  do — unkennel  the  whole  pack 
Of  military  cowards  on  thy  back. 

What  difference,  say,  ’twixt  him  who  bravely  stood. 
And  him  who  sought  the  bosom  of  the  wood  p1 
Envenom’d  calumny  the  first  shall  brand, 

The  last  enjoy  a ribbon  and  command. 

POET. 

If  such  be  life,  its  wretches  I deplore, 

And  long  to  quit  the’  unhospitable  shore. 


REPROOF, 
a Satire. 

POET FRIEND. 

POET. 

Howe’er  I turn,  or  wheresoe’er  I tread, 

This  giddy  world  still  rattles  round  my  head: 

I pant  for  silence  e’en  in  this  retreat — 

Good  Heaven ! what  demon  thunders  at  the  gate  f 

FRIEND. 

In  vain  you  strive,  in  this  sequester’d  nook, 

To  shroud  you  from  an  injured  Mend’s  rebuke. 

POET. 

An  injured  Mend ! — who  challenges  the  name  ? 

If  you;  what  title  justifies  the  claim  ? 

1 Tbis  line  relates  to  the  behaviour  of  a general  on  a certain  occasion, 
who  discovered  an  extreme  passion  for/ the  cool  shade  during  the  heat 
of  the  day:  the  Hanoverian  general,  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
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Did  e’er  your  lieart  o’er  my  affliction  griey'e, 

Your  interest  prop  me,  or  your  purse  relieve? 

Or  could  my  wants  my  soul  so  far  subdue, 

That  in  distress  she  crawl’d  for  aid  to  you  ? 

But  let  us  grant  the’  indulgence  e’er  so  strong, 
Display  without  reserve  the’  imagined  wrong : 
Among  your  kindred  have  I kindled  strife, 
Deflower’d  your  daughter,  or  debauch’d  your  wife ; 
Traduced  your  credit,  bubbled  you  at  game ; 

Or  soil’d  with  infamous  reproach  your  name  ? 

FRIEND. 

No;  but  your  cynic  vanity  (you’ll  own) 

Exposed  my  private  counsel  to  the  town. 

POET. 

Such  fair  advice  ’twere  pity  sure  to  lose; 

I grant  I printed  it  for  public  use. 

FRIEND. 

Yes;  season’d  with  your  own  remarks  between, 
Inflamed  with  so  much  virulence  of  spleen 
That  the  mild  town  (to  give  the  devil  his  due) 
Ascribed  the  whole  performance  to  a Jew. 

POET. 

Jews,  Turks,  or  Pagans,  hallow’d  be  the  mouth 
That  teems  with  moral  zeal  and  dauntless  truth  ! 
Prove  that  my  partial  strain  adopts  one  lie, 

No  penitent  more  mortified  than  I; 

Not  e’en  the  wretch  in  shackles,  doom’d  to  groan 
Beneath  the’  inhuman  scoffs  of  Williamson.1 

FRIEND. 

Hold — let  us  see  this  boasted  self-denial — 

The  vanquish’d  knight2  has  triumph’d  in  his  trial. 

POET. 

What  then  ? 

FRIEND. 

Your  own  sarcastic  verse  unsay, 
That  brands  him  as  a trembling  runaway. 

1 Governor  of  the  Tower. 

2 Sir  John  Cope. 
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POET. 

With  all  my  soul ! — the’  imputed  charge  rehearse, 

I’ll  own  my  error  and  expunge  the  verse. 

Come,  come, — howe’er  the  day  was  lost  or  won, 

The  world  allows  the  race  was  fairly  run. 

But  lest  the  truth  too  naked  should  appear, 

A rohe  of  fable  shall  the  goddess  wear : — 

When  sheep  were  subject  to  the  lion’s  reign, 

Ere  man  acquired  dominion  o’er  the  plain, 

Voracious  wolves,  fierce  rushing  from  the  rocks, 
Devour’d  without  control  the’  unguarded  flocks : 

The  sufferers,  crowding  round  the  royal  cave, 

Their  monarch’s  pity  and  protection  crave : 

Not  that  they  wanted  valour,  force,  or  arms, 

To  shield  their  lambs  from  danger  and  alarms; 

A thousand  rams  the  champions  of  the  fold, 

In  strength  of  horn,  and  patriot  virtue  bold, 

Engaged  in  firm  association  stood, 

Their  lives  devoted  to  the  public  good: 

A Avarlike  chieftain  was  their  sole  request, 

To  marshal,  guide,  instruct,  and  rule  the  rest ; 

Their  prayer  was  heard,  and,  by  consent  of  all, 

A courtier-ape  appointed  general. — 

He  went,  he  led,  arranged  the  battle  stood, 

The  savage  foe  came  pouring  like  a flood; 

Then  pug,  aghast,  fled  SAvifter  than  the  wind, 

Nor  deign’d,  in  threescore  miles,  to  look  behind, 

While  every  band  for  orders  bleat  in  vain, 

And  fall  in  slaughter’d  heaps  upon  the  plain : 

The  scared  baboon  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 

With  all  his  speed  could  not  outrun  Report; 

And  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  nation, 

’TAvas  fit  his  case  should  stand  examination. 

The  hoard  was  named — each  worthy  took  his  place; 

All  senior  members  of  the  horned  race.1 — 

1 It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  board  consisted  of  horned  cattle 
only,  since,  before  the  use  of  arms,  every  creature  was  obliged  in  war  to 
fight  with  such  weapons  as  nature  afforded  it;  consequently,  those 
supplied  Avith  horns  bid  fairest  for  signalizing  themselves  in  the  field, 
and  carrying  off  the  first  posts  in  the  army. — But  I observe,  that  among 
the  members  of  this  court  there  is  no  mention  made  of  such  of  the 
horned  family  as  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  valour;  namely,  the  bull, 
unicorn,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  Avhich  gives  reason  to  suspect,  that  these  last 
were  either  out  of  favour  with  the  ministry,  laid  aside  on  account  of 
their  great  age,  or  that  the  ape  had  interest  enough  at  court  to  exclude 
them  from  the  number  of  his  judges. 
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The  wether,  goat,  ram,  elk,  and  ox  were  there, 

And  a grave,  hoary  stag  possess’d  the  chair. — 

The’  inquiry  pass’d,  each  in  his  turn  began 
I The  culprit’s  conduct  variously  to  scan, 
j At  length,  the  sage  uprear’d  his  awful  crest. 

And,  pausing,  thus  his  fellow  chiefs  address’d — 

‘ If  age,  that  from  his  head  its  honours  stole, 

I Hath  not  impair’d  the  functions  of  my  soul, 
j But  sacred  wisdom,  with  experience  bought, 

While  this  weak  frame  decays,  matures  my  thought, 
The’  important  issue  of  this  grand  debate 
May  furnish  precedent  for  your  own  fate; 

Should  ever  fortune  call  you  to  repel 
! The  shaggy  foe,  so  desperate  and  fell — 
i ’Tis  plain,  you  say,  his  excellence,  Sir  Ape, 

From  the  dire  field  accomplish’d  an  escape; 

Alas  ! our  fellow- subjects  ne’er  had  bled, 

If  every  ram  that  fell,  like  him  had  fled; 

! Certes,  those  sheep  were  rather  mad  than  brave, 

! Which  scorn’d  the’  example  their  wise  leader  gave. 

Let  us,  then,  every  vulgar  hint  disdain, 

And  from  our  brother’s  laurel  wash  the  stain.’ — 

: The’  admiring  court  applauds  the  president. 

And  pug  was  clear’d  by  general  consent. 

FRIEND. 

There  needs  no  magic  to  divine  your  scope, 

Mark’d  as  you  are,  a flagrant  misanthrope : 

Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small, 

Thy  rankling  pen  produces  nought  but  gall: 

Let  virtue  struggle,  or  let  glory  shine, 

Thy  verse  affords  not  one  approving  line. 

POET. 

Hail,  sacred  themes  ! the  Muse’s  chief  delight ! 

O,  bring  the  darling  objects  to  my  sight ! 

My  breast  with  elevated  thought  shall  glow, 

! My  fancy  brighten,  and  my  numbers  flow  ! 

The’  Aonian  grove  with  rapture  would  I tread, 

To  crop  unfading  wreaths  for  William’s  head; 

But  that  my  strain,  unheard  amidst  the  throng, 

Must  yield  to  Lockman’s  ode  and  Hanbury’s  song.1 

: 1 Two  productions  resembling  one  another  very  much  in  that  cloying 
mediocrity  which  Horace  compares  to — Crassum  unguentum,  et  sardo  cum 
nelle  papaver. 
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Nor  would  tlie’  enamoured  Muse  neglect  to  pay 
To  Stanhope’s1  worth  the  tributary  lay ; 

The  soul  unstain’d,  the  sense  sublime  to  paint, 

A people’s  patron,  pride,  and  ornament ! 

Did  not  his  virtues  eternized  remain 

The  boasted  theme  of  Pope’s  immortal  strain. 

Not  e’en  the  pleasing  task  is  left,  to  raise 
A grateful  monument  to  Barnard’s  praise; 

Else  should  the  venerable  patriot  stand 
The’  unshaken  pillar  of  a sinking  land. 

The  gladdening  prospect  let  me  still  pursue : 

And  bring  fair  Yirtue’s  triumphs  to  the  view  ! 

Alike  to  me,  by  fortune  bless’d  or  not, 

From  soaring  Cobham  to  the  melting  Scot.2 
But  lo  ! a swarm  of  harpies  intervene, 

To  ravage,  mangle,  and  pollute  the  scene ! 

Gorged  with  our  plunder,  yet  still  gaunt  for  spoil, 
Kapacious  Gideon  fastens  on  our  isle; 

Insatiate  Lascelles,  and  the  fiend  Yaneck,3 
Rise  on  our  ruins,  and  enjoy  the  wreck; 

While  griping  Jaspar4  glories  in  his  prize, 

Wrung  from  the  widow’s  tears  and  orphan’s  cries. 

FRIEND. 

Relapsed  again ! strange  tendency  to  rail; 

I fear’d  this  meekness  would  not  long  prevail. 

POET. 

You  deem  it  rancour  then  ? — Look  round  and  see 
What  vices  flourish  still,  unpruned  by  me : 

Corruption  roll’d  in  a triumphant  car, 

Displays  his  burnish’d  front  and  glittering  star; 

Nor  heeds  the  public  scorn,  or  transient  curse, 

Unknown  alike  to  honour  and  remorse. 

1 The  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

2 Daniel  Mackercher,  Esq.,  a man  of  such  primitive  simplicity,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  exceeded  the  scripture  injunction,  by  not  only 
parting  with  his  cloak  and  coat,  but  with  his  shirt  also,  to  relieve  a 
brother  in  distress — Mr.  Annesley,  who  claimed  the  Anglesea  title  and 
estate. 

3 A triumvirate  of  contractors,  who,  scorning  the  narrow  views  of 
private  usury,  found  means  to  lay  a whole  state  under  contribution,  and 
pillage  a kingdom  of  immense  sums,  under  the  protection  of  law. 

4 A Christian  of  bowels,  who  lends  money  to  his  friends  in  want,  at 
the  moderate  interest  of  50  per  cent.  A man  famous  for  buying  poor 
seamen’s  tickets. 
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Behold  the  leering  belle,1  caress’d  by  all, 

Adorn  each  private  feast  and  public  ball; 

Where  peers  attentive  listen  and  adore, 

And  not  one  matron  shuns  the  titled  whore. 

At  Peter’s  obsequies2 1 sung  no  dirge; 

Nor  has  my  satire  yet  supplied  a scourge 
For  the  vile  tribes  of  usurers  and  bites, 

Who  sneak  at  Jonathan’s  and  swear  at  White’s. 

Each  low  pursuit,  and  slighter  folly,  bred 
Within  the  selfish  heart  and  hollow  head, 

Thrives  uncontroll’d,  and  blossoms  o’er  the  land, 

Nor  feels  the  rigour  of  my  chastening  hand: 

While  Codrus  shivers  o’er  his  bags  of  gold, 

By  famine  wither’d,  and  benumb’d  by  cold; 

I mark  his  haggard  eyes  with  frenzy  roll. 

And  feast  upon  the  terrors  of  his  soul; 

The  wrecks  of  war,  the  perils  of  the  deep, 

That  curse  with  hideous  dreams  the  caitiff’s  sleep; 
Insolvent  debtors,  thieves,  and  civil  strife, 

Which  daily  persecute  his  wretched  life; 

With  all  the  horrors  of  prophetic  dread, 

That  rack  his  bosom  while  the  mail  is  read, 

Safe  from  the  rod,  untainted  by  the  school, 

A judge  by  birth,  by  destiny  a fool. 

While  the  young  lordling  struts  in  native  pride. 

His  party-colour’d  tutor3  by  his  side, 

Pleased,  let  me  own  the  pious  mother’s  care. 

Who  to  the  brawny  sire  commits  her  heir. 

Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  a Gothic  monk, 

Let  Rich,  with  dulness  and  devotion  drunk, 

Enjoy  the  peal  so  barbarous  and  loud, 

While  his  brain  spews  new  monsters  to  the  crowd;4 

1 A wit  of  the  first  water,  celebrated  for  her  talent  of  repartee  and 
double  entendre. 

2 Peter  Waters,  Esq.,  whose  character  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. 

3 Whether  it  be  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  subsequent  lines,  or  the 
frugality  of  the  parents,  who  are  unwilling  to  throw  away  money  in 
making  their  children  wiser  than  themselves,  I know  not ; but  certain 
it  is,  that  many  people  of  fashion  commit  the  education  of  their  heirs 
to  some  trusty  footman,  with  a particular  command  to  keep  young 
master  out  of  the  stable. 

4 Monsters  of  absurdity. 

“ He  look’d,  and  saw  a sable  sorcerer  rise, 

Swift  to  whose  hand  a winged  volume  flies ; 
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I see  with  joy  the  vaticide  deplore 
A hell- denouncing  priest  and  sovereign  whore. 

Let  every  polish’d  dame  and  genial  lord 
Employ  the  social  chair  and  venal  hoard;* 1 
Debauch’d  from  sense,  let  doubtful  meanings  run, 
The  vague  conundrum  and  the  prurient  pun; 

While  the  vain  fop,  with  apish  grin,  regards 
The  giggling  minx,  half  choked  behind  her  cards ; 
These,  and  a thousand  idle  pranks,  I deem 
The  motley  spawn  of  ignorance  and  whim. 

Let  Pride  conceive  and  Folly  propagate, 

The  fashion  still  adopts  the  spurious  brat: 

Nothing  so  strange  that  fashion  cannot  tame; 

By  this,  dishonour  ceases  to  he  shame : 

This  weans  from  blushes  lewd  Tyrawly’s  face, 

Gives  Hawley2  praise,  and  Ingoldsby  disgrace, 

From  Mead  to  Thomson  shifts  the  palm  at  once, 

A meddling,  prating,  blundering,  busy  dunce ! 

And  may  (should  taste  a little  more  decline) 
Transform  the  nation  to  a herd  of  swine. 

FKIEND. 

The  fatal  period  hastens  on  apace ! 

Nor  will  thy  verse  the’  obscene  event  disgrace; 

Thy  flowers  of  poetry,  that  smell  so  strong, 

The  keenest  appetites  have  loathed  the  song ; 
Condemn’d  by  Clark,  Banks,  Barrowby,  and  Chitty,3 
And  all  the  crop-ear’d  critics  of  the  city: 

While  sagely  neutral  sits  thy  silent  friend, 

Alike  averse  to  censure  or  commend. 


All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 

And  ten-horn’d  fiends  and  giants  rush  to  war. 

Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth, 

Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 

A fire,  a jig,  a battle,  and  a ball, 

Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all.”  Dunciad. 

1 This  is  no  other  than  an  empty  sedan,  carried  about  with  great 
formality,  to  perform  visits,  by  the  help  of  which  a decent  correspon- 
dence is  often  maintained  among  people  of  fashion,  many  years  together, 
without  one  personal  interview;  to  the  great  honour  of  hospitality  and 
good  neighbourhood.  Equally  applicable  to  the  dining  and  card-table, 
where  every  guest  must  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  what  he  has. 

- A general  so  renowned  for  conduct  and  discipline,  that,  during  an 
action  in  which  he  had  a considerable  command,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  rallying  three  fugitive  dragoons,  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

3 A fraternity  of  wits,  whose  virtue,  modesty,  and  taste,  are  much  of 
the  same  dimension. 
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POET. 

Peace  to  the  gentle  soul  that  could  deny 
His  invocated  voice  to  fill  the  cry ! 

And  let  me  still  the  sentiment  disdain 
Of  him,  who  never  speaks  but  to  arraign : 

The  sneering  son  of  calumny  and  scorn, 

Whom  neither  arts,  nor  sense,  nor  soul  adorn : 

Or  his,  who  to  maintain  a critic’s  rank, 

Though  conscious  of  his  own  internal  blank, 

His  want  of  taste  unwilling  to  betray, 

’Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  hesitates  all  day ; 
With  brow  contracted  hears  each  passage  read. 
And  often  hums  and  shakes  his  empty  head, 
Until  some  oracle  adored,  pronounce 
The  passive  bard  a poet  or  a dunce; 

Then,  in  loud  clamour  echoes  back  the  word, — 
’Tis  bold,  insipid,  soaring,  or  absurd. 

These,  and  the’  unnumber’d  shoals  of  smaller  fry 
That  nibble  round,  I pity  and  defy. 


SONGS. 


From  the  man  whom  I love,  though  my  heart  I disguise, 
I will  freely  describe  the  wretch  I despise; 

And,  if  he  has  sense  but  to  balance  a straw, 

He  will  sure  take  a hint  from  the  picture  I draw. 

A wit  without  sense,  without  fancy  a beau, 

Like  a parrot  he  chatters,  and  struts  like  a crow; 

A peacock  in  pride,  in  grimace  a baboon, 

In  courage  a hind,  in  conceit  a Gascon. 

As  a vulture  rapacious,  in  falsehood  a fox, 

Inconstant  as  waves,  and  unfeeling  as  rocks  ! 

As  a tiger  ferocious,  perverse  as  a hog, 

In  mischief  an  ape,  and  in  fawning  a dog. 

In  a word,  to  sum  up  all  his  talents  together, 

His  heart  is  of  lead,  and  his  brain  is  of  feather: 

Yet,  if  he  has  sense  but  to  balance  a straw, 

He  will  sure  take  a hint  from  the  picture  I draw. 
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While  with  fond  rapture  and  amaze 
On  thy  transcendent  charms  I gaze, 

My  cautious  soul  essays  in  vain 
Her  peace  and  freedom  to  maintain : 

Yet  let  that  blooming  form  divine, 
Where  grace  and  harmony  combine, 
Those  eyes,  like  genial  orbs  that  move, 
Dispensing  gladness,  joy,  and  love. 

In  all  their  pomp  assail  my  view, 

Intent  my  bosom  to  subdue; 

My  breast,  by  wary  maxims  steel’d. 

Not  all  those  charms  shall  force  to  yield. 

But  when,  invok’d  to  beauty’s  aid, 

I see  the’  enlighten’d  soul  display’d; 
That  soul  so  sensibly  sedate 
Amid  the  storms  of  froward  fate ! 

Thy  genius  active,  strong,  and  clear, 

Thy  wit  sublime,  though  not  severe. 

The  social  ardour,  void  of  art, 

That  glows  within  thy  candid  heart ; 

My  spirits,  sense,  and  strength  decay. 
My  resolution  dies  away, 

And  every  faculty  oppress’d, 

Almighty  love  invades  my  breast ! 


Let  the  nymph  still  avoid  and  be  deaf  to  the  swain 
Who  in  transports  of  passion  affects  to  complain, 

For  his  rage,  not  his  love,  in  that  frenzy  is  shown, 

And  the  blast  that  blows  loudest  is  soon  overblown. 

But  the  shepherd  whom  Cupid  has  pierced  to  the  heart 
Will  submissive  adore,  and  rejoice  in  the  smart; 

Or,  in  plaintive  soft  murmurs,  his  bosom-felt  woe 
Like  the  smooth  gliding  current  of  rivers  will  flow. 

Though  silent  his  tongue,  he  will  plead  with  his  eyes, 
And  his  heart  own  your  sway  in  a tribute  of  sighs ; 

But  when  he  accosts  you  in  meadow,  or  grove, 

His  tale  is  all  tenderness,  rapture,  and  love. 


To  fix  her — ’twere  a task  as  vain 
To  count  the  April  drops  of  rain, 
To  sow  in  Afric’s  barren  soil, 

Or  tempests  hold  within  a toil. 


SONGS. 
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I know  it,  friend,  she’s  light  as  air, 

False  as  the  fowler’s  artful  snare; 
Inconstant  as  the  passing  wind, 

As  Winter’s  dreary  frost  unkind. 

She’s  such  a miser  too  in  love, 

Its  joys  she’11  neither  share  nor  prove : 
Though  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  victorious  eyes  their  fate. 

Blushing  at  such  inglorious  reign, 

I sometimes  strive  to  break  her  chain; 
And  reason  summon  to  my  aid, 

Resolved  no  more  to  be  betray’d. 

Ah,  friend ! ’tis  but  a shortlived  trance, 
Dispell’d  by  one  enchanting  glance ; 

She  need  but  look,  and  I confess 
Those  looks  completely  curse  or  bless. 

So  soft,  so  elegant,  so  fair, 

Sure  something  more  than  human’s  there ; 
I must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain, 

’Twas  destiny  that  forged  the  chain. 


Ye  swains  of  the  Shannon,  fair  Sheelah  is  gone, 

Ye  swains  of  the  Shannon,  fair  Sheelah  is  gone, 

Ochone,  my  dear  jewel, 

Why  was  you  so  cruel 
Amidst  my  companions  to  leave  me  alone  ? 

Though  Teague  shut  the  casement  in  Ballyclough  hall; 
Though  Teague  shut  the  casement  in  Ballyclough  hall; 
In  the  dark  she  was  groping, 

And  found  it  wide  open; 

Och!  the  devil  himself  could  not  stand  such  a fall. 

In  beholding  your  charms,  I can  see  them  no  more, 

In  beholding  your  charms,  I can  see  them  no  more, 

If  you’re  dead,  do  but  own  it; 

Then  you’ll  hear  me  bemoan  it ; 

For  in  loud  lamentations  your  fate  I’ll  deplore 
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Devil  curse  this  occasion  with  tumults  and  strife ! 
Devil  curse  this  occasion  with  tumults  and  strife ! 

0 ! the  month  of  November, 

She  ’ll  have  cause  to  remember, 

As  a black  letter  day  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

With  a rope  I could  catch  the  dear  creature  I’ve  lost 
With  a rope  I could  catch  the  dear  creature  I’ve  lost 
But,  without  a dismission, 

I’d  lose  my  commission, 

And  he  hang’d  with  disgrace  for  deserting  my  post. 


Behold  ! my  brave  Britons,  the  fair  springing  gale 
Pill  a bumper  and  toss  off  your  glasses : 

Buss  and  part  with  your  frolicsome  lasses; 

Then  abroad  and  unfurl  the  wide  flowing  sail. 

CHOKES. 

While  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls, 

And  English  courage  fires  our  souls ; 

To  crown  our  toils,  the  Pates  decree 
The  wealth  and  empire  of  the  sea. 

Our  canvass  and  cares  to  the  winds  we  display, 

Life  and  fortune  we  cheerfully  venture; 

And  we  laugh,  and  we  quaff,  and  we  banter ; • 

Nor  think  of  to-morrow  while  sure  of  to-day. 

CHOKTJS. 

While  British  oak,  &c. 

The  streamers  of  Prance  at  a distance  appear ! 

We  must  mind  other  music  than  catches; 

Man  our  quarters,  and  handle  our  matches ; 

Our  cannon  produce,  and  for  battle  prepare. 

CHOKTJS. 

While  British  oak,  &c. 

Engender’d  in  smoke  and  deliver’d  in  flame, 

British  vengeance  rolls  loud  as  the  thunder  ! 

Let  the  vault  of  the  sky  burst  asunder, 

So  victory  follows  with  riches  and  fame. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  REPRISAL. 
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CHORUS. 

While  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls, 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls ; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  Fates  decree 
The  wealth  and  empire  of  the  sea. 


Come  listen,  ye  students  of  every  degree, 

I sing  of  a wit  and  a tutor,  perdie, 

A statesman  profound,  and  a critic  immense, 

In  short,  a mere  jumble  of  learning  and  sense ; 

And  yet  of  his  talents  though  laudably  vain, 

His  own  family  arts  he  could  never  attain. 

His  father,  intending  his  fortune  to  build. 

In  his  youth  would  have  taught  him  the  trowel  to  wield. 
But  the  mortar  of  discipline  never  would  stick, 

For  his  skull  was  secured  by  a facing  of  brick ; 

And  with  all  his  endeavours  of  patience  and  pain, 

The  skill  of  his  sire  he  could  never  attain. 

His  mother,  a housewife,  neat,  artful,  and  wise, 

Renown’ d for  her  delicate  biscuit  and  pies, 

Soon  alter’d  his  studies,  but  flattering  his  taste, 

From  the  raising  of  wall  to  the  rearing  of  paste  : 

But  all  her  instructions  were  fruitless  and  vain, 

For  the  pie-making  mystery  he  ne’er  could  attain. 

Yet  true  to  his  race,  in  his  labours  were  seen 
A jumble  of  both  their  professions,  I ween ; 

For  when  his  own  genius  he  ventured  to  trust. 

His  pies  seem’d  of  brick,  and  his  houses  of  crust. 

Then,  good  Mr.  Tutor,  pray  be  not  so  vain, 

Since  your  family  arts  you  could  never  attain. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  REPRISAL. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HAVARD. 

An  ancient  sage,  when  Death  approach’d  his  bed. 
Consign’d  to  Pluto  his  devoted  head ; 

And,  that  no  fiend  might  hiss  or  prove  uncivil, 
With  vows  and  prayers  he  fairly  bribed  the  devil : 
Yet  neither  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  rich  oblation. 
Could  always  save  the  sinner — from  damnation. 
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Thus  authors,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  fate. 

The  critics’  rage  with  prologues  deprecate ; 

Yet  oft  the  trembling  bard  implores  in  vain, 

The  wit  profess’d  turns  out  a dunce  in  grain  : 

No  plea  can  then  avert  the  dreadful  sentence. 

He  must  be  damn’d — in  spite  of  all  repentance. 

Here  Justice  seems  from  her  straight  line  to  vary, 

No  guilt  attends  a fact  involuntary; 

This  maxim  the  whole  cruel  charge  destroys, 

No  poet  sure  was  ever  dull — by  choice. 

So  pleads  our  culprit  in  his  own  defence, 

You  cannot  prove  his_dulness  is — prepense. 

He  means  to  please— he-owns  no  other  view ; 

And  now  presents  you  with — a sea  ragout. 

A dish — howe’er  you  relish  his  endeavoui-s. 

Replete  with  a variety  of  flavours. 

A stout  Hibernian  and  ferocious  Scot 
Together  boil  in  our  enchanted  pot ; 

To  taint  these  viands  with  the  true  fumet, 

He  shreds  a musty,  vain,  French — martinet. 

This  stale  ingredient  might  our  porridge  mar 
Without  some  acid  juice  of  English  tar. 

To  rouse  the  appetite  the  drum  shall  rattle, 

And  the  dessert  shall  he  a bloodless  battle. 

What  heart  will  fail  to  glow,  what  eye  to  brighten. 
When  Britain’s  wrath  aroused  begins  to  lighten ! 

Her  thunders  roll — her  fearless  sons  advance, 

And  her  red  ensigns  wave  o’er  the  pale  flowers  of  France. 

Such  game  our  fathers  play’d  in  days  of  yore. 

When  Edward’s  banners  fann’d  the  Gallic  shore ; 

When  Howard’s  arm  Eliza’s  vengeance  hurl’d, 

And  Drake  diffused  her  fame  around  the  world : 

Still  shall  that  godlike  flame  your  bosoms  fire, 

The  generous  son  shall  emulate  the  sire ; 

Her  ancient  splendour  England  shall  maintain. 

O’er  distant  realms  extend  her  genial  reign, 

And  rise — the’  unrivall’d  empress  of  the  main. 
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SPOKEN  BY  MISS  MACKLIN. 

Ay — now  I can  with  pleasure  look  around, 

Safe  as  I am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground — 

In  a dark  dungeon  to  he  stow’d  away, 
j ’Midst  roaring,  thundering,  danger  and  dismay ; 

I Exposed  to  fire  and  water,  sword  and  bullet — 

Might  damp  the  heart  of  any  virgin  pullet — 

I dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 

Had  not  the  British  lion  quell’d  the  Gallic  ass— 

By  Champignon  a wretched  victim  led 
| To  cloister’d  cell,  or  more  detested  bed, 
j!  My  days  in  prayer  and  fasting  I had  spent : 

As  nun  or  wife,  alike  a penitent. 

His  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager, 

Had  proved  a mess  of  delicate  soupe-maigre  : 

To  bootless  longings  I had  fallen  a martyr : 

! But,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  Frenchman  caught  a tartar. 
Yet  soft — our  author’s  fate  you  must  decree : 

Shall  he  come  safe  to  port  or  sink  at  sea  ? 

Your  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore, 

: Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashore. — 

Ye  wits  above,  restrain  your  awful  thunder : 

In  his  first  cruise,  ’twere  pity  he  should  founder, 

[To  the  Gallery. 

Safe  from  your  shot  he  fears  no  other  foe, 

Nor  gulf,  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below. 

[lb  the  Tit. 

The  bravest  chiefs,  e’en  Hannibal  and  Cato, 

Have  here  been  tamed  with — pippin  and  potato. 

Our  bard  embarks  in  a more  Christian  cause, 

He  craves  not  mercy;  but  he  claims  applause. 

His  pen  against  the  hostile  French  is  drawn, 

Who  damns  him  is  no  Antigallican. 

Indulged  with  favouring  gales  and  smiling  skies, 

| Hereafter  he  may  board  a richer  prize. 

| But  if  this  welkin  angry  clouds  deform, 

[. Looking  round  the  Souse. 
And  hollow  groans  portend  the’  approaching  storm : 

Should  the  descending  showers  of  hail  redouble, 

[To  the  Gallery. 

j And  these  rough  billows  hiss,  and  boil,  and  bubble, 

[To  the  Tit. 

He’ll  launch  no  more  on  such  fell  seas  of  trouble. 
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I Samuel  Johnson  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a book- 
( jseller  at  Lichfield,  and  was  born  there  on  the  seventh  of 
(September,  1709.  He  was  the  eldest  of  two  sons ; his  brother 
Nathaniel  succeeded  his  father  in  his  business,  and  died  in 
iis  twenty-fifth  year,  in  1737.  Johnson  inherited  from  his 
father  that  morbid  melancholy  which  occasionally  depressed 
him,  and  which  his  mighty  mind  could  not  always  overcome. 
A.s  a child  he  was  afflicted  with  the  king’s  evil;  and  his 
parents,  who  were  stanch  jacobites,  presented^hinT  to  Queen 
Anne  for  the  royal  touch ; but,  notwithstanding  this  potent 
remedy,  an  operation  became  necessary,  the  scars  of  which, 
disfigured  the  lower  part  of  his  face;  by  this  disease,  his 
hearing  and  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  were  impaired. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  free  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town,  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  classical  studies.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  master  of  the 
school,  though  an  excellent  teacher,  was  a strict  disciplin- 
arian, and  Johnson  smarted  under  his  lash;  but  confessed 
fin  after  life  that  it  was  not  without  reason.  Restraint  sat 
uneasy  upon  him,  he  could  not  conquer  his  aversion  to  stated 
tasks,  but  when  he  chose  to  apply  himself  he  could  do 
more  than  other  hoys  in  much  shorter  time;  and  his 
ambition,  which  prompted  him  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
school,  overcame  his  constitutional  indolence.  He  rarely 
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mingled  in  the  common  sports  of  the  boys,  hut  amused 
himself  with  sauntering  in  the  fields,  and  at  times  talking 
aloud  to  himself. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  spent  some  months  in 
a visit  to  his  cousin,  the  eccentric  Cornelius  Ford,  from 
whose  advice  and  assistance  he  profited  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  On  his  return  to  Lichfield,  the  master  of 
the  school  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  the  foundation, 
and  he  was  therefore  placed  in  a school  at  Stourbridge,  in 
Worcestershire,  where  he  remained  above  a year,  and  then 
returned  home. 

Even  in  his  youth,  Johnson  was  a true  Jielluo  librorum  ; 
his  reading  was  multifarious  and  without  system,  but  yet 
very  extraordinary  for  a boy;  “ I read”  (says  he)  “ all  litera- 
ture, all  ancient  writers  ” and  Dr.  Percy  has  recorded  his 
passion  for  romances  at  this  time.  When  on  a visit  at  his 
parsonage  he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  ponderous 
folio  romance  of  Felixmarte  d’Hercania,  in  Spanish,  which 
he  read  quite  through.  He  retained  his  partiality  for  this 
species  of  fiction  in  advanced  years,  and  sometimes  attributed 
to  its  influence  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  prevented 
his  ever  fixing  in  any  profession. 

He  passed  two  years  at  home  in  this  excursive  kind  of 
desultory  reading,  and  made  translations  in  verse  from 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Hone  of  them  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  excellence,  even  though  the  age  at 
which  they  were  performed  be  considered.  In  1728,  when 
he  was  about  nineteen,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered 
commoner  of  Pembroke  College.  His  father’s  circumstances 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  think  of  a college  education, 
had  he  not  been  selected  by  Mr.  Corbet,  a Shropshire  gentle- 
man, to  accompany  his  son  (who  had  been  Johnson’s  school- 
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fellow)  to  the  university,  in  the  character  of  companion,  with 
a promise  of  supporting  him  there,  hut  it  appears  that  he 
never  received  any  pecuniary  assistance,  and  was  left  to 
struggle  his  way,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  poverty;  which  must 
have  vexed  his  proud  and  independent  spirit.  His  tutor  at 
college  was  Mr.  Jorden,  a worthy  man,  but  not  gifted  with  a 
mind  or  acquirements  to  fit  him  for  a director  of  Johnson’s 
studies ; who,  though  he  respected  his  kind-heartedness,  held 
his  scholarship  in  contempt.  His  studies  were  here  as  desul- 
tory as  they  had  been  at  home : he  read  without  method ; 
but  told  Mr.  Boswell  that  “ what  he  read  solidly  at  Oxford 
was  Greek;  not  the  Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and 
Euripides,  and  now  and  then  an  epigram;  that  the  study 
of  which  he  was  the  most  fond  was  metaphysics,  hut  he 
had  not  read  much  even  in  that  way.” 

Dr.  Percy  relates  “ that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging 
at  the  college-gate,  with  a circle  of  young  students  round 
him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit,  and  keeping  from 
their  studies,  if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion  against 
the  college  discipline,  which,  in  his  maturer  years,  he  so 
much  extolled.”  Yet  he  found  time  to  lay  up  a store  of 
varied  and  useful  knowledge  during  his  three  years’  stay  at 
the  university,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  for  the  har- 
mony of  his  Latin  verse.  Mathematics  and  physics  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  Philosophy,  ethics,  and  theology,  en- 
gaged much  of  his  attention;  he  himself  has  related  that 
“ Law’s  Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life,”  which  he 
had  taken  up  at  this  time  with  great  prejudice  against  it,  first 
made  him  think  seriously  of  religion;  and  from  this  period 
piety  was  one-  of  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics, 
though  he  seems  never  to  have  attained  the  tranquillity  and 
assurance,  in  his  practice  of  the  Christian  duties,  which  are  so 
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earnestly  to  be  desired.  The  terrors  and  not  the  healing 
influence  of  his  creed  predominated. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Corbet  left  the  university,  and  his  father 
declining  to  contribute  to  Johnson’s  support,  he  was  left 
in  the  most  straitened  circumstances.  He  struggled  through 
another  year,  and  had  some  intention  of  applying  himself  to 
either  the  civil  or  common  law;  but  his  debts  and  difficulties 
increased,  his  pittance  from  Lichfield  could  no  longer  be 
remitted,  his  father  became  insolvent,  and  he  was  compelled' 
to  leave  his  college  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  not  having 
taken  a degree. 

He  returned  to  Lichfield  without  any  plan  of  life  for  hie 
future  support;  but  his  own  merits  and  the  respectable 
character  of  his  parents  gained  him  access  to  the  best 
society  of  his  native  town.  Soon  after  this  his  father 
died;  and,  when  he  had  made  a slender  provision  for  his 
mother,  Johnson’s  share  of  his  effects  was  not  more  than 
20 1.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  for 

him  to  adopt  some  plan  for  immediate  subsistence;  he 
therefore  accepted  the  employment  of  under-master  of  the 
school  of  Market  Boswortk,  in  Leicestershire,  and  went 
thither  on  foot  in  July,  1732.  The  pride  and  insolence  of 
Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school,  in  whose, 
house  Johnson  resided  as  a kind  of  domestic  chaplain, 
rendered  his  situation  so  irksome  that  he  relinquished  it  in 
a few  months,  and  never  remembered  it  but  with  a degree  of 
horror. 

Again  thrown  upon  the  world  without  means  of  support, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Warren,  a bookseller,  with  whom  he  lodged. 

After  residing  six  months  with  his  friend  Hector,  wishing 
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still  to  enjoy  his  society,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jarvis,  in  another  part  of  the  town ; and  at  his  desire 
he  translated  “ Lobo’s  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,”  from  the  French. 
For  this  work  he  received  only  the  small  sum  of  five  guineas. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson;  the 
translation  is  not  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  his  style, 
but  the  preface  and  dedication  give  indications  of  that  struc- 
ture of  sentence  and  mode  of  expression  which  he  afterwards 
adopted. 

While  at  Birmingham  he  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Cave, 
the  proprietor  of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  under  the  fic- 
titious name,  of  Smith,  offering  to  supply  him  with  “ poems, 
inscriptions,  .and  short  literary  dissertations  in  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish, critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  or  modem,”  &c.  Mr. 
Gave  returned  him  an  answer,  gladly  accepting  his  proffered 
assistance. 

During  his  residence  in  this  town  he  became  intimate  with 
the  family  of  a mercer  named  Porter,  whose  widow  he  subse- 
quently  married  (1736).  Mrs.  Porter  was  more  than  twenty 
years  olderthan  himself,  hut  he  was  fondly  attached  to  her, 
and  she  added  to  other  powers,  of  increasing  his  happiness  the 
possession  of  800?.  With  this  capital  he  established  a school, 
hut . his  advertisements  produced  few  scholars,  the  scheme, 
failed,  and  he  left  Staffordshire,  with  his  pupil  Garrick,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  His  prospects  must  have  been 
very  gloomy  : he  had  nothing  but  literature  to  trust  to  for  sub- 
sistence, and  those  were  times  when  the  condition  of  literary 
men  was  most  miserable  and  degraded.  In  the  reigns  of 
William,  of  Anne,  and  George  I.,  successful  writers  were  re- 
warded by  private  munificence  and  public  situations.  But 
such  patronage  was  now  at  an  end ; and  the  year  in  which 
Johnson  left  his  home  formed  pfrt  of  an  interval  which 
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elapsed  before  a new  source  of  remuneration  arose — before  tbe 
number  of  readers  became  large.  Of  readers  there  were  still 
but  few ; the  prices  therefore  that  booksellers  could  afford  to 
pay  to  authors  were  necessarily  small,  and  an  author,  what- 
ever were  his  talents  or  his  industry,  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  a shilling  in  his  purse.  The  poverty  and  neglected 
condition  of  his  friend  and  brother  author,  Savage,  were  the 
causes  of  Johnson’s  writing  his  “ London,”  an  imitation  ofjfcha, 
third  satire  of  Juvenal,  for  which  Mr.  Dodslev  gave  him  ten 
guineas,  and  by  which  he  obtained  a certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion.  We  are  told  that  when  Pope  read  it,  he  said,  “The 
author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  he  long  concealed.”  No  great 
advantage,  however,  immediately  accrued  to  him.  Again  he 
sought  to  be  a schoolmaster ; again  his  scheme  miscarried,  and 
he  returned  to  his  drudgery  in  the  service  of  Cave  the  book- 
seller, who  was  his  only  patron.  His  pen  was  continually  at 
work,  and  his  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  were  continually  published  by  Cave,  either 
by  themselves,  or  in  his  periodical,  the  “ Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine.” For  many  years  his  bread  continued  to  be  earned  by 
literary  slavery;  by  slow  degrees  only  did  his  great  talents 
become  known,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  publishers  in- 
crease. In  1740,  and  for  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  he 
wrote  the  parliamentary  speeches  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine.” In  1744  he  published  his  “Life  of  Savage;”  in  the 
following  year  some  observations  on  Shakspere,  whose  plays 
he  proposed  to  edit ; and  in  1747  he  commenced  his  “ English 
Dictionary,”  winch  he  engaged  to  complete  in  three  years  for 
1575Z.,  a small  sum  if  we  consider  that  the  author  agreed  to 
bear  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  for  preparing  a work  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance.  In  1749  appeared  “The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of 
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Juvenal;  and  in  the  following  year  was  printed  the  first 
paper  of  the  “ Rambler.”  These  are  some  of  his  most  re- 
markable publications,  for  a complete  list  of  which,  and  the 
dates  at  which  they  were  published,  we  must  refer  to  Boswell’s 
“ Life.”  For  the  “ Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  fifteen  guineas 
only  were  received  from  Mr.  Dodsley.  We  mention  this 
because  the  frame  and  condition  of  Johnson’s  mind  and  tem- 
per, his  views  of  things  and  persons,  were  influenced  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  deficiency  of  his  means.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  a steady  course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ 
his  time  for  several  years ; and  so  assiduous  were  his  labours, 
that  at  his  residence  in  Gough  Square  he  had  an  upper  room 
fitted  up  like  a counting-house,  in  which  several  copyists  sat, 
whom  he  supplied  with  continual  employment.  The  efforts  of 
his  mind  were  the  utmost  it  could  hear ; and  when  it  was  sub- 
dued by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife  (1752),  he  relinquished 
the  “Rambler.”  Bad  as  his  circumstances  were,  still  they 
were  somewhat  more  easy  than  they  had  been  : the  number  of 
his  acquaintances  had  increased ; the  Dictionary,  which  occu- 
pied eight  instead  of  the  promised  three  years,  was  nearly 
complete;  and  he  found  leisure  (in  1754)  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  its  libraries. 
This  was  his  first  emancipation  from  necessary  labour.  He 
soon  returned  to  London  to  increase  the  number  of  reviews 
and  essays,  which  flowed  continually  from  his  pen.  Thus 
occupied,  an  offer  of  a living  was  made  to  him  if  he  would 
take  orders : but  though  he  was  a firm  believer  in  revelation, 
and  a somewhat  rigid  moralist,  he  could  not  overcome  his 
scruples  respecting  the  fitness  of  his  temper  and  habits  for  the 
duties  that  would  be  required  of  him,  and  the  offer  was 
rejected. 

In  1759  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age 
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of  ninety ; this  event  deeply  affected  him : he  reproached  him- 
self with  not  having  visited  her  for  some  years ; hut  he  had 
long  contributed  liberally  to  her  support.  Soon  after  this 
event  he  produced  “ Rasselas,”  that  with  the  profit  he  might 
defray  the  expense  of  his  mother’s  funeral.  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the.  evenings  of  "one 
week,  sent  it  to  press  in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had 
never  since  read  it  over.  He  received  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  copyright,  and  twenty-five  pounds  when  it  came  to  a 
second  edition. 

Mr.  Reynolds  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  had  been  accustomed 
to  give  frequent  invitations  to  his  table  of  every  man  of  emi- 
nence or  promising  genius,  and  out  of  the  casual  hut  frequent 
meeting  of  men  of  talent  at  this  hospitable  board  rose  that 
association  of  wits,  authors,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned 

as  the  Literary  Club,. Reynolds  was  the  first  to  propose  a 

regular  association  of  the  kind,  and  was  eagerly  seconded  by 
Johnson,  who  proposed  as  a model  a club  which  he  had  formed 
many  years  previously  in  Ivy-lane,  but  which  was  now  extinct. 
Like  that  club,  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to  nine. 
They  were  to  meet  and  sup  together  once  a week,  on  Monday 
night,  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  in  Gerrard-  street,  Soho,  and  two 
members  were  to  constitute  a meeting.  It  took  a regular 
form  in  the  year  1764,  hut  did  not  receive  its  literary  appella- 
tion until  several  years  afterwards. 

The  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Dr. 
Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  Beauclerc,  Chamier,  Haw- 
kins, and  Goldsmith;  and  here  a few  words  concerning  some 
of  the  members  may  be  acceptable.  Burke  was  at  that  time 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age;  he  had  mingled  a little  in 
politics  and  been  under-secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but 
was  again  a writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  but  in  the 
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dawning  of  his  fame.  Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father-in-law,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a physician  of  talent  and  instruction. 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  admitted  into  this 
association,  from  having  been 'a  member  of  Johnson’s  Ivy- 
lane  club.  Originally  an  attorney,  he  had  retired  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  a large  fortune  which 
fell  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  now  a Middlesex 
magistrate.  He  was,  moreover,  a dabbler  in  literature  and 
music,  and  was  actually  engaged  on  a history  of  music,  which 
he  subsequently  published  in  five  ponderous  volumes.  To 
him  we  are  also  indebted  for  a biography  of  Johnson,  which 
appeared  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  man.  Hawkins  was 
as  mean  and  parsimonious  as  he  was  pompous  and'  conceited/ 
He  forbore  to- partake  of  the  suppers  at  the  club,  and  begged 
therefore  to  he  excused  from  paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning. 
“ And  was  he  excused  ?”  asked  Dr.  Burney  of  Johnson. 
“ Oh  yes,  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to 
himself.  We  all  scorned  him  and  admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I 
really  believe  him  to  he  an  honest  man  at  bottom,  though  to 
he  sure  he  is  penurious,  and  he  is  mean,  and  it  must  he 
owned  he  has  a tendency  to  savageness.”  He  did  not  remain 
above  two  or  three  years  in  the  club ; being  in  a manner 
elbowed  out  in  consequence  of  his  rudeness  to  Burke. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chamier  was  secretary  in  the  War-office,  and 
a friend  of  Beauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  We  have 
left  our  mention  of  Bennet  Langton  and  Topham  BeauclerC 
until  the  last,  because  we  have  most  to  say  about  them.  They 
were  doubtless  induced  to  join  the  club  through  their  devo- 
tion to  Johnson,  and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  very  young 
and  aristocratic  young  men  with  the  stern  and  somewhat 
melancholy  moralist  is  among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

Bennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held  their 
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ancestral  estate  at  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  a great  title  to 
respect  with  Johnson.  “ Langton,  sir,”  he  would  saj,  “ has 
a grant  of  free  warren  from  Henry  the  Second ; and  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John’s  reign,  was  of  this  family.” 

Langton  was  of  a mild,  contemplative,,  enthusiastic  nature. 
When  hut  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
reading  Johnson’s  “ Rambler,”  that  he  came  to  London 
chiefly  with  a view  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author, 
Boswell  gives  us  an  account  of  his  first  interview,  which  took 
place  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  an  author  agrees  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of 
his  admirer.  Langton,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  John- 
son, expected  to  find  him  a decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a 
remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down 
from  his  bedchamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a 
large,  uncouth  figure,  with  a little  dark  wig  which  scarcely 
covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him. 
But  his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible* 
and  his  religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those 
in  which  Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for 
him  that  veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  university.  He  found  him  in  close  intimacy 
with  Topham  Beauclerc,  a youth  two  years  older  than  him- 
self, very  gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what  sympathies 
could  draw  two  young  men  together  of  such  opposite  charac- 
ters. On  becoming  acquainted  with  Beauclerc,  he  found  that, 
rake  though  he  was,  he  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  literature, 
an  acute  understanding,  polished  wit,  innate  gentility,  and 
high  aristocratic  breeding.  He  was,  moreover,  the  only  son 
of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of(St. 
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Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some  particulars  to  have  a resem- 
blance to  Charles  the  Second.  These  were  high  recommen- 
dations with  Johnson,  and  when  the  youth  testified  a profound 
respect  for  him  and  an  ardent  admiration  of  his  talents,  the 
conquest  was  complete,  so  that  in  a “ short  time,”  says  Bos- 
well, “ the  moral  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay  dissipated  Beau- 
clerc  were  companions.” 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers  was  continued 
when  the  youths  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The 
uncouth,  unwieldly  moralist,  was  flattered  at  finding  himself 
an  object  of  idolatry  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic 
young  men,  and  throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join  in 
their  vagaries,  and  play  the  part  of  a “young  man  upon 
town.” 

During  the  year  1759  he  carried  on  his  “ Idler,”  and  was 
proceeding  leisurely  with  his  “Shakspere.”  He  had  pre- 
viously quitted  his  house  in  Gough-square,  and  lived  in 
Gray’s  Inn.  He  now  removed  to  chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  “where  he  lived”  (says  Mr.  Murphy)  “ in 
poverty,  and  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature.  Magni 
stat  nominis  umbra!'  Mr.  Fitzherbert  paid  him  a visit  one 
morning,  intending  to  write  a letter  from  his  chambers ; but 
found  him  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper ! 

At  length  Fortune  smiled  upon  him : he  had  long  struggled 
for  a precarious  subsistence,  which  even  his  great  talents,  and 
now  confirmed  reputation,  did  not  always  insure  him ; hut  in 
the  month  of  July,  1762,  the  king  conferred  upon  him  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; he  obtained  it 
by  the  interference  of  Lord  Bute,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wedderbum  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough). 

Through  the  medium  of  Boswell’s  Memoir  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  it  by  Mr.  Croker,  we  are  from  this  time 
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made  as  familiar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  us 
with  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson, 
and  the  persons  and  things  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Everything  about  him,  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face, 
his.  scrofula,  his  St.  Yitus’s  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blink- 
ing eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly  marked  the 
approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce 
and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea, 
his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  and  his  myste- 
rious practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his 
morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  contortions, 
his  mutterings,  his  grantings,  his  puffings ; his  vigorous, 
acute,  and  ready  eloquence ; his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence, 
his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates 
—old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge, 
and  the  negro  Frank — all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects 
by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood. 

In  1765,  the  university  of  Dublin  sent  over,  a diploma 
creating  him  a Doctor  of  Laws,  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
title  of  doctor  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  the  same  honour  upon  him. 

He  removed  from  the  Inner  Temple  to  a good  house  in 
Johnson’s-court,  Fleet-street,  in  1766.  Miss  Williams,  a 
woman  of  considerable  talents  and  literature,  had  before  been 
an  inmate  in  his  house,  while  undergoing  an  operation  for  a 
cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which  ended  in  total  blindness  : and 
he  now  allotted  her  an  apartment  in  his  new  establishment : 
while  his  humble  friend  Levett  took  up  his  usual  post  in  the 
garret- 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  royal  library  at 
the  Queen’s  (Buckingham)  house,  in  the  formation  of  which 
he  had  assisted  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bernard,  with  his  advice. 
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One  evening,  while  seated  there,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  the  King  (George  III.),  who  sought  this  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a conversation  with  him.  Their  talk  was 
varied  and  discursive ; the  King  shifting  from  subject  to 
subject  according  to  his  wont;  and  during  the  whole  in- 
terview, . Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound 
respect,  but  still  in  his  open,  manly  manner,  and  not  in  the 
subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used  at  the  court.  “ I 
found  his  majesty  wished  I should  talk,”  said  he,  “ and  X 
made  it  my  business  to  talk.  I find  it  does  a man  good  to 
be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a man 
cannot  be  in  a passion.”  Among  other  questions,  the 
King  asked  him  if  he  was  writing  anything.  His  reply 
was,  that  he  thought  he  had  nearly  done  his  part  as  a 
writer.  “ I should  have  thought  so  too,”  said  the  king,  “ if 
you  had.  not  written  so  well.”  “ Ho  man,”  said  Johnson, 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’,  “ could  have  made  a handsomer 
compliment ; and  it  was  fit  for  a king  to  pay.  It  was  de- 
cisive.” “ But  did  you  make  no  reply  to  this  high  com- 
pliment?” said  one  of  the  company.  “ Ho,  sir,”  said  John- 
son ; “ when  the  king  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign.” 

In  1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  rapidly  giving 
way,  and  he  was  depressed  with  a deep  and  gloomy  melan- 
choly. In  this  condition  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  received 
him  into  his  house  at  Streatham;  an  apartment  was  fitted 
up  for  him,  companions  were  invited  from  London,  and  he 
became  a constant  resident  in  the  family.  His  celebrity 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  the  librarian  of  Buckingham  House.  We  are  not  told 
that  politics  had  in  any  way  led  to  this  introduction,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  opinions  that  Johnson  entertained 
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upon  the  principal  questions  of  the  day  might  have  reached 
the  king’s  ears.  For  several  years  he  occasionally  published 
political  pamphlets. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  published 
two  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  the  ministry ; “ The  False 
Alarm,”  in  1770,  and  “ Falkland’s  Island,”  in  1771.  In  the 
zenith  of  his  political  celebrity,  Mr.  Strahan,  the  king’s 
printer,  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  into  parliament ; but 
the  overture  made  to  government  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1773  he  made  a journey  to  the  Hebrides,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Boswell,  the  results  of  which  are  before  the 
public  in  his  own  account,  and  in  the  entertaining  journal 
of  his  companion.  He  published  two  more  political  pam- 
phlets; “The  Patriot,”  in  1774,  and  “Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny,” in  1775.  In  the  month  of  March,  in  this  year,  he 
was  gratified  by  the  University  of  Oxford  conferring  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lord  North.  He  visited  France,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  October  of  this  year.  Foote  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  said  the  French  were 
perfectly  astonished  at  his  figure  and  manner,  his  brown 
clothes,  black  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He  kept  a journal 
of  the  occurrences  in  this  tour,  probably  with  a view  to 
writing  an  account  of  it;  but  he  never  put  his  intention 
into  practice. 

He  removed  from  Johnson’s  Court  to  a large  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  in  1776,  where  he  had  a garden  which  he  took 
delight  in  watering.  Besides  his  inmates.  Miss  Williams 
and  Levett,  he  now  appropriated  an  apartment  to  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  (daughter  of  his  godfather,  Dr.  Swinfen,  and 
widow  of  a writing  master),  together  with  her  daughter, 
and  a Miss  Carmichael.  His  benevolence  to  the  unfortu- 
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nate,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  was  exemplary ; he  allowed 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  had  been  left  destitute,  half-a-guinea 
a week,  which  was  above  the  twelfth  part  of  his  income. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  “ his  inmates  made  his  life  miser- 
able, from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making  theirs 
happy.  He  was  oftentimes  afraid  of  going  home,  because 
he  was  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  numberless  com- 
plaints.” Another  trait  of  his  feeling  and  benevolent 
disposition  was  the  strenuous  exertion  he  made  by  ap- 
peals from  his  eloquent  pen  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  Dr. 
Dodd. 

The  last  of  his  literary  labours  was  “ The  Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  which  were  completed  in  1781.  We  now  take  leave 
of  him  as  an  author,  and  have  only  to  record  the  few  do- 
mestic occurrences  which  took  place  before  the  close  of  his 
long  life.  These  are  for  the  most  part  melancholy.  His 
friends,  Mr.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Williams,  preceded  him  to  the 
grave.  In  June,  1788,  he  had  a paralytic  stroke,  and  in  the 
following  November  was  greatly  swollen  with  the  dropsy. 
During  a journey  to  Derbyshire  he  felt  a temporary  relief ; 
but  in  1784  he  suffered  both  from  dropsy  and  from  asthma. 
His  diseases  were  evidently  irremediable ; the  thought  of 
death  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  history  of  his  death- 
bed is  painfuL  On  Monday,  the  13th  December,  1784,  be 
expired  in  bis  house  in  Bolt  Court ; on  the  20th  of  the  month 
his  remains,  with  due  solemnity  and  a numerous  attendance 
of  his  friends,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the 
foot  of  Shakspere’s  monument,  and  close  to  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Garrick.  A monument  — a full-length  statue  — by 
Bacon,  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Johnson’s  intellect  was  the 
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union  of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of 
him  "by  the  best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him 
almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ; 
if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even 
below  Boswell  himself, 

With  a rough  exterior,  overhearing  manners,  andjmany 
odd  peculiarities  and  habits,  Johnson  possessed  almost  all 
the  virtues  which  grace  and  dignify  human  nature.  He 
was__humane^-chailtable,  affectionate,  and  generous : and 
even  his  sallies  of  temper  were  the  effect  of  a morbid 
irritability  of  ..system.  Goldsmith  used  to  say  that  “ he 
had  nothing  of  the  hear  hut  his  skin.”  To  a strong  and 
steady  judgment  he  united  a vigorous  and  excursive  ima- 
gination, his  apprehension  was  remarkably  quick  and  acute, 
his  memory  extraordinarily  Tenacious.  With  some  early 
prejudices  his  reason  struggled  in  vain,  and  the  habitual 
weaknesses  of  his  mind  form  a singular  contrast  to  the 
vigour  of  his  understanding.  He  was  superstitious,  and 
credulous  in  no  slight  degree;  and  these  aberrations  from 
mental  rectitude  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  recollecting 
the  influence  of  his  melancholic  temperament,  which  had. 
ever  a tendency  to  insanity.  As  a philologer,  a critic,  a 
biographer,  and  a moralist,  his  works  have  had  such  a bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  literature  of  his-  country,  that  his  life 
and  writings  must  ever  form  a principal  feature  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  last  century. 
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IV  IMITATION  OF  THE  THIED  SATIEE  OF  JUVEHA1. 


Qnis  ineptae 

Tam  pattens  nrbis,  tarn  ferreus  ut  teneat  se  ? 

Jut. 

Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 

When  injured  Thales1  bids  the  town  farewell ; 

Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 

I praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 

Who  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far. 

To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a purer  air. 

And,  fix’d  on  Cambria’s  solitary  shore. 

Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibernia’s  land, 

Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  P 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 

But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay  : 

Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 

And  now  a rabble  rages,  now  a fire ; 

Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 

And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 

Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 

And  here  a female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 

On  Thames’s  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 

Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood : 

Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza2  birth. 

We  kneel,  and  Mss  the  consecrated  earth ; 

1 This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Savage,  who  was  then  about  to  retire 
into  Wales. 

2 Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  at  Greenwich. 
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Iii  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew ; 

And  call  Britannia’s  glories  back  to  view ; 

Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 

The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch’d,  excise  oppress’d. 

Or  English  honour  grew  a standing  jest. 

A transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 

And  for  a moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 

At  length  awaking  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

“ Since  worth  (he  cries)  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Wants  e’en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 

In  those  curs’d  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 

Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 

Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 

And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less ; 

While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains. 

And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 

Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 

Some  pleasing  hank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 

Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature’s  painting  gay : 
Where  once  the  harass’d  Briton  found  repose, 

And  safe  in  poverty  defied  his  foes ; 

Some  secret  cell,  ye  powers  ! indulgent  give, 

Let live  here,  for has  learn’d  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a patriot  black,  a courtier  white ; 

Explain  their  country’s  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 

With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison’d  youth, 

And  lend  a lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 

Collect  a tax,  or  farm  a lottery ; 

With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a licensed  stage, 

And  lull  to  servitude  a thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed ! what  hounds  your  pride  shall  hold 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and  gold  ? 
Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  o’erthrown, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 

To  such  a groaning  nation’s  spoils  are  given, 

When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven : 
But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me, 
Who  start  at  theft  and  blush  at  perjury  ? 
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Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain’s  court  he  sing, 

To  pluck  a titled  poet’s  borrowed  wing ; 

A statesman’s  logic  unconvinc’d  can  hear, 

And  dare  to  slumber  o’er  the  Gazetteer  ;l 
Despise  a fool  in  half  his  pension  dress’d, 

And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H y’s  jest. 

“ Others  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtler  art, 

Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 

With  more  address,  a lover’s  note  convey, 

Or  bribe  a virgin’s  innocence  away. 

Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne’er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 

Spurn’d  as  a beggar,  dreaded  as  a spy, 

Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

“ For  what  hut  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  ? 

Who  shares  Orgilio’s  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 

But  thou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Yilliers  spent, 

Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 

Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 

The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 

Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

“ The  cheated  nation’s  happy  favourites,  see  ! 

Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 

London ! the  needy  villain’s  general  home. 

The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 

With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 

Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

Forgive  my  transports  on  a theme  like  this, 

I cannot  hear  a French  metropolis. 

“ Illustrious  Edward ! from  the  realms  of  day, 

The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 

Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace, 

The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace, 

But  lost  in  thoughtless  ease,  and  empty  show, 

Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a beau ; 

Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away, 

Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey.2 

“ All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 

Or  like  a gibbet  better  than  a wheel ; 

1 A paper  which  at  the  time  contained  apologies  for  the  Court. 

2 At  the  time  this  poem  was  written  (1739),  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America  were  the  cause  of  great  complaint. 
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Hiss’d  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 

On  Britain’s  fond  credulity  they  prey. 

Ho  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  ’scape, 

They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a clap : 
All  sciences  a fasting  Monsieur  knows, 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

“ Ah  ! what  avails  it,  that,  from  slavery  far, 

I drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 

Was  early  taught  a Briton’s  right  to  prize, 

And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry’s  victories ; 

If  the  gull’d  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 

And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

“ Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit, 

The  supple  Gaul  was  horn  a parasite : 

Still  to  his  interest  true,  where’er  he  goes, 

Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish’d  tongue  bestows ; 
In  every  face  a thousand  graces  shine, 

From  every  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 

These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try. 

Strain  out  with  faltering  diffidence  a lie. 

And  gain  a kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

“ Besides,  with  justice  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage ; 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic’s  art, 

Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a borrow’d  part ; 
Practis’d  their  master’s  notions  to  embrace, 

Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 

With  every  wild  absurdity  comply, 

And  view  each  object  with  another’s  eye ; 

To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 

To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 

And  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 

To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 

How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 

Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a friend  ? 

Slaves,  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 

And  lie  without  a blush,  without  a smile ; 

Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore, 

Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  in  a whore ; 
Can  Balho’s  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a monarch’s  air. 

“ For  arts  like  these  preferr’d,  admired,  caress’d, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
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Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art, 

Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart ; 

Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidence  repay. 

Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

“ By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 

All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  poverty  : 

This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 

This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 

The  sober  trader,  at  a tatter’d  cloak, 

Wakes  from  his  dream  and  labours  for  a joke ; 

With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress’d, 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a scornful  jest ; 

Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 

Than  when  a blockhead’s  insult  points  the  dart. 

“ Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 

No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover’d  shore  ? 

No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 

No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim’d  by  Spain  ? 

Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 

And  bear  oppression’s  insolence  no  more. 

This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess’d. 

Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress’d : 

But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold, 

Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold ; 

Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored, 

The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

“ But  hark ! th’  affrighted  crowd’s  tumultuous  cries 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies : 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and  power, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower ; 

Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire’s  tremendous  light ; 

Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 

And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a prey ; 

Then  through  the  world  a wretched  vagrant  roam, 

For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a home  ? 

In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 

While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

“ Should  Heaven’s  just  bolts  Orgilio’s  wealth  confound, 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 

Swift  o’er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 

And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
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The  laureat  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate. 

How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate ; 

With  well-feign’d  gratitude  the  pension’d  hand 
Kefund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar’d  land. 

See ! while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 

And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  risipg  dome ; 

The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore. 

And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 

Now  bless’d  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 

The  polish’d  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 

Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 

And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

“ Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content 
For  the  fair  hanks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 

There  might’ st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat. 

Some  hireling  senator’s  deserted  seat ; 

And  stretch  thy  prospects  o’er  the  smiling  land, 

For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 

There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 

And,  while  thy  beds  a cheap  repast  afford. 

Despise  the  dainties  of  a venal  lord : 

There  every  bush  with  nature’s  music  rings, 

There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings ; 

On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 

And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

“ Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 

And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 

Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 

Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 

Some  frolic  drunkard  reeling  from  a feast. 

Provokes  a broil  and  stabs  you  for  a jest. 

“ Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 

Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 

Flush’d  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 

Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 

Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau’s  bright  approach. 

And  shun  the  shining  train  and  golden  coach. 

“ In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you  close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose : 

Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 

The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 

And  plants,  unseen,  a dagger  in  your  breast. 
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“ Scarce  can  our  fields  (such  crowds  at  Tyburn  die) 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 

Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 

Whose  ‘ ways  and  means  ’ support  the  sinking  land ; 
Lest  ropes  he  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 

To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.1 

“ A single  jail,  in  Alfred’s  golden  reign, 

Could  half  the  nation’s  criminals  contain ; 

Pair  justice  then,  without  constraint  adored, 

Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheathed  the  sword ; 

No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 

Bless’d  age ! but  ah ! how  different  from  our  own ! 

“ Much  could  I add, — but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 

The  tide  retiring  calls  me  from  the  land : 

Farewell ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune  spent, 
Thoully’st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 

And  tired  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 

In  angry  numbers  warn’st  succeeding  times ; 

Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 

Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  ; 

In  virtue’s  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 

Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page.” 


THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 

Let  observation,  with  extensive  view, 

Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru, 

Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 

And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 

Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 

O’erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 

Where  wavering  man,  betray’d  by  venturous  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a guide, 

As  treacherous  phantoms  in.  the  mist  delude, 

Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good : 

How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 

Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice  : 

1 The  nation  was  discontented  at  the  visits  made  by  George  the 
Second  to  Hanover. 
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How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppress’d. 

When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool’s  request. 

Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th’  afflictive  dart. 

Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art. 

With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 

With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 

Impeachment  stops  the  speaker’s  powerful  breath, 

And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 

Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 

Wide-wasting  pest ! that  rages  unconfined. 

And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 

For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 

For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 

Wealth  heaped  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 

And  dubious  titles  shake  the  madded  land, 

When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 

How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord : 

Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 

And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch’d  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  confiscation’s  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 

Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 

Does  envy  seize  thee  ? crush  th’  upbraiding  joy. 
Increase  his  riches  and  his  peace  destroy ; 

Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 

The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade, 

Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief, 

One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails, 

And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 

Few  know  the  toiling  statesman’s  fear  or  care, 

Th’  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth, 

With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 

See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dress’d. 

And  feed  with  varied  fools  th’  eternal  jest : 

Thou  who  couldst  laugh  where  want  enchain’d  caprice, 
Toil  crush’d  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a piece ; 

Where  wealth  unloved  without  a mourner  died ; 

And  scarce  a sycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
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Where  ne’er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 

Or  seen  a new-made  mayor’s  unwieldy  state ; 

Where  change  of  favourites  made  no  change  of  laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a cause ; 

How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Britain’s  modish  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe ; 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 

And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 

To  thee  were  solemn  toys  or  empty  show, 

The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  woe : 

All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 

Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain. 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill’d  the  sage’s  mind,  . 
Benew’d  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 

How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 

Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
Unnumber’d  suppliants  crowd  preferment’s  gate. 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 

Delusive  fortune  hears  th’  incessant  call, 

They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 

On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 

Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end ; 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman’s  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 

For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 

To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 

From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face, 

That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place, 

And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 

To  better  features  yield  the  frame  of  gold ; 

For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine ; 

The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 

And  detestation  rids  th’  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 

Sign  her  foes’  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites’  zeal  ? 
Through  freedom’s  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 

Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 

And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 

With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 

Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand ; 
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To  Kim  tKe  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign, 
Through  him  the  rajs  of  regal  bounty  shine, 

Turn’d  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 

His  smile  alone  security  bestows  : 

Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower ; 

Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 

Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 

And  rights  subverted  left  him  none  to  seize. 

At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate, 
Where’er  he  turns  he  meets  a stranger’s  eye. 

His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 

Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 

The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress’d, 

He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 

Grief  aids  disease,  remember’d  folly  stings, 

And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 
Shall  Wolsey’s  wealth 'with  Wolsey’s  end  be  thine? 

Or  liv’st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 

The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 

For  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 

On  weak  foundations  raise  th’  enormous  weight  ? 

Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune’s  blow, 

With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below  ? 

Wbat  gave  great  Yilliers  to  the  assassin’s  knife, 

And  fixed  disease  on  Harley’s  closing  life  ? 

What  murder’d  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 

By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 

What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 

And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 

The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 

Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 

Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown : 

O’er  Bodley’s  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 

And  Bacon’s  mansion1  trembles  o’er  his  head. 

1 There  was  a tradition,  that  the  study  of  Friar  Bacon,  built  on  an 
arch  over  the  bridge,  would  fall  when  a man  greater  than  Bacon  shall 
pass  under  it. 
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Are  these  thy  views  ? proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  truth ! 

Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat, 

Till  captive  science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 

Should  reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pour  on  misty  doubt  resistless  day ; 

Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 

Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 

Should  tempting  novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 

And  sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 

Should  beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 

Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a letter’d  heart ; 

Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade, 

Nor  melancholy’s  phantom  haunt  thy  shade ; 

Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 

Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee  : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 

And  pause  awhile  from  learning,  to  be  wise : 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 

See  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 

To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 

If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 

Hear  Lydiat’s  .fife,  and  Galileo’s  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  learning  her  last  prize  bestows, 
The  glittering  eminence  exempt  from  foes ; 

See  when  the  vulgar  ’scapes,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion’s  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 

From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plunder’d  palace  or  sequester’d  rent, 

Mark’d  out  by  dangerous  parts  he  meets  the  shock, 
And  fatal  learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 

Around  his  tomb  let  art  and  genius  weep, 

But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 

The  ravish’d  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 

The  senate’s  thanks,  the  gazette’s  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o’er  the  brave  prevail. 

Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o’er  Asia  whirl’d ; 

For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 

For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 

And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm, 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
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Yet  reason  frowns  on  war’s  unequal  game, 

Where  wasted  nations  raise  a single  name. 

And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires’  wreaths  regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 

Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-hought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior’s  pride, 

How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 

A frame  of  adamant,  a soul  of  fire. 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 

O’er  love,  o’er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer’d  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field; 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
“ Think  nothing  gain’d,”  he  cries,  “ till  nought  remain, 
“ On  Moscow’s  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

“ And  all  he  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.” 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye,  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 

He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa’s  day : 

The  vanquish’d  hero  leaves  his  broken  hands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Condemn’d  a needy  supplicant  to  wait. 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  P 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground. 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a barren  strand, 

A petty  fortress,  and  a dubious  hand ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford, 

From  Persia’s  tyrant  to  Bavaria’s  lord. 

In  gay  hostility,  and  harh’rous  pride, 

With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 

Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 

And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
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Attendant  flattery  counts  his  myriads  o’er, 

Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 

Fresh  praise  is  tried,  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 

The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind; 

New  powers  are  claim’d,  new  powers  are  still  bestow’d, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 

The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 

And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 

Th’  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 

A single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 

Th’  encumber’d  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast, 
Through  purple  billows  and  a floating  host. 

The  hold  Bavarian,  in  a luckless  hour, 

Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Caesarean  power, 

With  unexpected  legions  hursts  away, 

And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway ; 

Short  sway ! fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 

From  hill  to  hill,  the  beacons’  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 

The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  Hussar, 

With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 

The  baffled  prince  in  honour’s  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom, 

His  foes’  derision,  and  his  subjects’  blame, 

And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame. 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days, 

In  health,  in  sickness, — thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 

Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 

Time  hovers  o’er,  impatient  to  destroy, 

And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy: 

In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 

The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 

With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more  ; 

Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 

And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 

Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain. 

Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 

No  sounds,  alas ! would  touch  th’  impervious  ear. 
Though  dancing  mountains  witness’d  Orpheus  near ; 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend, 

Nor  sweeter  music  of  a virtuous  friend ; 
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But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 

Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 

The  still  returning  tale  and  lingering  jest 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper’d  guest, 

While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering  sneer. 
And  scarce  a legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 

The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence, 

The  daughter’s  petulance,  the  son’s  expense, 

Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill, 

And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 
Unnumber’d  maladies  his  joints  invade, 

Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 

But  unextinguish’d  avarice  still  remains, 

And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 

He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 

Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 

Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant  the  virtues  of  a temperate  prime 
Blest  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 

An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 

Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 

Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 

The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend : 

Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings, 

To  press  the  weary  minutes’  flagging  wings ; 

Hew  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 

A sister  sickens,  or  a daughter  mourns ; 

How  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 

How  lacerated  friendship  claims  a tear. 

Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 

Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  fife  away ; 

Hew  forms  arise  and  different  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 

Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 

And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 

From  Lydia’s  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 

By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end, 

In  life’s  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise  ? 
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From.  Marlborough’s  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a driveller  and  a show. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 

Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a face ; 

Yet  Yane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 

And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a king. 

Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 

Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise. 

Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 

By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night, 

Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art, 

And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart, 

WTiat  care,  what  rules  your  heedless  charms  shall  save, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  slave  ? 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines, 

The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 

With  distant  voice  neglected  virtue  calls, 

Less  heard,  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls ; 

Fired  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slippery  reign, 

And  pride  and  prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 

In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 

The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 

The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied. 

To  interest  prudence,  and  to  flattery  pride. 

Her  beauty  falls  betray’d,  despised,  distress’d, 

And  hissing  infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 

Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 

Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 

Ho  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 

Inquirer,  cease — petitions  yet  remain, 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 

Safe  in  His  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a specious  prayer. 

Implore  his  aid,  in  bis  decisions  rest 
Secure,  whate’er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a healthful  mind. 

Obedient  passions,  and  a will  resign’d 
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For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o’er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a happier  seat, 

Count’s  death  kind  nature’s  signal  of  retreat. 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav’n  ordain, 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


ODES. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  ! peculiar  boon  of  Heaven, 

The  noble  mind’s  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 

To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  hless’d, 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires. 

With  bright,  hut  oft  destructive  gleam. 
Alike  o’er  all  his  lightnings  fly, 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne’er  descend ; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 

And  hugs  a flatterer  for  a friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 

Oh  guide  us  through  life’s  darksome  way  ! 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow. 

When  souls  to  peaceful  climes  remove  ; 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 
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THE  VANITY  OF  WEALTH. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o’er  yon  heap, 

With  avarice  painful  vigils  lceep : 

Still  unenjoy’d  the  present  store. 

Still  endless  sighs  are  breathed  for  more 

0 ! quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize. 

Which  not  all  India’s  treasure  buys  ! 

To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power  ? 
Can  gold,  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 

In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 

Are  friendship’s  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 

No ! — all  that’s  worth  a wish — a thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribed,  unbought, 

Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 

Let  noble  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondrous  way. 

Or  learn  the  Muses’  moral  lay; 

In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul. 

Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast, 

And  be,  by  blessing  beauty, — bless’d. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  Nature  spread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 

Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 

Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife. 

1 boast  whate’er  for  man  was  meant, 

In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 

And  scorn ! (oh ! let  that  scorn  be  thine  !) 
Mere  things  of  clay,  that  dig  the  mine. 


SPRING. 

Steen  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress’d, 
Forbears  the  long-continued  strife ; 
And  Nature,  on  her  naked  breast. 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 

Now  o’er  the  rural  kingdom  roves, 

Soft  pleasure  with  her  laughing  train, 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves, 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain, 

o 
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Unhappy ! whom  to  beds  of  pain 
Arthritic1  tyranny  consigns ; 

Whom  smiling  Nature  courts  in  vain, 
Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 

Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  imagination  tries. 

And  hears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades. 

Where ’s  humble  turrets  rise. 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart, 

Where  first  great  Nature  charm’d  my  sight, 
Where  Wisdom  first  inform’d  my  heart. 

Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue, 

A guide — a father — and  a friend, 

Once  more  great  Nature’s  works  renew, 

Once  more  on  Wisdom’s  voice  attend. 

From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  removed ; 

Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy’d — when  most  improved. 

Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower. 

Cool  meditation’s  quiet  seat, 

The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war, 

Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 
I can’t  prevent  and  will  not  share. 

But  lest  I fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  wisdom  teach  me  Curio’s  art, 

The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 

And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 


The  author  being  ill  of  the  gout. 
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SUMMER. 

0 Phcebus  ! down  the  western  sky, 

Par  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray, 

Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 

Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care, 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night ! 

Refresh  me  with  a cooling  breeze, 

And  cheer  me  with  a lambent  light. 

Lay  me,  where  o’er  the  verdant  ground 
Her  living  carpet  Nature  spreads ; 

Where  the  green  bower  with  roses  crown’d, 
In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine, 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 

Around  the  howl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  strain  he  tuned  to  love. 

Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart ! 

Come,  horn  to  fill  its  vast  desires  ! 

Thy  looks  perpetual  joy  impart, 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 

Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn. 

Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

Our  murmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 

Let  me  when  Nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretell, 

Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella’s  breast, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell 


AUTUMN. 

Alas  ! with  swift  and  silent  pace. 
Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 

The  Seasons  change,  and  Nature’s  face 
Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe, 
o 2 
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’Twas  Spring,  ’twas  Summer,  all  was  gay. 

Now  Autumn  "bends  a cloudy  brow; 

Tbe  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away, 

And  Summer  fruits  desert  the  bough. 

The  verdant  leaves  that  play’d  on  high. 

And  wanton’d  on  the  western  breeze, 

Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  he. 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 

The  fields  that  waved  with  golden  grain, 

As  russet  heaths  are  wild  and  bare ; 

Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench’d  in  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure  wanders  there. 

No  more,  while  through  the  midnight  shade 
Beneath  the  moon’s  pale  orb  I stray, 

Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade, 

As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 

From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars, 

0 ! would  some  god  but  wings  supply ! 

To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  restores, 
Companion  of  her  flight  I’d  try. 

Vain  wish ! me  fate  compels  to  bear 
The  downward  seasons’  iron  reign, 

Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air, 

And  shiver  on  a blasted  plain. 

What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail ; 

And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail  ? 

Oh  ! what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour ! 

The  grape  remains  ! the -friend  of  wit, 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 

Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo ! shoot  thy  parting  ray: 

This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
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Still — still  tlie  jocund  train  shall  flow, 
The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  heat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 
And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 


WINTER. 

No  more  the  mom  with  tepid  rays 
Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue ; 

Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 

The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 
Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day; 

Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light, 

And  Phoebus  holds  a doubtful  sway. 

By  gloomy  twilight  half  revealed, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 

The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topp’d  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 

No  music  warbles  through  the  grove. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 

No  more  with  devious  steps  I rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vain. 

Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars ; 

Congeal’d  impetuous  showers  descend ; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Eate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a friend. 

In  nature’s  aid  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere ; 

Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high ; 

Light  up  a constellation  here. 

Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy! 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale ; 

Let  love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o’er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
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Yet  time  life’s  dreary  winter  brings. 

When  mirth’s  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more 
Nor  mnsic  charm,  though  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine  the  spring  restore. 

Catch  then,  0 ! catch  the  transient  hour, 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 

Life’s  a short  Summer — man  a flower. 

He  dies — alas ! how  soon  he  dies ! 


THE  WINTER’S  WALE. 

Behold,  my  fair,  where’er  we  rove. 
What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 

The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove. 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies ! 

Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain. 

Stem  Winter  is  thy  force  confess’d ; 

Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast. 

Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire. 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 

Scarce  frighted  love  maintains  her  fire. 
And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 

In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 
Unhappy  man ! behold  thy  doom ; 

Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 
The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 

Tired  with  vain  joys,  and  false  alarms. 
With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 

Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 


MISCELLANIES. 


EVENING  ODE. 

TO  STELLA. 

Evening-  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed ; 

Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream 
Silver’d  o’er  with  Cynthia’s  beam ; 
Near  the  chequer’d,  lonely  grove. 

Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  love ! 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray. 

Lightly  o’er  the  dewy  way. 

Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car, 

Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 

In  his  stead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a lambent  light : 

Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  heat,  and  cheeks  that  glow 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper’d  joy, 

Evening’s  silent  hours  employ, 

Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades, 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades, 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain, 

Lovers  all  hut  love  disdain. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  NATURAL  BEAUTY. 

TO  STELLA. 

Whether  Stella’s  eyes  are  found 
Fix’d  on  earth  or  glancing  round, 

If  her  face  with  pleasure  glow, 

If  she  sigh  at  others’  woe, 

If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella’s  eyes  and  air  and  face 
Charm  with  undiminish’d  grace. 
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If  on  her  we  see  display’d 
Pendent  gems,  and  rich  brocade, 

If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Plows  in  easy  negligence ; 

Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 

If  she’s  silent,  speaks,  or  sings, 

If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 

Still  we  love,  and  still  approve. 

Yain  the  casual  transient  glance, 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  art, 
Which  demands  the  toilet’s  aid, 
Pendent  gems  and  rich  brocade. 

I those  charms  alone  can  prize, 
Which  from  constant  Nature  rise, 
Which  nor  circumstance  nor  dress 
E’er  can  make  or  more  or  less. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 

When  lately  Stella’s  form  display’d 
The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade. 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power  decline, 
Proclaim’d  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

“ Pate  ! snatch  away  the  bright  disguise, 
And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyes.” 

Thus  blindly  pray’d  the  fretful  pair, 

And  Pate  malicious  heard  the  prayer ; 

But  brighten’d  by  the  sable  dress, 

As  virtue  rises  in  distress. 

Since  Stella  still  extends  her  reign, 

Ah ! how  shall  envy  soothe  her  pain  ? 

“ Th’  adoring  youth  and  envious  fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies — “ That  Stella  mourn  no  more.” 


MISCELLANIES. 
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TO  MISS  HICKMAN,1  PLAYING  ON  TPIE 
SPINET. 

Bright  Stella,  form’d  for  universal  reign, 

Too  well  3rou  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
Awed  into  love  our  conquer’d  hearts  obey, 

And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway ; 

But  when  your  music  soothes  the  raging  pain, 

We  hid  propitious  heaven  prolong  your  reign, 

We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timotlieus  struck  the  vocal  string, 
Ambition’s  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind. 

He  pants  for  room  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage  by  music’s  dreadful  power, 

He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 

Had  Stella’s  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre, 

Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a nobler  fire : 

No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair ; 

Besign’d  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 

And  found  a thousand  worlds  in  Stella’s  arms. 


TO  MISS  

ON  HER  PLATING  UPON  THE  HARPSICHORD  IN  A ROOM 
HUNG  WITH  PLOWEE-PIECES  OE  HER  OWN  PAINTING. 

When  Stella  strikes  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitated  Spring, 

Where  beauty  lavishes  her  powers 
On  beds  of  never-fading  flowers, 

And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound  ; 

Ah ! think  not  in  the  dangerous  hour. 

The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 

But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove, 

Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  every  sense, 

What  thought  of  flight  or  of  defence  ? 


1 Afterwards  Mrs.  Turton. 
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Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire, 

For  ever  flutter  o’er  her  lyre, 

Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh. 

To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye. 

And  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  those  regions  of  delight, 

Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight, 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring, 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise, 

How  active  light  and  thoughtful  shade, 

In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid ; 

Mark  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety, 

How  passion’s  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life. 

Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  same ; 

Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art, 

To  tune  the  regulated  heart. 


TO  MISS  , 

ON  HER  GIVING  THE  AUTHOR  A GOLD  AND  SILK  NET-WORK 
PURSE  OF  HER  OWN  WEAVING. 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy-  curious  web  delight, 

In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shine. 

If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 

Thy  hand  that  knows  the  subtler  art, 

To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me  the  roving  coin, 

Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine ; 

Nor  can  I hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 

Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 

The  heart  once  caught  should  ne’er  be  freed  ? 


MISCELLANIES. 
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TO  A YOUNG  LADY,  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY.1 

This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair, 

Warm  with  an  ardent  lover’s  fondest  prayer, 

May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 

Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorn’d  thy  mind ; 

All  pains,  all  cares,  may  favouring  heaven  remove, 
All  hut  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love ! 

May  powerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art, 

To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 

0 then ! when  conquer’d  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 
When  even  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey, 

My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust, 

Alas  ! ’tis  hard  for  beauty  to  he  just. 

Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ ; 
Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy; 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool. 
Shown  in  the  mimic  glass  of  ridicule : 

Teach  mimic  censure  her  own  faults  to  find, 

No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind, 

So  shall  Belinda’s  charms  improve  mankind. 


SONG. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 

The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 

The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 

Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 

Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India’s  shore, 

Not  all  Peru’s  unbounded  store, 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets  claim ; 

Nor  knowledge  which  the  learn’d  approve, 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature’s  charms  allure  my  eyes. 

And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I prize ; 

Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I obtain, 

Nor  seek  I Nature’s  charms  in  vain; 

In  lovely  Stella  all  combine, 

And,  lovely  Stella ! thou  art  mine. 

1 This  was  made  almost  impromptu ; in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hector. 
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ON  SEEING  A BUST  OF  MBS.  MONTAGUE. 

Had  tliis  fair  figure,  which  this  frame  displays, 
Adorn’d  in  Eoman  time  the  brightest  days, 

In  every  dome,  in  every  sacred  place, 

Her  statue  would  have  breathed  an  added  grace, 
And  on  its  basis  would  have  been  enroll’d, 

“ This  is  Minerva,  cast  in  Virtue’s  mould.” 


TO  LADY  FIBEBBACE,1 

AT  BURY  ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suffolk  beauties  shine  in  vain, 

So  long  renown’d  in  B — n’s  deathless  strain  ? 

Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  inspire 
Some  zealous  hard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre : 

For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face. 

Thou  seem’st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a Muse  and  Grace. 


VEBSES 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A GENTLEMAN  TO  WHOM  A 
LADY  HAD  GIVEN  A SPRIG  OF  MYRTLE. 

What  hopes — what  terrors  does  this  gift  create? 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate. 

The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command 
Consign’d  to  Venus  by  Melissa’s  hand), 

Not  less  capricious  than  a reigning  fair, 

Oft  favours,  oft  rejects  a lover’s  prayer. 

In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 

In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain : 

The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lover’s  heads, 

The  unhappy  lovers’  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 

Oh ! then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 

And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart : 

Soon  must  this  sprig,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom, 

Adorn  Philander’s  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 

1 This  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  Philip  Bacon,  Esq.,  of 
Ipswich,  and  relict  of  Philip  Evers,  Esq.,  of  that  town ; she  became  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name, 
July  26,  1737.  Being  again  left  a widow  in  1759,  she  was  a third  time 
married,  April  7, 1762,  to  William  Campbell,  Esq.,  uncle  to  John  Duke 
of  Argyie,  and  died  July  3,  1782. 
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THE  YOUNG-  AUTHOR. 

When  first  the  peasant,  long  inclined  to  roam, 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 

Pleas’d  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields. 

He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flowery  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o’er  the  watery  way, 

While  the  breeze  whispers,  and  the  streamers  play ; 
Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll, 

And  future  i millions  lift  his  rising  sold ; 

In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine, 

And  raptured  sees  the  new-found  ruby  slime. 

Joys  insincere,  thick  clouds  invade  the  skies, 

Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise ; 
Sickening  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 

And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  Young  Author,  panting  after  fame. 

And  the  long  honours  of  a lasting  name, 

Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind, 

More  false,  more  cruel,  than  the  seas,  or  wind 
“ Toil  on,  dull  crowd”  (hi  ecstasies  he  cries) 

“ For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize : 

While  I those  transitory  blessings  scorn. 

Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn.” — 

This  thought  once  form’d,  all  counsel  comes  too  late, 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fate ; 

Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagined  laurels  spread, 

And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
Warn’d  by  another’s  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise, 

Those  dreams  were  Settle’s  once,  and  Ogilby’s  l1 
The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 

To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies ; 

Where  no  sour  critics  snail,  no  sneers  molest, 

Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon,  and  stinging  jest ; 

There  begs  of  Heaven  a less  distinguish’d  lot. 

Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot. 


Two  now  forgotten  poets. 
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TO  MYKTILIS. 

THE  NEW  YEAR’S  OFFERING. 
Madam, 

Long  have  I look’d  my  tablets  o’er. 

And  find  I’ve  much  to  thank  you  for ; 
Outstanding  debts  beyond  account. 

And  new — who  knows  to  what  amount  ? 
Though  small  my  wealth,  not  small  my  soul 
Come,  then,  at  once  I’ll  pay  the  whole. 

Ye  powers ! I’m  rich  and  will  command 
The  host  of  slaves  that  round  me  stand ; 
Come,  Indian,  quick  disclose  thy  store, 

Amd  hither  bring  Peruvian  ore  : 

Let  yonder  Negro  pierce  the  main. 

The  choicest,  largest  pearl  to  gain : 

Let  all  my  slaves  their  art  combine 
To  make  the  blushing  ruby  mine. 

From  eastern  thrones  the  diamonds  hear 
To  sparkle  at  her  breast  and  ear. 

Swift  Scythian,  point  the  unerring  dart, 
That  strikes  the  ermine’s  little  heart, 

And  search  for  choicest  furs  the  globe, 

To  make  my  Myrtilis  a robe. 

Ah,  no  ! yon  Indian  will  not  go. 

No  Scythian  deigns  to  bend  his  bow, 

No  sullen  Negro  shoots  the  flood : 

How,  slaves  ! — Or  am  I understood  ? 

All,  all  my  empty  power  disown, 

I turn  and  find  myself  alone ; 

’Tis  Fancy’s  vain  illusion  all, 

Nor  Moor  nor  Scythian  waits  my  call. 

Can  I command,  can  I consign  p 
Alas  ! what  earthly  thing  is  mine  ? 

Come,  then,  my  Muse,  companion  dear 
Of  poverty,  and  soul  sincere ; 

Come,  dictate  to  my  grateful  mind 
A gift  that  may  acceptance  find ; 

Come,  gentle  Muse,  and  with  thee  bear 
An  offering  worthy  thee  and  her  ; 

And  though  thy  presents  be  but  poor, 

My  Myrtilis  will  ask  no  more. 
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A heart  that  scorns  a shameful  thing, 
With  love  and  verse  is  all  I bring ; 

Of  love  and  verse  the  gift  receive, 

’Tis  all  thy  servant  has  to  give. 

If  all  whate’er  my  verse  has  told, 
Golconda’s  gems,  and  Afric’s  gold ; 

If  all  were  mine  from  pole  to  pole, 

How  large  her  share  who  shares  my  soul ! 
But  more  than  these  may  Heaven  impart ; 
Be  thine  the  treasures  of  the  heart ; 

Be  calm  and  glad  thy  future  days 
With  virtue’s  peace  and  virtue’s  praise ; 
Let  jealous  pride,  and  sleepless  care, 

And  wasting  grief,  and  black  despair. 

And  languor  chill,  and  anguish  fell, 

For  ever  shun  thy  grove  and  cell ; 

There  only  may  the  happy  train 
Of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace  remain : 

May  plenty,  with  exhaustless  store, 
Employ  thy  hand  to  feed  the  poor. 

And  ever  on  thy  honour’d  head 
The  prayer  of  gratitude  be  shed ! 

A happy  mother,  may’st  thou  see 
Thy  smiling,  virtuous  progeny, 

Whose  sportful  tricks,  and  airy  play, 
Fraternal  love,  and  prattle  gay. 

Or  wondrous  tale,  or  joyful  song, 

May  lure  the  lingering  hours  along ; 

Till  death  arrive,  unfelt,  unseen, 

With  gentle  pace  and  placid  mien. 

And  waft  thee  to  that  happy  shore 
Where  wishes  can  have  place  no  more. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  ROBERT  LEVET, 

Condemn’d  to  Hope’s  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts  or  slow  decline. 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a varying  year, 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 
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Yet  still  he  fills  affection’s  eye, 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  hind  ; 

Nor  letter’d  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  call’d  for  aid, 

And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  display’d 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery’s  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour’d  his  groan, 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock’d  by  chill  delay, 

No  petty  gain  disdain’d  by  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  clay 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk’d  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a pause,  nor  left  a void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ’d. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 

His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery,  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  forced  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OE  STEPHEN  GREY,  F.R.S. 

THE  ELECTRICIAN.1 

Long  hast  thou  borne  the  burden  of  the  day, 

Thy  task  is  ended,  venerable  Grey ! 

No  more  shall  art  thy  dexterous  hand  require. 

To  break  the  sleep  of  elemental  fire : 

To  rouse  the  powers  that  actuate  Nature’s  frame, 

The  momentaneous  shock,  the’  electric  flame ; 

1 The  sketch  of  this  poem  was  written  by  Miss  Williams,  but  Johnson 
wrote  it  all  over  again  except  two  lines. 
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The  flame,  which  first,  weak  pupil  of  thy  lore, 

I saw,  condemn’d,  alas ! to  see  no  more. 

Now,  hoary  sage,  pursue  thy  happy  flight 
With  swifter  motion,  haste  to  purer  light, 

Where  Bacon  waits  with  Newton  and  with  Boyle, 
To  hail  thy  genius  and  applaud  thy  toil, 

Where  intuition  breathes  through  time  and  space, 
And  mocks  experiment’s  successive  race; 

See  tardy  science  toil  at  Nature’s  laws, 

And  wonders  how  the’  effect  obscures  the  cause. 

Yet  not  to  deep  research  or  happy  guess 
Is  view’d  the  life  of  hope,  the  death  of  peace; 
Unhless’d  the  man,  whom  philosophic  rage 
Shall  tempt  to  lose  the  Christian  in  the  sage; 

Not  art  hut  goodness  pour’d  the  sacred  ray 
That  cheer’d  the  parting  hours  of  humble  Grey. 


PROLOGUES,  &c. 


TO  IRENE. 

Ye  glittering  train ! whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress ; 

Erom  grovelling  business  and  superfluous  care, 

Ye  sons  of  avarice ! a moment  spare: 

Votaries  of  fame,  and  worshippers  of  power ! 

Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour. 

Our  daring  hard,  with  spirit  unconfined, 

Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  of  mankind. 

Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous  mind, 
Daring,  though  calm;  and  vigorous,  though  resign’d. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast; 

In  power  dependent,  in  success  depress’d. 

Learn  here  that  peace  from  innocence  must  flow; 

All  else  is  empty  sound  and  idle  show. 

If  truths  like  these  with  pleasing  language  join; 
Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  nature  shine: 

If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  reason’s  rules, 

Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools: 

Intriguing  wits ! his  artless  plot  forgive; 

And  spare  him,  beauties ! though  his  lovers  live, 
p 
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Be  this  at  least  his  praise — he  this  his  pride — 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 

Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 

He  rolls  no  thunders  o’er  the  drowsy  pit. 

No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads; 

Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov’d,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail. 

He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain : 

In  reason,  nature,  truth  he  dares  to  trust: 

Ye  fops,  he  silent ! and  ye  wits,  he  just ! 


WRITTEN  FOR  GARRICK, 

AND  SPOKEN  BY  HIM 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY- 

LANE,  1747. 

When  Learning’s  triumph  o’er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear’d  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose; 
Each  change  of  many-colour’d  life  he  drew, 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin’d  new: 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  hounded  reign, 

And  panting  time  toil’d  after  him  in  vain. 

His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress’d, 

And  unresisted  passion  storm’d  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 

To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 

His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 

By  regular  approach  essay’d  the  heart; 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 

For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A mortal  horn,  he  met  the  general  doom, 

But  left,  like  Egypt’s  kings,  a lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 

Nor  wish’d  for  Jonson’s  art,  or  Shakspeare’s  flame. 
Themselves  they  studied;  as  they  felt,  they  writ: 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 

Yice  always  found  a sympathetic  friend; 

They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 


PROLOGUES,  ETC. 


Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 

And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 

Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long : 
Till  Shame  regain’d  the  post  that  Sense  betrayed, 
And  Virtue  call’d  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crush’d  by  rides,  and  weaken’d  as  refin’d, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined; 

From  hard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 

Till  declamation  roar’d  whilst  passion  slept; 

Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remained  though  Nature  fled. 

But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 

She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit; 
Exulting  folly  hail’d  the  joyous  day, 

And  pantomime  and  song  confirm’d  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 

And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  ? 

Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 

New  Behns,  new  D’Urfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died, 

On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 

Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  effects  of  chance  ?) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that  here  by  fortune  placed. 

Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 

With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 

And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 

Ah ! let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 

The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 

The  drama’s  laws,  the  drama’s  patrons  give, 

For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 

As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die; 

’Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense; 

To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe; 

Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 

And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 
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SPOKEN  BY  GARRICK,  APRIL  5,  1750, 

BEFORE  THE  MASQUE  OF  COMUS,  ACTED  AT  DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MILTON’S  GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Ye  patriot  crowds  who  burn  for  England’s  fame, 

Ye  nymphs  whose  bosoms  heat  at  Milton’s  name, 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering  rhymes, 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times; 

Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 

Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise; 

Let  Wit  condemn’d  the  feeble  war  to  wage. 

With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage; 

Let  Study,  worn  with  virtue’s  fruitless  lore, 

Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 

This  night,  distinguish’d  by  your  smiles,  shall  tell, 

That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excel: 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 

And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  hard’s  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 

And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 

Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come; 

With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame 
Ambitious  catches  at  his  towering  name; 

He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scorn’d  below; 

While  crowds  aloft  the  laureate  bust  behold. 

Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 

Unknown — unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 

And  want  hung  threatening  o’er  her  slow  decay. 

What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 

No  favouring  muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire  ! 

Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 

Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 

Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 

The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue’s  native  charms, 

Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia’s  arms ; 

Secure  with  peace,  with  competence  to  dwell, 

While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 

Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 

’Tis  yours  to  crown  desert  beyond  the  grave. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  GOLDSMITH’S  COMEDY  OF 
THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN.1 

SPOKEN  BY  ME.  BKINSLEY,  AT  THE  FIEST  PEEEOEMANCE 
AT  COVENT-GAEDEN  THEATEE,  JANUAEY  29,  17<38. 

Peess’d  by  tbe  load  of  life,  tbe  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind, 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  labouring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain; 

Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
This  bustling  season’s  epidemic  care; 

Like  Caesar’s  pilot  dignified  by  fate, 

Toss’d  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great: 
Distress’d  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a borough  courts,  and  one  the  pit. 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Have  hopes  and  fears,  and  wishes  just  the  same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  fly, 

Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 

Uncheck’d  on  both,  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a cage. 

The  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 

For  that  bless’d  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail; 

Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet’s  foes  dismiss, 

Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss. 

“ This  day  the  powder’d  curls  and  golden  coat  ” 

(Says  swelling  Crispin)  “ begg’d  a cobbler’s  vote;” 

“ This  night  our  wit  ” (the  pert  apprentice  cries) 

“ Lies  at  my  feet;  I hiss  him,  and.  he  dies.” 

The  great,  ’tis  true,  can  charm  the  electing  tribe, 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 

Yet  judg’d  by  those  whose  voices  ne’er  were  sold, 

He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold; 

But  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 

Trusts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 

1 The  Good-natured  Man , although  pronounced  by  Johnson  the  best 
comedy  that  had  appeared  since  The  Provoked  Husband,  did  not  meet 
with  great  success. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  COMEDY  OF  A WORD  TO 
THE  WISE.1 

This  night  presents  a play  which  public  rage. 

Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage.2 
From  zeal,  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, — 

For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 

A generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author’s  dust, 

Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just. 

For  no  renew’d  hostilities  invade 
The  oblivious  grave’s  inviolable  shade. 

Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease; 

And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please; 

To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 

By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 

Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — ’tis  too  late  to  praise ! 

If  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  appear, 

Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear ! 

By  all  like  him  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 

At  best  a fleeting  gleam  or  empty  sound. 

Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 

When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue’s  flame, 

And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 


EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  A LADY  WHO  WAS 
TO  PEESONATE  THE  GHOST  OP  HEEMIONE.3 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy, 

Bless  with  a smile,  or  with  a frown  destroy; 

In  whose  fair  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait, 

And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate; 

1 Performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Kelly, 
widow  of  the  author  of  the  play,  and  her  children,  1777. 

2 Upon  the  first  representation  of  this  play  in  1770,  it  was  damned 
from  the  violence  of  party. 

3 Some  young  ladies  at  Litchfield  having  proposed  to  act  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother , Johnson  wrote  this,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hector  to  convey 
privately  to  them. 
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Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes, 

Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barbarous  play, 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray, 

And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away; 

For  you,  ye  fair,  I quit  the  gloomy  plains, 

Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horror  reigns; 

No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  maids. 

For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs,  the  myrtle  blooms, 
And  weaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooms ; 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale, 

And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale ; 

Far  hence  are  banish’d  vapours,  spleen,  and  tears, 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs; 

No  pug,  nor  favourite  Cupid  there  enjoys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thyrsis  dies; 

Form’d  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms, 

Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  charms; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame, 

For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame ; 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  shew. 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  for  ever  new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates; 

Expell’d  and  exiled  from  the  blissful  seats, 

To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace, 

WEere  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 

O’er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh ; 

And  pois’nous  vapours,  blackening  all  the  sky, 

With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o’ercast, 

And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast: 

Where’er  they  fly  their  lovers’  ghosts  pursue. 
Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew; 
Vexation,  fury,  jealousy,  despair, 

Vex  every  eye  and  every  bosom  tear; 

Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descried, 

No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 

Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  you  sigh, 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  lowering  in  your  eye ; 

With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace, 

And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face: 

To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power, 

So  shall  you  guiltless  reign,  and  all  mankind  adore. 
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BAGATELLES. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  RIDICULE  OE  CERTAIN  POEMS  PUBLISHED 

IN  1777.1 

Wheresoe’er  I turn  my  view, 

All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new; 

Endless  labour  all  along, 

Endless  labour  to  be  wrong; 

Phrase  that  time  has  flung  away, 

Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 

Trick’d  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 

Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 


BURLESQUE 

OP  THE  MODERN  VERSIFICATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  LEGENDARY 
TALES. AN  IMPROMPTU. 

The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone : 

The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 

But  still  the  child  squeal’d  on. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  TWO  STANZAS  OF  THE  SONG,  “ RIO  VERDE,  RIO  VERDE,” 

printed  in  Percy’s  reliques  of  ancient  English 

POETRY. AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 

Down  whose  current  clear  and  strong, 

Chiefs  confus’d  in  mutual  slaughter, 

Moor  and  Christian,  roll’d  along. 


By  Thomas  Warton. 
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PARODY 

OF  A TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore 

Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes ; 

And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 

Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  curling  play 
Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

Summon’d  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay, 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet- streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 

By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill 
Admission  ne’er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh ! send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 

Her  baleful  eyes  where  sorrow  rolls  around; 

Where  gloom-enamour’d  mischief  loves  to  dwell 
And  murder,  all  blood-bolter’d,  schemes  the  wound. 

When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish, 

And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour; 

The  guest,  without  a want,  without  a wish, 

Can  yield  no  room  to  music’s  soothing  power. 


IMITATION  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  ***» 

“ Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life’s  evening  grey; 

Strike  thy  bosom  sage,  and  tell 

What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way.” — 

Thus  I spoke,  and  speaking  sigh’d, 

Scarce  repress’d  the  starting  tear, 

"When  the  hoary  sage  replied, — 

“ Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.” 
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BURLESQUE 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  OF  LOPEZ  DE  VEGA. — 
AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Se  acquien  los  leones  vence 
Yence  una  muger  hermosa 
0 el  de  flaco  averguence 
0 ella  di  ser  mas  furiosa. 

If  the  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 

’Tis  a proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  AT  THE  END  OF  BARETTl’s 
EASY  PHRASEOLOGY. AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Viva  ! viva  la  padrona ! 

Tutta  bella,  e tutta  huona, 

La  padrona  e un  angiolella 
Tutta  huona  e tutta  bella; 

Tutta  bella  e tutta  huona; 

Viva ! viva  la  padrona ! 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 

Always  young  and  always  pretty, 

Always  pretty,  always  young, 

Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long ! 

Always  young  and  always  pretty, 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DISTICH  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  MODENA’S 
RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  THE  COMET  IN  1742  OR  1748. 

Se  al  venir  vostro  i principi  se  n vanno 

Deh  venga  ogni  di durate  un  anno. 

If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 

Comets ! come  every  day — and  stay  a year. 
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IMPROYISO  TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  OF  MONS.  BENSERADE  A SON  LIT. 

Theatre  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs, 

Lit ! ou  je  nais,  et  oil  je  meurs, 

Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisins, 

Sont  nos  plaisirs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry. 

And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 

The  near  approach  a bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  WRITTEN  UNDER  A PRINT 
REPRESENTING  PERSONS  SKATING. 

Sub  un  mince  crystal  l’hyver  conduit  leurs  pas 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace; 

Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  la  legere  surface, 

Glissez  mortels;  n’appuyez  pas. 

O’er  ice  the  rapid  skater  flies, 

With  sport  above  and  death  below  ! 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise. 

Thus  lightly  touch,  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME. 
O’er  crackling  ice,  o’er  gulfs  profound, 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play; 

O’er  treacherous  pleasure’s  flowery  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 


TO  A LADY,1 

WHO  SPOKE  IN  DEFENCE  OF  LIBERTY. 

Liber  ut  esse  velim,  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 

1 Miss  Molly  Aston. 
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AD  LAURAM  PARITURAM  EPIGRAMMA.1 

Angliacas  inter  pulcherrima  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  uteri  pondns  depositnra  grave, 

Adsit,  Laura,  tibi  facilis  Lucina  dolenti, 

Neve  tibi  noceat  prsenituisse  Deae. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  GEOBGE  II.  AND  COLLET  CIBBEE,  THE  POET  LAUEEATE. 

Augustes  still  survives  in  Maro’s  strain. 

And  Spenser’s  verse  prolongs  Eliza’s  reign, 

Great  George’s  acts  let  tuneful  Cibber  sing ; 

For  nature  form’d  the  poet  for  the  king. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 

ON  HEE  COMPLETING  HEE  THIBTY-FIFTH  TEAE. — 
AN  IMPEOMPTU. 


Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five; 

Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 

Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O’er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 

Ladies,  stop  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five; 

For,  howe’er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five : 

He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five: 

And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty -five. 


1 Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  this  epigram  was  made  impromptu. 
The  first  line  being  proposed  by  Dr.  James  Johnson  was  called  upon 
by  the  company  to  finish  it,  which  he  instantly  did. 
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IMPROMPTU 

ON  HEARING  MISS  THRALE  CONSULTING  WITH  A FRIEND 
ABOUT  A GOWN  AND  HAT  SHE  WAS  INCLINED  TO  WEAR. 

Wear  the  gown  and  wear  the  hat, 

Snatch  thy  pleasures  while  they  last; 

Hadst  thou  nine  lives,  like  a cat. 

Soon  those  nine  lives  would  he  pass’d. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

OF  AN  AIR  IN  THE  CLEMENZA  DE  TITO  OF  METASTASIO, 
BEGINNING “ DEH  SE  PIACERMI  VUOI.” 

Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 

Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart; 

He  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind: 

He  who  still  expects  deceit, 

Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


ON  LYCE, 

AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

Ye  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  flattering  poets  given, 

Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  dress’d, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heaven. 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high, 
Which  gild  a lover’s  lays. 

But  as  your  sister  of  the  sky. 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 

Her  brows  a cloudy  show, 

Striped  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen, 
And  showers  from  either  flow. 

Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes, 
She’s  starr ’d  with  pimples  o’er; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies. 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 
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But  some,  Zelinda,  while  I sing, 
Deny  my  Lyce  shines; 

And  all  the  pen  of  Cupid’s  wing 
Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet  spite  of  fair  Zelinda’s  eye. 
And  all  her  hards  express, 

My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a sky, 
And  I hut  flatter  less. 


ONE-AKD-TWENTY. 

Long  expected  one-and-twenty, 
Lingering  year,  at  length  is  flown : 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  ****#*•*,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen’d  from  the  minor’s  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 

Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betsies,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care, 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire’s  guineas, 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly:  • 

There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 
There  the  lender,  grave,  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander; 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will : 

Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres  ? what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian,  friend,  or  mother, 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste : 

Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 
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ON  SIR  THOMAS  HANMER,  BART. 

Thou  who  survey’st  these  walls  with  curious  eye. 
Pause  at  this  tomh  where  Hanmer’s  ashes  lie ; 

His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend, 

And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn’st  his  end. 

His  force  of  genius  hurn’d  in  early  youth, 

With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth ; 
His  learning,  joined  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charm’d  every  ear,  and  gain’d  on  every  heart. 

Thus  early  wise,  the  endanger’d  realm  to  aid, 

His  country  call’d  him  from  the  studious  shade; 

In  life’s  first  hloom  his  public  toils  began, 

At  once  commenced  the  senator  and  man. 

In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate, 

Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour’d  for  the  state ; 

In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow’d, 

In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow’d; 

Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife, 

To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix’d  the  senate’s  choice, 

Who  hail’d  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 

Illustrious  age  ! how  bright  thy  glories  shone, 

When  Hanmer  fill’d  the  chair — and  Anne  the  throne. 

Then  when  dark  art  obscured  each  fierce  debate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex’d  the  maze  of  state, 

The  Moderator  firmly  mild  appear’d — 

Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  perform’d — he  sought  no  gainful  post, 
Nor  wish’d  to  glitter  at  his  country’s  cost; 

Strict  on  the  right  he  fix’d  his  stedfast  eye, 

With  temperate  zeal,  and  wise  anxiety; 

Nor  e’er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 

To  pluck  the  flowers  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
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Her  gifts  despis’d,  Corruption  blush’d  and  fled, 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  call’d,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  oppress’d; 

To  letter’d  ease  retired  and  honest  mirth. 

To  rural  grandeur,  and  domestic  worth: 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 

The  patriot’s  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience  then,  his  former  life  survey’d, 
And  recollected  toils  endeared  the  shade, 

Till  Nature  call’d  him  to  the  general  doom. 

And  Virtue’s  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS,  AN  ITINERANT 
MUSICIAN  IN  WALES. 

Phillips  ! whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  love. 

Rest  here,  distress’d  by  poverty  no  more, 

Find  here  that  calm  thou  gavest  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 

Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a note  like  thine. 


FOR  HOGARTH. 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  the’  essential  form  of  grace; 
Here  closed  in  death  the’  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 
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PART  OP  THE  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  HECTOR 
AND  ANDROMACHE. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 

She  ceas’d;  then  godlike  Hector  answer’d  kind — 

(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind) 

“ That  post  and  all  the  rest  shall  he  my  care; 

But  shall  I then  forsake  the  unfinish’d  war  ? 

How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Hector’s  name ! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame, 

Acquired  by  wounds,  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 

Oh ! how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a thought. 

Long  have  I learnt  to  slight  this  feeble  breath, 

And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death. 

The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
. That  Priam’s  house  and  Priam’s  self  shall  bleed: 

The  day  shall  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield, 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o’er  the  field. 

Yet  Hecuba’s,  nor  Priam’s  hoary  age, 

Whose  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian’s  thirsty  rage; 
Nor  my  brave  brothers  that  have  hit  the  ground, 

Their  souls  dismiss’d  through  many  a ghastly  wound, 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create, 

As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  fate : 

When  some  proud  Grecian  dame  shall  tasks  impose, 
Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes : 

Beneath  Hyperia’s  waters  shall  you  sweat. 

And,  fainting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight: 

Then  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry, 

* Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy !’ 

Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous  eyes. 
And  that  fair  bosom  heave  with  rising  sighs ! 

Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero’s  hand, 

May  I lie  slain,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand !” 

Q 
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HORACE. 

BOOK  I.  ODE  22. 

The  man,  my  friend,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  virtue’s  sacred  ardour  glows. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom’d  dart, 
Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows : 

Though  Scythia’s  icy  cliffs  he  treads, 

Or  horrid  Afric’s  faithless  sands ; 

Or  where  the  fam’d  Hydaspes  spreads 
His  liquid  wealth  o’er  barbarous  lands. 

Eor  while  by  Chloe’s  image  charm’d, 

Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  I stray’d; 

Me  singing,  careless  and  unarm’d, 

A grisly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

No  savage  more  portentous  stain’d 
Apulia’s  spacious  wilds  with  gore; 

None  fiercer  Juba’s  thirsty  land. 

Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions,  hore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs; 

Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies ; 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  line, 

A clime  denied  to  human  race; 

I’ll  sing  of  Chloe’s  charms  divine, 

Her  heavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  II.  ODE  9. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies, 

Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plain; 
Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise, 

Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main. 
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Nor,  Valgius,  on  the  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  chain’d  waters  always  freeze; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars, 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 

But  you  are  ever  drown’d  in  tears, 

For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn; 

No  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  cares. 

But  find  you  sad  at  his  return. 

The  wise  experienced  Grecian  sage 
Mourn’d  not  Antilochus  so  long; 

Nor  did  King  Priam’s  hoary  age 
So  much  lament  his  slaughter’d  son. 

Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman’s  sighs, 
Augustus’  number’d  trophies  sing: 

Repeat  the  prince’s  victories, 

To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  rolls  an  humbler  wave, 

At  length  the’  undaunted  Scythian  yield: 

Content  to  live  the  Roman  slave. 

And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  IV.  ODE  7. 

The  snow  dissolv’d,  no  more  is  seen; 

The  fields  and  woods,  behold ! are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain, 

The  rivers  know  their  banks  again; 

The  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace. 

The  changing  year’s  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man. 

Rough  winter’s  blasts  to  spring  give  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer’s  sovereign  ray; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn’s  reign, 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again: 

Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 

But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 

Is  nought  hut  ashes  and  a shade. 
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Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score. 
Will  toss  us  in  a morning  more  ? 

What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least,  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 

Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 

When  Minos  once  has  fix’d  your  doom. 

Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 

Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 

Diana  calls  to  fife  in  vain; 

Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  hell,  that  hold  his  friend. 


YIRGIL. 

PASTOBAL  I. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Now,  Tityrus,  you,  supine  and  careless  laid. 

Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amaryllis’  name. 

TITYKUS. 

Those  blessings,  friend,  a deity  bestow’d. 

For  I shall  never  think  him  less  than  God : 

Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie, 

Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye: 

He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  the’  unequal  reeds. 

MELIBCEUS. 

My  admiration  only  I express’d, 

(No  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast,) 

That  when  confusion  o’er  the  country  reigns. 

To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 

Here  I,  though  faint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats, 
Far  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cots. 

This  scarce  I lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
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Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown, 
This  dire  event  by  omens  were  foreshown; 

Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke, 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak, 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 


ANACREON. 

ODE  9. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky, 

Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play, 

Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way: 

Is  it  business  ? is  it  love  ? 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

“ Soft  Anacreon’s  vows  I bear, 

Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair; 

Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 

Yenus,  courted  by  an  ode. 

On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow’d: 

Vested  with  a master’s  right, 

Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight; 

His  the  letters  that  you  see, 

Weighty  charge,  consign’d  to  me: 
Think  not  yet  my  service  hard, 

Joyless  task  without  reward; 

Smiling  at  my  master’s  gates, 

Freedom  my  return  awaits; 

But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 

Can  a prudent  dove  decline 
Blissful  bondage  such  as  mine  ? 

Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 

Fortune’s  guest  without  a home; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one’s  head, 
Slightly  shelter’d,  coarsely  fed : 

Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast  and  soft  repose; 

Now  the  generous  bowl  I sip, 

As  it  leaves  Anacreon’s  lip: 
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Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread. 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread; 
Then  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play; 
Or  from  wine  as  courage  springs. 
O’er  his  face  extend  my  wings; 

And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire. 

Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 

This  is  all,  he  quick  and  go, 

More  than  all  thou  canst  not  know; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 

I have  chatter’d  like  a pye.” 


FROM  BOETHIUS. 

O Thou  ! whose  power  o’er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine. 

And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 

’Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest; 

From  thee,  great  God!  we  spring;  to  thee  we  bend; 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 


FROM  BOETHIUS 

DE  CON  SOL  ATIONE  PHILOSOPHIC. 
BOOK  II.  METRE  2. 
Though  countless  as  the  grains  of  sand 
That  roll  at  Eurus’  loud  command; 
Though  countless  as  the  lamps  of  night 
That  glad  us  with  vicarious  light; 

Fair  plenty,  gracious  queen,  should  pour 
The  blessings  of  a golden  shower, 

Not  all  the  gifts  of  fate  combin’d 
Would  ease  the  hunger  of  the  mind, 

But  swallowing  all  the  mighty  store, 
Rapacity  would  call  for  more; 

For  still  where  wishes  most  abound 
Unquench’d  the  thirst  of  gain  is  found; 
In  vain  the  shining  gifts  are  sent, 

For  none  are  rich  without  content. 
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BOOK  II.  METRE  4. 

Wouldst  thou  to  some  steadfast  seat, 

Out  of  Fortune’s  power  retreat  ? 

Wouldst  thou,  when  fierce  Eurus  blows, 
Calmly  rest  in  safe  repose  ? 

Wouldst  thou  see  the  foaming  main, 
Tossing  rave,  hut  rave  in  vain  ? 

Shun  the  mountain’s  airy  brow, 

Shun  the  sea-sapp’d  sand  below ; 

Soon  the’  aspiring  fabric  falls. 

When  loud  Auster  shakes  her  walls, 

Soon  the  treach’rous  sands  retreat, 

From  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight. 

Fix  not  where  the  tempting  height 
Mingles  danger  with  delight ; 

Safe  upon  the  rocky  ground, 

Firm  and  low  thy  mansion  found ; 

There,  ’mid  tempests’  loudest  roars. 
Dashing  waves  and  shatter’d  shores, 

Thou  shalt  sit  and  smile  to  see 
All  the  world  afraid  hut  thee. 

Lead  a long  and  peaceful  age, 

And  deride  the  utmost  rage. 

BOOK  III.  METRE  5. 

The  man  who  pants  for  ample  sway, 

Must  bid  his  passions  all  obey; 

Must  bid  each  wild  desire  be  still, 

Nor  yoke  his  reason  with  his  will : 

For  though  beneath  thy  haughty  brow 
Warm  India’s  supple  sons  should  bow, 
Though  northern  climes  confess  thy  sway, 
Which  erst  in  frost  and  freedom  lay, 

If  Sorrow  pine,  or  Avarice  crave. 

Bow  down  and  own  thyself  a slave. 
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PARAPHRASE, 

PROVERBS,  CHAP.  VI.  VERSES  6 — 11. 

“ Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard !” 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard ! and  be  wise  i 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away. 

To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers  ! 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose, 

Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 

Till  Want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush’d  foe. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  A SPEECH  OF  AQUILEIO  IN  THE  ADRIANO  OF 
METASTASIO. 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  art  not  surely  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  ancient  honour ; 

Well  skill’d  to  soothe  a foe  with  looks  of  kindness. 

To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him, 

And  then  lament  his  fall  with  seeming  friendship ! 
Open  to  all,  true  only  to  thyself. 

Thou  know’st  the  arts  which  blast  with  envious  praise. 
Which  aggravate  a fault  with  feign’d  excuses, 

And  drive  discountenanced  virtue  from  the  throne ; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 

And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit, 

That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a wicked  purpose, 

And  only  build  upon  another’s  ruin. 


POEMATA. 
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FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With,  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise, 

The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine, 

And  hid  the  feast,  and  song  and  howl 
O’erfill  the  saturated  soul: 

But  ne’er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 
To  cheer  despair  or  soften  pride; 

Nor  call  them  to  the  gloomy  cells 
Where  Want  repines  and  Yengeance  swells; 
Where  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 

And  murder  meditates  his  prey ! 

To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  care, 

Ye  sons  of  melody,  repair; 

Nor  deign  the  festive  dome  to  cloy 
With  superfluity  of  joy, 

Ah ! little  needs  the  minstrel’s  power 
To  speed  the  light  convivial  hour, 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown’d 
May  spare  the  luxuries  of  sound. 


POEMATA. 

[jan.  20,  21, 1773.] 

V iTiE  qui  varias  vices 
Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Lseto  cedere  lumini 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  gelidse  jubet, 

Acri  sanguine  turgidos, 

Obductosque  oculos  nubibus  humidis 
Sanari  voluit  meos. 

Et  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 

Qua  te  laude,  Deus  qua  prece  prosequar  ? 

Sacri  discipulus  libri 
Te  semper  studiis  utilibus  colam: 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tuis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  muneribus,  dedit. 
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[dec.  25,  1779.] 

Nunc  dies  Christo  memoranda  nato 
Fulsit,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  purum 
Gaudium  sacro  fluat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  Cceli ! 
Christe,  da  tutam  trepido  quietam, 
Christe,  spem  prsesta  stabilem  timenti; 
Da  fidem  certam,  precibusque  fidis 

Annue,  Christe. 


[in  lecto,  die  passionis.  ape.  13,  1781.] 

Summe  Deus,  qui  semper  amas  quodcunque  creasti; 

Judice  quo,  scelerum  est  psenituisse  salus: 

Da  veteres  noxas  animo  sic  Here  novato, 

Per  Christum  ut  veniam  sit  reperire  mihi. 


[in  lecto.  dec.  25,  1782.] 

Spe  non  inani  confugis, 
Peccator,  ad  latus  meum; 
Quod  poscis  haud  unquam  tibi 
Negabitur  solatium. 


[nocte,  intee  16  et  17  junii,  1783.1] 

Summe  Pater,  quodcunque  tuum2  de  corpore  Numen3 
Hoc4  statuat,  precibus5  Cbristus  adesse  velit: 

Ingenio  parcas,  nec  sit  mihi  culpa  rogasse,6 
Qua  solum  potero  parte,  placere7  tibi. 

1 The  night  above-referred  to  by  Johnson  was  that  in  which  a 
paralytic  stroke  had  deprived  him  of  his  voice ; and,  in  the  anxiety  he 
felt  lest  it  should  likewise  have  impaired  his  understanding,  he  com- 
posed the  above  lines,  and  said  concerning  them,  that  he  knew  at  the 
time  that  they  were  not  good,  but  then  he  deemed  his  discerning  this 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  quieting  the  anxiety  before  mentioned,  as  it 
showed  him  that  his  power  of  judging  was  not  diminished. 

2 Al.  turn.  3 Al.  leges.  4 Al.  statuant. 

5 Al.  votis.  6 Al.  precari.  1 Al.  litare. 
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[CAL.  JAN.  IN  LECTO,  ANTE  LUCEM.  1784.] 
Summe  dator  vitae,  naturae  aeteme  magister, 
Causarum  series  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Respice  quem  subigit  senium,  morbique  seniles, 
Quem  terret.  vitae  meta  propinqua  suae, 

Respice  inutiliter  lapsi  quem  pcenitet  aevi  ; 

Recte  ut  poeniteat,  respice,  magne  parens. 


Pater  benigne,  summa  semper  lenitas, 
Crimine  gravatam  plurimo  mentem  leva: 
Concede  veram  poenitentiam,  precor, 

Concede  agendam  legibus  vitam  tuis. 

Sacri  vagantes  luminis  gressus  face 
Rege,  et  tuere,  quae  nocent  pellens  procul; 
Yeniam  petenti,  summe  da  veniam,  pater; 
Yeniaeque  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia: 

Sceleris  ut  expers  omni,  et  vacuus  metu, 

Te,  mente  pura,  mente  tranquilla  colam: 
Mihi  dona  morte  haec  impetret  Christus  sua. 


[jan.  18,  1784.] 

Summe  Pater,  puro  collustra  lumine  pectus, 
Anxietas  noceat  ne  tenebrosa  mihi. 

In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  semina  larga 
Sic  ale,  proveniat  messis,  ut  ampla  boni. 

Noctes  atque  dies  animo  spes  laeta  recurset, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  fiagret  amore  fides . 

Certa  vetet  dubitare  fides,  spes  laeta  timere, 

Yelle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctus  amor. 

Da,  ne  sint  permissa,  pater,  mihi  praemia  frustra, 
Et  colere,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas. 

Haec  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  piasti, 
Sanguine,  precanti  promereare  tuo ! 


[feb.  27, 1784.] 

Mens  mea  quid  quereris  ? veniet  tibi  mollior  hora, 
In  summo  ut  videas  numine  laeta  patrem; 
Divinam  in  sontes  iram  placavit  Iesus; 

Nunc  est  pro  poena  pcenituisse  reis. 
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CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Qui  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  referri, 
Abstergat  mundi  labem,  nec  gaudia  camis 
Captans,  nec  fastu  tmnidus,  semperque  fnturo 
Instet,  et  evellens  terroris  spicula  corde, 

Suspiciat  tandem  clementem  in  numine  patrem. 

Huic  quoque,  nec  genti  nec  sectse  noxius  ulli, 

Sit  sacer  orbis  amor,  miseris  qni  semper  adesse 
Gestiat,  et  nullo  pietatis  limite  clansus, 

Cunctornm  ignoscat  vitiis,  pietate  fruatur. 

Ardeat  buic  toto  sacer  ignis  pectore,  possit 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendere  vero. 

Cura  placere  Deo  sit  prima,  sit  ultima,  sanctae 
Irruptum  vitae  cupiat  servare  tenorem; 

Et  sibi,  delirans  quanquam  et  peccator  in  horas 
Displiceat,  servet  tutum  sub  pectore  rectum : 

Nec  natet,  et  nunc  bas  partes,  nunc  eligat  illas, 

Nec  dubitet  quern  dicat  herum,  sed,  totus  in  uno, 

Se  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortalia  temnens. 

Sed  timeat  semper,  caveatque  ante  omnia,  turbae 
Ne  stolidae  similis,  leges,  sibi  segreget  audax 
Quas  servare  velit,  leges  quas  lentus  omittat, 
Plenum  opus  effugiens,  aptans  juga  mollia  collo 
Sponte  sua  demens;  nibilum  decedere  summae 
Yult  Deus,  at,  qui  cuncta  dedit  tibi,  cuncta  reposcit. 

Denique  perpetuo  contendit  in  ardua  nisu, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  serena 
Pergit,  et  imperiis  sentit  se  dulcibus  actum. 
Paulatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit, 
Effigiemque  Dei,  quantum  servare  licebit, 

Induit,  et  terris  major,  ccelestia  spirat. 


Sterne  rerum  conditor, 
Salutis  aeternae  dator; 
Felicitatis  sedibus 
Qui  nec  scelestos  exigis, 
Quoscumque  scelerum  pcenitet: 
Da,  Christe,  poenitentiam, 
Yeniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi; 
Nigrum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  praesens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatum  crimine 
Mentem  benignus  alleva. 
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Luce  collustret  miH  pectus  alma, 

Pellat  et  tristes  animi  tenebras, 

Nec  sinat  semper  tremere  ac  dolere, 

Gratia  Christi: 

Me  pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Summus  amplexu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  sanctus  socium  beatum 

Spiritus  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 
Seeviat  ut  menti  corpus  jejunia  serva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 


AD  UEBANTTM,  1738. 
Uebane,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 

Cui  fronte  sertum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Quid  et  minetur,  sollicitus  parum, 
Yacare  solis  perge  Musis, 

Juxta  animo  studiisque  foelix. 

Linguae  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Eidens,  superbo  fi'ange  silentio; 
Yictrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animosa  tendet. 

Intende  nervos  fortis,  inanibus 
Risurus  olim  nisibus  emuli; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  babebis 
Participes  opera  camoenas. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  sevens  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rosae  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
JEthereis  variata  fucis, 
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IN  RIYUM  A MOLA  STOANA  LICHFELDL® 
DIFFLUENTEM. 

Ekeat  adhuc  vitreus  per  prata  virentia  rivus, 

Quo  toties  lavi  membra  tenella  puer; 

Hie  delusa  rudi  frustrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  natare  pater. 

Fecerunt  rami  latebras,  tenebrisque  diurnis 
Pendula  secretas  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 

Nunc  veteres  duris  periere  securibus  umbrae, 
Longinquisque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patent. 

Lympba  tamen  cursus  agit  indefessa  perennis, 
Tectaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit. 

Quid  ferat  externi  velox,  quid  deterat  aetas, 

Tu  quoque  seeurus  res  age,  Nise,  tuas. 


TNflei  2EAYT0N. 

POST  LEXICON  ANGLICANUM  AUCTUM  ET  EMENDATUM. 

Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  luctamine  tandem 
Scaliger  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertsesus  opellae, 

Yile  indignatus  studium,  nugasque  molestas, 

Ingemit  exosus,  scribendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  pcenam  pro  poenis  omnibus  imam. 

Ille  quidem  recte,  sublimis,  doctus  et  acer. 

Quern  decuit  majora  sequi,  majoribus  aptum, 

Qui  veterum  modo  facta  ducum,  modo  carmina  vatum, 
Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtus,  sapientia  quicquid, 

Dixerat,  imperiique  vices,  ccelique  meatus, 

Ingentemque  animo  seclorum  volveret  orbem. 

Fallimur  exemplis;  temere  sibi  turba  scholarum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras. 

Quisque  suum  norit  modulum;  tibi,  prime  virorum 
IJt  studiis  sperem,  aut  ausim  par  esse  querelis, 

Non  mihi  sorte  datum;  lenti  seu  sanguinis  obsint 
Frigora,  seu  nimium  longo  jacuisse  veterno, 

Sive  mibi  mentem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatum  spatiis  sapientia  dia 
Excipit  setbereis,  ars  omnis  plaudit  amico, 
Linguarumque  omni  terra  discordia  concors 
Multiplici  reducem  circumsonat  ore  magistrum. 
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Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mibi  reddor,  inertis 
Desidiae  sors  dura  manet,  graviorque  labore 
Tristis  et  atra  quies,  et  tardae  taedia  vitae. 

Nascuntur  curis  curae,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacuae  mala  somnia  mentis. 

Nunc  clamosa  juvant  nocturnae  gaudia  mensae, 

Nunc  loca  sola  placent;  frustra  te,  Somne,  recumbens 
Alma  voco,  impatiens  noctis  metuensque  diei 
Omnia  percurro  trepidus,  circum  omnia  lustro. 

Si  qua  usquam  pateat  melioris  semita  vitae, 

Nec  quid  agam  invenio,  meditatus  grandia,  cogor 
Notior  ipse  mibi  fieri,  incultumque  fateri 
Pectus,  et  ingenium  vano  se  robore  jactans. 

Ingenium  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministrat, 

Cessat  inops  rerum,  ut  torpet,  si  marmoris  absit 
Copia,  Pbidiaci  foecunda  potentia  coeli. 

Quicquid  agam,  quocunque  ferar,  conatibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi,  et  macrae  penuria  mentis. 

Non  rationis  opes  animus,  nunc  parta  recensens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  in  illis, 

Nec  sibi  de  gaza  praesens  quod  postulat  usus 
Summus  adesse  jubet  celsa  dominator  ab  arce; 

Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  computat  aevi, 
Praeteritis  fruitui’,  laetos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  actae  bene  munera  vitae; 

Sed  sua  regna  videns,  loca  nocte  silentia  late 
Horret,  ubi  vanae  species,  umbraeque  fugaces, 

Et  rerum  volitant  rarae  per  inane  figurae. 

Quid  faciam  P tenebrisne  pigram  damnare  senectam 
Restat  P an  accingar  studiis  gravioribus  audax  ? 

Aut,  boc  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nova  lexica  poscam  ? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

HEDICUM  DOCTISSIMUM. 

CUM  FILIUM  PEEEGEE  AGENTEM  DESIDEEIO  NIMIS  TEISTI 
PEOSEQUEEETUE. 

Fateeis  ergo,  quod  populus  solet 
Crepare  vaecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Prodesse  vitae,  literasque ; 

In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebus. 
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Tu,  queis  laborat  sors  hominum,  mala, 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nec  pateris  pius, 

Te  mille  succorum  potentem 
Destituit  medicina  mentis. 

Per  caeca  noctis  taedia  turbidae, 

Pigrae  per  boras  lucis  inutiles, 
Torpesque,  languescisque,  curis 
Solicitus  nimis  heu ! patemis. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  satis  est  datum, 
Exurge  fortis,  nunc  a, nimis  opus, 

Te  docta,  Laurenti;  vetustas, 

Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  summe  quicquid  habes  patri, 
Permitte  fidens,  et  muliebribus. 

Amice,  majorem  querelis 

Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde,  mentem. 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  LAWRENCE, 

AND  COMPOSED  BY  DR.  JOHNSON,  AS  HE  LAY  CONFINED 
WITH  AN  INFLAMED  EYE. 

Sanguine  dum  tumido  suffusus  flagrat  ocellus, 
Deliciasque  fugit  solitas  solitosque  labores; 

Damnatus  tenebris,  lectoque  affixus  inerti, 

Quid  mecum  peragam,  quod  tu  doctissime  posses 
Laurenti  saltern  facili,  dignarier  aure  ? 

Humanse  mentis,  rerum  se  pascere  formis, 

Est  proprium,  et  quavis  captare  indagine  verum, 
Omnibus  unus  amor,  non  est  modus  unus  amoris. 

Sunt,  qui  curriculo  timidi  versantur  in  arcto, 

Quos  soli  ducunt  sensus,  solus  docet  usus; 

Qui  sibi  sat  sapiunt,  contenti  noscere  quantum 
Vel  digiti  tractant,  oculus  vel  sentit  et  auris: 

Tantundem  est  illis,  repleat  spatia  ardua  cceli 
Materia,  an  vastum  late  pandatur  inane. 

Scire  vices  ponti  facile  est,  nihil  amplius  optant 
Nec  qugerunt  quid  luna  tuo  cum  fluctibus  orbi. 

Sic  sibi  diffisi,  lenta  experientia  cursum 
Qua  sulcat,  reptant  tuti  per  lubrica  vitae. 
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Altera  pars  liominum,  sanctse  rationis  alumni 
Permissum  credit,  nudas  sibi  sistere  causas; 
Materiemque  rudem,  magnseque  parentis  adesse 
Conciliis,  verique  sacros  recludere  fontes. 

Gens  ilia,  impatiens  per  singula  quseque  vagandi 
Tentat  iter  brevius,  magno  conamine  summam 
Naturae  invadens,  mundique  elementa  refingens 
Laevia  serratis  miscens,  quadrata  rotundis, 
Corpora  cuncta  suis  gestit  variare  figuris. 
Pai’ticulasque  locans  certas  certo  ordme,  pulchram 
Campagem  edificat,  coelorum  atque  aetheri.s  ignes. 
Accendit,  rerumque  modos  ac  foedera  ponit. 

Hi  sunt,  quos  animi  generosa  insania  magni 
In  sublime  rapit,  queis  terra  et  pontus  et  aer 
Sub  pedibus  subjecta  jacent;  queis  ultima  primis 
Nexa  patent;  hi  sunt  quos  nil  mirabile  turbat 
Nil  movet  insolitum,  sub  legibus  omnia  fictis 
Dum  statuunt,  causisque  audent  prefigere  metam. 


IN  THEATRO. 

MARCH  8,  1771. 

Tertii  verso  quater  orbe  lustri, 

Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompse  ? 
Quam  decet  canos  male  literatos 

Sera  voluptas ! 

Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canoris  ? 

Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  ? 

Tene  per  pictas  oculo  elegante 

Currere  formas  ? 

Inter  sequales,  sine  felle  liber, 

Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectius  vives.  Sua  quisque  carpat 
Gaudia  gratus. 

Lusibus  gaudet  puer  otiosis, 

Luxus  oblectat  juvenem  theatri, 

At  seni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restat. 
R 
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INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  religione  priorum 
Clara  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 

Yoce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  feroces 
Dicitnr,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 

Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  cserula  cursu, 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  daret  iste  novi. 

Illic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatus  avis. 

Una  duas  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  deas. 

Nec  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  ssevus  babet. 

Mollia  non  desunt  vacuse  solatia  vitae 
Sive  libros,  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 

Eulserat  ilia  dies,  legis  qua  docta  supernae 

Spes  hominum  et  curas  gens  procul  esse  jubet. 

Ut  precibus  justas  avertat  numinis  iras 
Et  summi  accendat  pectus  amore  boni. 

Ponti  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munere  cultus 
Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit. 

Nil  opus  est  aeris  sacra  de  turre  sonantis 
Admonitu,  ipsa  suas  nunciat  hora  vices. 

Quid,  quod  sacrifici  versavit  feemina  libros  ! 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  sacris. 

Quo  vagor  ulterius  ? quod  ubique  requiritur  hie  est. 
Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honestus  amor. 


SKIA. 

Ponti  profundis  clausa  recessibus, 
Strepens  procellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Quam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  sinum  nebulosa  pandis  ! 

His  cura,  credo,  sedibus  exulat; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis; 
Non  ira,  non  mceror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 
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At  non  cavata  rape  latescere, 

Menti  nec  segrse  montibus  aviis 
Prodest  vagari,  nec  frementes 
In  specula  numerare  fluctus. 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit; 

Dator  nec  sequum  cuique  animnm  sibi 
Parare  posse,  utcunque  jactet 
Gxandiliquus  nimis  alta  Zeno. 

Exaestuantis  pectoris  impetum 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis  arbiter; 
Mentisque,  te  tollente,  fluctus; 

Te,  resident,  moderante  fluctus. 


ODE,  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Permeo  terras  ubi  nuda  rapes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 

Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  coloni 

Rura  labores. 

Pervagor  gentes  hominum  ferorum, 

Yita  ubi  nullo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tugurique  fumis 

Fceda  latescit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 

Inter  ignotse  strepitus  loquelse, 

Quot,  modis,  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro, 
Thralia  dulcis  ? 

Seu  viri  curas,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 

Seu  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 

Sive  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 

Sedula  mentem. 

Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  solvat 
Eida  mercedem,  meritoque  blandum 
Tbraliae  discant  resonare  nomen 

Littora  Skise. 
r 2 
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SPES 

apeil  16,  1783. 

Hora  sic  peragit  citata  cursum; 

Sic  diem  sequitur  dies  fugacem ! 
Spes  novas  nova  lnx  parit,  secunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulis  homullis; 
Spes  ludit  stolidas,  metuque  cseco 
Lux  angit,  miseros  ludens  homullos. 


VERSUS,  COLLARI  CAPRiE  DOMINI  BANKS 

INSCRIBENDI. 

Perpetui,  ambita  bis  terra,  prsemia  lactis 
Hsec  habet,  altrici  capra  secunda  Jovis. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

Hora  perit  furtim  lsetis,  mens  temporis  segra 
Pigritiam  incusat,  nec  minus  hora  perit. 

Qtjas  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aquarum, 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 

Quot  vox  missa  pedes  abit  horse  parte  secunda  ? 
Undecies  centum  denos  quater  adde  duosque. 


BIPXION.1 

AAs30S<H  7T^UYIV  %cci(>ovcroi  y^xtyoVTCC, 

'Hgaav  t i fitovs  Big%iov,  yds  crcxpav, 

Kxi  fiiov,  U7nv,  otxv  Sxvxtoio  (Zztecm, 

\ Sow  iron  y^x-^/ofnvov  Bi^ftiov  x AAov  z^oi^. 

1 The  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the  “ History  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,”  and  other  works  of  note. 
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E <5  to  tjj5  EAI22H21  zr z^i  tojv  Oni^av  Aiviy/xx. 

Ty  KXXXovg  IjvVXfXU  Tt  TiX 0?  J Z£VJ  7TXVTX  ^t^UKZV 

Ku7rg<^<,  xvtov  cr>tri7rT(>o&  pzfM iXs  ©sa>. 

Ex  A<«?  £c-r<v  Ov«£,  0£<oj  war’  ty^x-^zv  O/xygog, 
AXXx  toT  e<5  6vv)tov ? Ku7rg<?  zm^v^zv  Ovxg. 
Zsvj  /xovvog  QXoyozvTt  %oXzu;  ZK7rz^<rz  xzgxvvu, 
0/Xf.ixn  Xx(X7T£X  A <o?  Ku7Tg<s  a<crras  <psg£<. 


IN  ELIZ^  ENIGMA. 

Quis  formse  modus  imperio  ? Yenus  arrogat  audax 
Omnia,  nec  curse  sunt  sua  sceptra  Jovi. 

Ab  Jove  Mseonides  descendere  somnia  narrat; 

Hsec  veniunt  Cyprise  somnia  missa  Dese. 

Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentes; 

Nunc  armant  Yeneris  lumina  tela  Jovis. 


MESSIA. 

'Ex  alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versificator. 

Scalig.  Poet. 

Tollite  concentum,  Solymsese  tollite  nymphse ! 

Nil  mortale  loquor;  ccelum  mibi  carminis  alta 
Materies;  poscunt  gravius  coelestia  plectrum. 

Muscosi  fontes,  sylvestria  tecta  valete, 

Aonidesque  Dese,  et  mendacis  somnia  Pindi: 

Tu,  mihi,  qui  flamma  movisti  pectora  sancti 
Siderea  Isaise,  dignos  accende  furores ! 

Immatura  calens  rapitur  per  secula  vates 
Sic  orsus — Qualis  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo ! 

Yirgo ! virgo  paxit ! felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jessseis  surgit,  mulcentesque  sethera  flores 
Coelestes  lambunt  animse,  ramisque  columba, 

Nuncia  sacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  insidet  alis. 

Nectareos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  coelum 

1 The  lady  on  whom  these  verses,  and  the  Latin  ones  which  imme- 
diately follow,  were  written,  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
who  translated  the  works  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek. 
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Praebeat,  et  tacite  fcecundos  irriget  imbres. 

Hue,  foedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste, 

I)ia  salutares  spirant  medicamina  rami; 

Hie  requies  fessis;  non  sacra  ssevit  in  umbra 
Yis  Borese  gelida,  aut  rapidi  violentia  solis. 

Irrita  vanescent  priscse  vestigia  fraudis 
Justitiseque  manus  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attolet  reducis;  bellis  prsetendet  olivas 
Compositis  pax  alma  suas,  terrasque  revisens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amictu: 

Volvantur  celeres  anni!  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expectata  diu ! naturae  claustra  refringens, 
Nascere,  magne  puer ! tibi  primas,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera,  quicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondescit  Eois. 
Altius,  en  ! Lebanon  gaudentia  culmina  tollit, 

En  ! summo  exultant  nutantes  vertice  sylvae. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 

Et  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  coelum. 
Deserti  lseta ! mollescunt  aspera  voce 
Auditur  Deus  ! ecce  Deus  ! reboantia  circum 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus;  ecce  Deus  ! deflectitur  aether, 
Demissumque  Deum  tellus  capit;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  dominum  inclinata  salutet. 
Surgite  convalles,  tumidi  subsidite  montes  1 
Sternite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus: 

En ! quern  turba  diu  cecinerunt  enthea,  vates 
En!  salvator  adest;  vultus  agnoscite  caeci 
Divinos,  surdos  sacra  vox  permulceat  aures. 

Ille  cutim  spissam  visus  hebetare  vetabit, 
Reclusisque  oculis  infundet  amabile  lumen; 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  solvet. 

Ille  vias  vocis  pandet,  flexusque  liquentis 
Harmonise  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nervis : 
Consuetus  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  capreas,  nunc  cursu  provocat  euros. 
Non  planctus,  non  moesta  sonant  suspiria;  pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  laebrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Yincla  coercebunt  luctantem  adamantina  mortem, 
iEternoque  Orci  dominator  vulnere  languens 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  bonores. 

Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  scatebrse,  qua  lata  virescunt 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 
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Pastor  agit  pecudes,  teneros  modo  suscipit  agnos 
Et  gremio  fotis  selectas  porrigit  herbas, 

Amissas  modo  quaerit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes; 
Fidus  adest  custos,  sen  nox  furat  horrida  nimbis, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 

Postera  sic  pastor  divinus  secla  beabit, 

Et  cnras  felxx  petrias  testabitur  orbis. 

Non  ultra  infestis  concurrent  agmina  signis, 
Hostiles  oculis  flanrmas  jaculantia  torvis ; 

Non  litui  accendent  bellum,  non  campus  ahenis 
Triste  coruscabit  radiis;  dabit  hasta  recusa 
Yomerem,  et  in  falcem  rigidus  curvabitur  ensis. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  surgent,  finemque  caduci 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  caepta  parentis. 

Qui  duxit  sulcos,  illi  teret  area  messem, 

Si  seise  texent  vites  umbracula  proli. 

Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculta  coloni 
Suave  rubere  rosis,  sitientesque  inter  arenas 
Garrula  mirantur  salientis  mm’mura  rivi. 

Per  saxa,  ignivomi  nuper  spelsea  draconis, 

Canna  viret,  juncique  tremit  variabilis  umbra. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  vallis  sente,  figurse 
Surgit  amans  abies  teretis,  buxique  sequaces 
Artificis  frondent  dextrse;  palmisque  rubeta 
Aspera,  odoratse  cedunt  mala  gramina  myrto. 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lasciviet  agna. 

Cumque  leone  petet  tutus  prsesepe  juvencus, 
Florea  mansuetse  petulantes  vincula  tigri 
Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  fessa  colubri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  linguae. 
Serpentes  teneris  nil  jam  letbale  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,  motusque  trisulcae 
Ridebit  linguae  irmocuos,  squamasque  virentes 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  cristae. 
Indue  reginam,  turritae  frontis  honores 
Tolle  Salema  sacros,  quam  circum  gloria  pennas 
Explicat,  incinctam  radiatae  luce  tiarae ! 

En  ! formosa  tibi  spatiosa  per  atria,  proles 
Ordinibus  surgit  densis,  vitamque  requirit 
Impatiens,  lenteque  fluentes  increpat  annos. 

Ecce  peregrinis  fervent  tua  limina  turbis; 
Barbarus  en ! clarum  divino  lumine  templum 
Ingreditur,  cultuque  tuo  mansuescere  gaudet. 
Cinnameos  cumulos,  Nabathaei  munera  veris, 
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Ecce  cremant  genibus  tritas  regalibus  arse ! 

Solis  Ophyrseis  crudum  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Maturant  radii ; tibi  balsama  sudat  Idume. 
iEtheris  en  portas  sacro  fulgore  micantes 
Coelicolse  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lucis 
Elumina  prorumpunt;  non  postbac  sole  rubescet 
India  nascenti,  placidseve  argentea  noctis 
Luna  vices  revehet;  radios  pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archetypos;  ccelestis  gaudia  lucis 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  quae  circumfusa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullis  cessura  tenebris, 
Littora  deficiens  arentia  deseret  sequor; 

Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saxa  cadent,  solidique  liquescent  robora  montis: 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elementa  videbis, 
Lsetaque  Messia  semper  dominabere  rege, 
Pollicitis  firmata  Dei,  stabilita  ruinis. 


O qui1  benignus  crimina  ignoscis,  pater 
Eacilisque  semper  confitenti  ades  reo, 
Aurem  faventem  precibus  0 praebe  meis  ; 
Scelerum  catena  me  laborantem  grave 
iEtema  tandem  liberet  dementia, 

Ut  summa  laus  sit,  summa  Christo  gloria. 


Pee  vitae  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Numine  praesenti  me  tueare  pater ! 

Me  ducat  lux  sancta,  Deus,  lux  sancta  sequatur; 

Usque  regat  gressus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tua  jussa  libens,  accinctus  ad  omne 
Mandatum,  vivam  sic  moriarque  tibi. 


Me,  pater  omnipotens,  de  puro  respice  ccelo, 

Quern  mcestum  et  timidum  crimina  multa  gravant; 

Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  serena, 

Ut  tibi  quse  placeant,  omnia  promptus  agam. 

Solvi,  quo  Christus  cunctis  delicta  redemit, 

Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare,  pater. 

1 This  and  the  three  following  articles  are  metrical  versions  of 
collects  in  the  Liturgy ; the  2d  and  3d,  of  the  collects  for  the  1 7th  and 
21st  Sundays  after  Trinity;  and  the  4th,  of  the  1st  collect  in  the  com- 
munion service. 
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[dec.  5,  17841] 

Summe  Deus,  cui  caeca  patent  penetralia  cordis ; 

Quem  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit ; 
Quem  nil  vafrities  peccantum  subdola  celat ; 

Omnia  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regis  ; 
Mentibus  afflatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 
Divino,  sanctus  regnet  nt  intus  amor : 
Eloquiumque  potens  linguis  torpentibus  affer, 
Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quo  secula  cuncta  piavit, 
Haec  nobis  Cbristus  promeruisse  velit ! 


PSALMUS  CXYII. 

Ann  i qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicolnm  perpetuo  colunt 
Quovis  sanguine  cretae 
Gentes  undique  carmine. 
Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortales  miseros  servat,  alit,  fovet, 
Omnes  undique  gentes, 

Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


Seu2  te  saeva  sitis,  levitas  sive  improba  fecit, 

Musca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  dapis. 

Pone  metum,  rostrum  fidens  immitte  culullo, 

Nam  licet,  et  toto  prolue  laeta  mero. 

Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  velox  indulserit  axmus, 

Carpe  diem,  fugit,  beu,  non  revocanda  dies  ! 

Quae  nos  blanda  comes,  quae  nos  perducat  eodem, 
Volvitur  hora,  mihi,  volvitur  bora  tibi ! 

Una  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  aestas, 

Eheu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 

Olim,  praeteritae  numeranti  tempora  vitae, 

Sexaginta  annis  non  minor  unus  erit. 

1 The  day  on  which  he  received  the  sacrament  for  the  last  time ; and 
eight  days  before  his  decease. 

2 The  above  is  a version  of  the  song,  “ Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly.” 
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Habeo,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 
Habuique,  quod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdidi.1 


E WALTONI  PISCATORE  PERFECTO 
EXCERPTUM.2 

Nunc,  per  gramina  fusi, 

Densa  fronde  salicti, 

Dum  defenditur  imber, 

Molles  ducimus  horas. 

Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulum  vita  moratur, 

Nunc  rescire  priora, 

Nunc  instare  futuris, 

Nunc  summi  prece  sancta 
Patris  numen  adire  est. 

Quicquid  quseritur  ultra, 

Cseco  ducit  amore, 

Yel  spe  ludit  inani, 

Luctus  mox  pariturum. 

1 These  lines  are  a version  of  three  sentences  that  are  said  in  the 
manuscript  to  be  “On  the  monument  of  John  of  Doncaster;”  and 
which  are  as  follow : 

What  I gave  that  I have ; 

What  I spent  that  I had ; 

What  I left  that  I lost. 

2 These  lines  are  a translation  of  part  of  a song  in  the  Complete  I 
Angler  of  Isaac  Walton,  written  by  John  Chalkhill,  Esq.,  a friend  of 
Spenser,  and  author  of  a beautiful  pastoral  history  called  “ Thealma  and 
Clearchus,”  published  long  after  his  death,  by  W alton,  which  is  highly 
deseiving  of  republication. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 
Under  a green  willow. 

That  defends  us  from  a shower. 

Making  earth  our  pillow ; 

Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 

Before  death 
Stops  our  breath : 

Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 

And  to  be  lamented. 
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Quisqtiis1  iter  tendis,  vitreas  qua  lucidus  undas 
Speluncee  late  Thamesis  praetendit  opacse ; 

Marmorea  trepidant  quse  lentse  in  fornice  guttae, 
Crystallisque  latex  fractus  scintillat  acutis ; 
Gemmaque,  luxuriae  nondum  famulata  niterti 
Splendet,  et  incoquitur  tectum  sine  fraude  metallum ; 
Ingi'edere  0 ! rerum  pura,  cole  mente  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metnens  scrntare  cavernas. 
Ingredere ! Egerise  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  antrum ! 
Hie,  in  se  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis,  Henricum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis : 

Hie  pia  Yindamius  traxit  suspiria,  in  ipsa. 

Morte  memor  patriae ; hie,  Marmonti  pectore  prima 
Ccelestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flammae. 

Temnere  opes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tueri 
Fortis,  ades ; tibi  sponte  patet  venerabile  limen. 


GR^CORUM  EPIGRAMMATIJM 

VEBSIONES  METRICS. 

Pag.  2.  Brodsei  edit.  Bas.  Ann.  1549. 
Hon  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Messana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  est,  patria  clara  virum. 

Arte  valent  isti,  mihi  robore  vivere  solo  est, 

Convenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 

Br.  2. 

Quandoquidem  passim  nulla  ratione  feruntur, 

Cuncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cuncta  nihil. 

Br.  5. 

Pectore  qui  duro,  crudos  de  vite  racemos 
Venturi  exsecuit,  vascula  prima  meri, 

Labraque  constrictus,  semesos,  jamque  terendos 
Sub  pedibus,  populo  prsetereunte,  jacit. 

Supplicium  huic,  quoniam  crescentia  gaudia  lsesit, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 

Hse  poterant  uvse  lseto  convivia  cantu, 

Mulcere,  aut  pectus  triste  levare  malis. 

1 The  above  lines  are  a version  of  Pope’s  verses  on  his  own  grotto, 
which  begin,  “ Thou  who  shalt  stop  where  Thames’  translucent  wave.” 
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Br,  8. 

Fert  humeris  claudum  validis  per  compita  caecus, 

Hie  oculos  socio  commodat,  idle  pedes. 

Br.  10. 

Qui,  mutare  vias  ausus  terraeque  marisque, 

Trajecit  montes  nauta,  fretumque  pedes, 

Xerxi,  tercentum  Spartae  Mars  obstitit  acris 
Militibus ; terris  sit  pelagoque  pudor ! 

Br.  11. 

Sit  tibi,  Calliope,  Parnassum,  cura,  tenenti, 

Alter  ut  adsit  Homerus,  adest  etenim  alter  Achilles. 

Br.  18. 

Ad  Musas  Venus  haec ; Veneri  parete  puellse, 

In  vos  ne  missus  spicula  tendat  amor. 

Haec  Musae  ad  Venerem;  sic  Marti,  diva,  mineris, 
Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilis  iste  puer. 

Br.  19. 

Prospeea  sors  nec  te  strepitoso  turbine  tollat, 

Nec  menti  injiciat  sordida  cura  jugum ; 

Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auris, 

Omnesque  in  partes  tracta,  retracta  fluit ; 

Firma  manet  virtus ; virtuti  innitere,  tutus 
Per  fluctus  vitae  sic  tibi  cursus  erit. 


Hora  bonis  quasi  nunc  instet  suprema  fruaris, 

Plura  ut  victurus  secula,  parce  bonis : 

Divitiis,  utrinque  cavens,  qui  tempore  parcit, 
Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  ille  sapit. 

Br.  24. 

Nunquam  jugera  messibus  onusta,  aut 
Quos  Gyges  cumulos  habebat  auri ; 

Quod  vitae  satis  est,  peto,  Macrine, 

Mi,  nequid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatum. 

Br.  24. 

Non  opto  aut  precibus  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  contenta  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Recta  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  est 
Multa  alere,  et  multas  aedificare  domos. 
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Br.  24. 

Tu  neque  dulce  putes  alienae  accumbere  mensae, 

Nec  probrosa  avidse  grata  sit  offa  guise; 

Nec  ficto  fletu,  fictis  solvare  cacbinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  collachrymansque  tuo. 

Laetior  haud  tecum,  tecum  neque  tristior  unquam, 

Sed  Milise  ridens,  atque  dolens  Miliae. 

Br.  26. 

Nil  non  mortale  est  mortalibus ; omne  quod  est  hi 

Prgetereunt,  aut  hos  praeterit  omne  bonum. 

Br.  26. 

Democrite,  invisas  homines  majore  cachinno. 

Plus  tibi  ridendum  secula  nostra  dabunt. 

Heraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  crebrior  imber ; 

Yita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  habet. 

Interea  dubito ; tecum  me  causa  nec  ulla 
Eidere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubet. 

Br.  26. 

Elige  iter  vitae  ut  possis  ; r basque  dolisque 
Perstrepit  omne  forum ; cura  molesta  domi  est. 

Eura  labor  lassat ; mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Yerte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 

Paupertas  misera  est ; multae  cum  conjuge  lites 
Tecta  ineunt ; caelebs  omnia  solus  ages. 

Proles  aucta  gravat,  rapta  orbat,  caeca  juventae  est 
Yirtus,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret. 

Ergo  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luminis  oras 
Yenisse,  aut  visa  luce  repente  mori. 

Elige  iter  vitae  ut  mavis,  prudentia  lausque 
Permeat  omne  forum  ; vita  quieta  domi  est. 

Eus  ornat  natura:  levat  maris  aspera  Lucrum, 

Yerte  solum,  donet  plena  crumena  decus; 

Pauperies  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudia  multa 
Tecta  ineunt,  caelebs  impediere  minus  ; 

Mulcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  profundus  ; 
Praecellit  juvenis  vi,  pietate  senex. 

Nemo  optet  nunquam  venisse  in  luminis  oras, 

Aut  periisse : scatet  vita  benigna  bonis. 

Br.  27. 

Vita  omnis  scena  est  ludusque,  aut  ludere  disce 

Seria  seponens,  aut  mala  dura  pati. 
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Br.  27. 

QuiE  sine  morte  fuga  est  vitae,  quam  turba  malorum 
Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  facit  ? 

Dulcia  dat  natura  quidem,  mare,  sidera,  terras, 

Lunaque  qnas  et  sol  itque  reditqne  vias. 

Terror  inest  aliis,  moerorque,  et  siquid  babebis 
Forte  boni,  ultrices  experiere  vices. 

Br.  27. 

Tebram  adii  nudus,  de  terra  nndus  abibo 
Quid  labor  efficiet  P non  nisi  nudus  ero. 

Br.  27. 

Natus  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymans  e luce  recedo ; 

Sunt  quibus  a lacrymis  vix  vacat  ulla  dies. 

Tale  bominum  genus  est,  infirmum,  triste,  misellum, 
Quod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  abdit  humo. 

Br.  29. 

Quisqtjis  adit  lectos  elata  uxore  secundos, 

Naufragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 

Br.  30. 

Felix  ante  alios  nullius  debitor  seris  ; 

Hunc  sequitur  cselebs ; tertius,  orbe,  venis. 

Nec  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  fonere  sponsam 
Ditatus  magna  dote,  recondis  bumo. 

His  sapiens  lectis,  Epicurum  quserere  frustra 
Quales  sint  monades,  qua  fit  inane,  sinas. 

Br.  31. 

Optabit  quicunque  senex  sibi  longius  sevum, 

Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit.. 

Cum  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  quisque  senectam, 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videt. 

Br.  46. 

Omnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felicibus,  una 
Nox  miseris  longi  temporis  instar  babet. 

Br.  55. 

Gratia  ter  grata  est  velox,  sin  forte  moretur, 

Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  digna  suo. 

Br.  56. 

Seu  prece  poscatur,  seu  non,  da  Jupiter  omne, 

Magne,  bonum,  omne  malum,  et  poscentibus  abnue  nobis. 
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Br.  60. 

Me,  cane  vitato,  canis  excipit  alter ; eodem 
In  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  feras, 

Nec  mirum ; restat  lepori  conscendere  coelum, 

Siderens  tamen  tic  territat,  ecce,  canis  ! 

Br.  70. 

Telluei,  arboribus  ver  frondens,  sidera  ccelo, 

Grseciae  et  urbs,  urbi  est  ista  propago,  decus. 

Br.  75. 

Impia  facta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis, 

Non  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 

Br.  75. 

Antiope  satyrum,  Danae  aurnm,  Europa  juvencum, 

Et  cycnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovem. 

Br.  32. 

Mrs.  sat  novi  quam  sim  brevis ; astra  tuenti, 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  voluta  vices, 

Tangitur  haud  pedibus  tellus  ; conviva  Deorum 
Expleor  ambrosiis  exbilarorque  cibis. 

Br.  96. 

Quod  nimium  est  sit  ineptum,  hinc,  ut  dixere  priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  felbs  amaror  inest. 

Br.  103. 

Puppe  gubematrix  sedisti,  audacia,  prima 
Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  virum : 

Sola  rates  struis  infidas,  et  dulcis  amorem 
Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 

Aurea  secla  hominum,  quorum  spectandus  ocellis 
E longinquo  itidem  pontus  et  orcus  erat. 

Br.  126. 

Ditescis,  credo,  quid  restat  ? quicquid  babebis 
In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  F 
Divitias  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  horas, 

Incrementa  sevi  non  cumulare  potes. 

Br.  126. 

Mater  adulantum,  prolesque  pecunia  curse, 

Teque  frui  timor  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 

Br.  126. 

Me  miserum  sors  omnis  habet ; florentibus  amiis 
Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis ; 

Queis  uti  poteram  quondam  Portuna  negavit, 

Queis  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  prsebet  opes. 
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Br.  127. 

Mnemosyne,  ut  Sappho  mellita  voce  canentem, 

Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret. 

Br.  152. 

Cum  tacet  indoctus,  sapientior  esse  videtur, 

Et  morbus  tegitur,  dum  premit  ora  pudor. 

Br,  155. 

Nunc  buic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cui  farra  Menippus 
Credit,  Acbaerpenidae  nuper  agellus  eram. 

Quod  nulli  proprium4versat  Fortuna,  putabat 
Ille  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 

Br.  156. 

Non  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  altum ; 

At  docet,  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 

By.  162. 

Hie,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut  aurum 
Non  reperit,  nectit  quem  reperit,  laqueum. 

Br.  167. 

Vive  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audax,  bene,  et  ille  male. 

Br.  168. 

ViTiE  est  rosa  brevis,  properans  si  carpere  nobs, 
Quaerenti  obveniet  mox  sine  flore  rubus. 

Br.  170. 

Pulicibus  morsus,  restincta  lampade,  stultus 
Exclamat ; nunc  me  cernere  desinitis. 

Br.  202. 

Menodotum  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  exit  imago, 

Praeter  Menodotum,  nulbus  absimilis. 

Br.  205. 

Haud  lavit  Phido,  haud  tetigit,  mibi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nominis,  intern. 

Br.  210. 

Nycticorax  cantat  letbale,  sed  ipsa  canenti 
Demopbilo  auscultans  Nycticorax  moritur. 

Br.  212. 

Hekmem  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 

Quo  rege  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  bourn, 

Hujus  palestrae  qui  vigil  custos  stetit, 

Clam  nocte  tollit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait ; 

Praestat  magistro  saepe  discipulus  suo. 
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Br.  223. 

Qui  jacet  hie,  servus  visit,  nunc,  lumine  cassus, 

Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  potest. 

Br.  227. 

Funtts  Alexandri  mentitur  fama ; fidesque 
Si  Phoebo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 

Br.  241. 

Nauta,  quis  hoc  jaceat  ne  percontere  sepulcbro, 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 

Br.  256. 

Cur  opulentus  eges ! tua  cuncta*in  feenore  ponis. 

Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 

Br.  262. 

Qui  pascit  barbam  ni  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 

Hirce,  parem  nitido  te  tua  barba  facit. 

Br.  266. 

Clarus  Joannes,  reginse  affinis,  ab  alto 
Sanguine  Anastasii ; cuncta  sepulta  jacent : 

Et  pius,  et  recti  cultor : non  ilia  jacere 
Dicam ; stat  vh’tus  non  subigenda  neci. 

Br.  267. 

Cunctiparens  tellus  salve,  levis  esto  pusillo 
Lysigeni,  fuerat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 

Br.  2S5. 

NAUPRAGUs'bic  jaceo ; contra,  jacet  ecce  colonus ! 
Idem  orcus  terrse,  sic,  pelagoque  subest. 

Br.  301. 

Quid  salvere  jubes  me,  pessime  ? Corripe  gressus ; 
Est  mihi  quod  non  te  rideo,  plena  salus. 

Br.  304. 

Et  ferus  est  Timon  sub  terris ; janitor  orci, 

Cerbere,  te  morsu  ne,  petat  ille,  cave. 

Br.  307. 

Vitam  a terdecimo  sextus  mibi  finiet  annus, 

Astra  matbematicos  si  modo  vera  docent. 

Suflieit  hoc  votis ; flos  hie  pulcherrimus  gevi  est, 

Et  senium  triplex  Nestoris  urna  capit. 

Br.  322. 

Zosima,  quse  solo  fuit  olim  corpore  serva, 

Corpore  nunc  etiam  bbera  facta  fuit. 

s 
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Br.  326. 

Exiguum  en ! Priami  monumentum ; hand  ille  meretur 
Quale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 

Br.  326. 

Hector  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  exitio  munus  utrique  fuit. 

Br.  344. 

XJt  vis,  ponte  minax ; modo  tres  discesseris  ulnas, 
Ingexnina  fluctus,  iugemiuaque  sonum. 

Br.  344. 

Naufragus  hie  jaceo;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis, 

Tutum  aliis  sequor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 

Br.  398. 

Heraclitus  ego ; indoctse  ne  laedite  linguae 
Subtile  ingenium  quaero,  capaxque  mei, 

Unus  homo  mihi  pro  sexcentis,  turba  popelli 
Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 

Br.  399. 

Ambraciota,  vale  lux  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit 
Et  saltu  e muro  Ditis  opaca  petit : 

Triste  nihil  passus,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonis 
Scripta  legens,  sola  vivere  mente  cupit, 

Br.  399. 

Servus,  Epictetus,  mutilato  corpore,  vixi, 

Pauperieque  Irus,  curaque  summa  Deum. 

Br.  445. 

Unde  hie  Praxiteles  p nudam  vidistis  Adoni, 

Et  Pari,  et  Anchisa,  non  alius,  Yenerem. 

Br.  451. 

Sufflato  accendis  quisquis  carhone  lucemam, 

Corde  meo  accendas ; ardeo  totus  ego. 

Br.  486. 

Jupiter  hoc  templum,  ut,  siquando  relinquet  Olympum, 
Atthide  non  alius  desit  Olympus,  hahet. 

Br.  487. 

Civis  et  externus  grati ; domus  hospita  nescit 
Quserere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  venis. 
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Br.  487. 

Cum  fugere  hand  possit,  fractis  Victoria  pennis, 

Te  manet  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 

Br.  488. 

Latrones  alibi  locupletum  quaerite  tecta, 

Assidet  buic  custos  strenua  pauperies. 

Fortunes  malim  adversae  tolerare  procellas, 

Quam  domini  ingentis  ferre  supercilium. 

En,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  silente, 

Orator  statua  est,  statuaeque  orator  imago. 

Pulchra  est  virginitas  intacta,  at  vita  periret, 

Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  frui ; 

Nequitiam  fugiens,  servata  contrahe  lege 
Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patriae. 

Fert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  heros 
Per  Trojae  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrem. 

Clamat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  ne  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mild  grande  lucrum. 

Forma  animos  bominum  capit,  at,  si  gratia  desit, 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulcbra,  sed  hamus  abest. 

Cogitat  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 

Felici  tbalamo  non  puto,  rixa  strepit. 

Buccina  digecit  Thebarum  moenia,  struxit 
Quae  lyra,  quam  sibi  non  concinit  harmonia! 

Mente  senes  olim  juvenis,  Faustine,  premebas. 

Nunc  juvenum  terres  robore  cor  da  senex. 

Laevum  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  praebuit  olim 
Turba  senum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuere  seni. 

Except.®  bospitio  musae,  tribuere  libellos 
Herodoto  hospitii  praemia,  quaeque  suum. 

Stella  mea,  observans  stellas,  Dii  me  aethera  faxint, 
Multis  ut  te  oculis  sim  potis  aspicere. 
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Claea  Cheroneae  soboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  statuam  ingenio,  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Das  bene  coUatos,  quos  Roma  et  Grsecia  jactat, 

At  Divos  paribus  passibns  ire  duces ; 

Sed  similem,  Plutarche,  tuse  describere  vitam 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tulit  ulla  parem. 

Dat  tibi  Pythagoram  pictor  ; quod  ni  ipse  tacere 

Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuisset  opus. 

Prolem  Hippi  et  sua  qua  meliorem  secula  nullum 
Yidere,  Archidicen  hsec  tumulavit  humus ; 

Quam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque  sororem, 
Fecerunt  nulli  sors  titulique  gravem. 

Ceceopidis  gravis  hie  ponor,  Martique  dicatus. 

Qua  tua  signantur  gesta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Spreta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  et  Salaminia  laurus. 

Omnia  dum  Macedum  gloria  et  arma  premunt. 

Sint  Demosthenica  ut  jurata  cadavera  voce, 

Stabo  illis  qui  sunt,  quique  fuere  gravis. 

Floeibus  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coronam 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narcissus  odores 
Cum  violis ; spirant  lilia  mista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 

Hsec  peritura  nitent ; tu  peritura  nites  ! 

Murem  Asclepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avarus. 

Quid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi. 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem ; 

Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 

Sjepe  tuum  in  tumulum  lacrymarum  decidit  imber 
Quern  fundit  blando  junctus  amore  dolor ; 

Charus  enim  cunctis,  tanquam,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 

Heu  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam  surda  querelas 
Parca,  juventutem  non  miserata  tuam  ! 

Aeti  ignis  lucem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 
Nunc  ope,  supplici  vivit  imago  mei. 

Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Promethei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabri. 
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Illa  triumphatrix  Graium  consueta  procorum 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores, 

Hoc  Yeneri  speculum;  nolo  me  cernere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nec  possum  cernere  qualis  eram. 

Ceethida  fahellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Prosequitur  lacrymis  filia  moesta  Sami ; 
Blandam  lanifici  sociam  sine  fine  loquacem, 

Quam  tenet  hie,  cunctas  quae  manet,  alta  quies. 

Dicite,  Causidici,  gelido  nunc  marmore  magni 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 

Si  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Eumarus  aufers 
Nil  lucri  facies ; ossa  hahet  et  cinerem. 


EPICTETI. 

Me,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  necessitas, 
Quo,  lege  vestra,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Sequar  lihenter,  sin  reluctari  velim, 

Eiam  scelestus,  nec  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E THEOCRITO. 

Poeta,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Hipponax 
Si  sis  scelestus,  prseteri,  procul,  marmor : 
At  te  honum  si  noris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutus. 


EUR.  MED.  193—203. 

Non  immerito  culpanda  venit. 
Proavum  vaecors  insipientia, 
Qui  convivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suis  jussere  modis 
Cantum,  vitae  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  exitiales, 
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Yoce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Queis  tamen  autem  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  esset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mensas  onerant  epulae, 
Quorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  ? 

Sat  laetitia,  sine  subsidiis, 

Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubise 
Copia  coeuae. 


To/o?1  AgJi?  /3goT«Aotyo5  s n ^roXi/noart 
K at  r oios,  Ucctytviv  7rAn|sv  ©s xv. 


SEPTEM  STATES. 

Prima  parit  terras  setas,  siccatque  secunda, 
Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia ; quarta  relinquit 
iEgyptum ; templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit ; 
Cyrurn  sexta  timet ; Letatur  septima  Cbristo. 


His2  Templemanni  numeris  descripseris  orbem. 

Cum3  sex  centurns  Judseo  millia  septem. 

1 The  above  is  a version  of  a Latin  epigram  on  the  famous  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  Abbe  Salvini,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Haud  alio  vultu,  fremuit,  Mars  acer  in  armis ; 

Haud  alio,  Cypriam  perculit  ore  Deum. 

The  Duke  was,  it  seems,  remarkably  handsome  in  his  person,  to  which 
the  second  line  has  reference. 

2 To  the  above  lines  (which  are  unfinished,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
only  offered  as  a fragment)  in  Johnson’s  manuscript,  are  prefixed  the 
words  “ Geographica  Metrica.”  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  first  of  the 
verses,  to  Templeman,  for  having  furnished  the  numerical  computa- 
tions that  are  the  subject  of  them,  his  work  has  been  accordingly  con- 
sulted, the  title  of  which  is,  “ A new  Survey  of  the  Globe,”  and  which 
professes  to  give  an  accurate  mensuration  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms, 
and  other  divisions  thereof,  in  the  square  miles  that  they  respectively 
contain.  On  comparison  of  the  several  numbers  in  these  verses,  with 
those  set  down  by  Templeman,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  of  them  are 
precisely  the  same ; the  rest  are  not  so  exactly  done.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  subjoin  each  number, 
as  it  stands  in  Templeman’s  work,  to  that  in  Johnson’s  verses  which 
refers  to  it. 

3 In  this  first  article  that  is  versified,  there  is  an  accurate  conformity 
in  Johnson’s  number  to  Templeman’s ; who  set  down  the  square  miles 
of  Palestine  at  7,600. 
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Myrias  iEgypto1  cessit  Ms  septima  pingui. 

Myrias  adsciscit  siM  nonagesima  septem 
Imperium  qua  Turca2  ferox  exercet  iniquum. 

Undecies  binas  decades  et  millia  septem 
Sortitur3  Pelopis  tellus  quae  nomine  gaudet. 

Myriades  decies  septem  numerate  jubebit 
Pastor  Arabs  :3  decies  octo  sibi  Persa3  requirit. 

Myriades  sibi  pulcra  duas,  duo  millia  poscit 
Parthenope.3  No  vies  vult  tellus  mille  Sicana.4 
Papa5  suo  regit  imperio  ter  millia  quinque. 

Cum  sex  centuriis  numerat  sex  millia  Tuscus.6 
Centuria  Ligures7  augent  duo  millia  quarta. 

Centuriae  octavam  decadem  addit  Lucca8  secundae. 

Ut  dicas,  spatiis  quam  latis  imperat  orbi 
Russia,9  myriadas  ter  denas  adde  trecentis : 

Sardiniam10  cum  sexcentis  sex  millia  complent. 

Cum  sexagenis,  dum  plura  recluserit  aetas, 

Myriadas  ter  mille  homini  dat  terra11  colendas. 

Yult  sibi  vicenas  millesima  myrias  addi, 

Yicenis  quinas,  Asiam12  metata  celebrem. 

Se  quinquagenis  octingentesima  jungit 
Myrias,  ut  menti  pateat  tota  Africa13  doctae. 

Myriadas,  septem  decies  Europa14  ducentis 
Et  quadragenis  quoque  per  tria  millia  jungit. 

Myriadas  denas  dat,  quinque  et  millia,  sexque 

1 Tbe  square  miles  of  Egypt  are,  in  Templeman,  140,700. 

2 The  whole  Turkish  empire,  in  Templeman,  is  computed  at  960,057 
square  miles. 

3 In  the  four  following  articles,  the  numbers  in  Templeman  and  in 
Johnson’s  verses  are  alike.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  Morea,  in  Tem- 
pleman, to  be  set  down  at  7,220  square  miles;  Arabia,  at  700,000  ; 
Persia,  at  800,000  ; and  Naples,  at  22,000. 

4 Sicily,  in  Templeman,  is  put  down  at  9,400. 

5 The  Pope’s  dominions,  at  14,868. 

6 Tuscany,  at  6,640. 

7 Genoa,  in  Templeman,  as  in  Johnson  ikewise.  is  set  down  at 
2,400. 

8 Lucca,  at  286. 

9 The  Russian  empire,  in  the  2 9th  plate  of  Templeman,  is  set  down 
at  3,303,  485  square  miles. 

10  Sardinia,  in  Templeman,  as  likewise  in  Johnson,  6,600. 

11  The  habitable  world,  in  Templeman,  is  computed,  in  square  miles, 
at  30,666,806. 

12  Asia,  at  10,257,487. 

13  Africa,  at  8,506,208. 

14  Europe,  at  2,749,349. 
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Centurias,  et  tres  decades  Europa  Britannis.  ’ 

Ter  tria  myriadi  conjungit  millia  quartas, 

Centurise  quart®  decades  quinque  Anglia1 2  nectit 
Millia  myriadi  septem  foecnnda  secundae 
Et  quadragenis  decades  quinque  addit  Ierne,3 
Quingentis  quadragenis  socialis  adauget 
Millia  Belga4  novem. 

Ter  sex  centurias  Hollandia4  jactat  opima 
Undecimum  Camber4  vult  septem  millibus  addi. 

1 The  British  dominions,  at  105,634. 

2 England,  as  likewise  in  Johnson’s  expression  of  the  number,  at 
49,450. 

3 Ireland,  at  27,457. 

4 In  the  three  remaining  instances,  which  make  the  whole  that 
Johnson  appears  to  have  rendered  into  Latin  verse,  we  find  the  numbers 
exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  Templeman,  who  makes  the  square  miles 
of  the  United  Provinces,  9,540  ; of  the  Province  of  Holland,  1,800 ; and 
of  Wales, 7,011. 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


William  Shenstone,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  and 
Anne  Penn,  was  born  in  November,  1714,  at  the  Leasowes, 
in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason  not 
now  discoverable,  to  a distant  county ; and  which,  surrounded 
by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire, 
though  many  miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  the 
“Schoolmistress”  has  delivered  to  posterity;  and  soon  re- 
ceived such  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling 
for  fresh  entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of  the 
family  went  to  market,  a new  book  should  he  brought  him, 
which,  when  it  came,  was  in  fondness  carried  to  bed  and 
laid  by  him.  It  is  said,  that,  when  his  request  had  been 
neglected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a while  to  the  Grammar- 
school  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihul,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  and  soon  after  (August,  1726)  of  his  grandfather ; and 
was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  estate. 
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From  school  he  was  sent,  in  1732,  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford,  a society  which  for  half  a century  had  been  eminent 
for  English  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears 
that  he  found  delight  and  advantage;  for  he  continued  his 
name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After 
the  first  four  years  he  put  on  the  civilian’s  gown,  but  without 
showing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome,  in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he 
always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry ; and 
in  1737  published  a small  miscellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath, 
or  any  other  place  of  public  resort ; but  he  did  not  forget  his 
poetry.  He  published  in  1741  his  “ Judgment  of  Hercules,” 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttleton,  whose  interest  he  supported  with 
great  warmth  at  an  election : this  was  next  year  followed  by 
the  “ Schoolmistress.” 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease 
and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now 
fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  escape  it  a while,  and  lived  at  his 
house  with  his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  related ; but  find- 
ing that  imperfect  possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole 
estate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its 
beauty,  than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

How  was  excited'  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his 
ambition  of  rural  elegance : he  began  from  this  time  to  point 
his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks, 
and  to  wind  his  waters ; which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and 
such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great, 
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and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful;  a place  to  be  visited  by 
i travellers,  and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a walk 
| in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a bench  at  every  turn  where 
' there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view ; to  make  the  water  run 
| where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen ; 
j to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken 
the  plantation  where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden,  demands 
any  great  powers  of  mind,  we  will  not  inquire:  perhaps  a sullen 
and  surly  speculator  may  think  such  performances  rather  the 
sport  than  the  business  of  human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at 
least  confessed,  that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an 
innocent  amusement;  and  some  praise  must  be  allowed,  by 
the  most  supercilious  observer,  to  him  who  does  best  what 
i such  multitudes  are  contending  to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone ; but,  lilt e all  other 
modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatement. 
i Lyttleton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire, 
spacious  and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the  petty  state 
that  appeared  behind  it.  For  a while  the  inhabitants  of 
Hagley  affected  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow 
that  was  trying  to  make  himself  admired ; but  when  by  de- 
grees the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice,  they  took 
care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could  not  suppress,  by 
conducting  their  visitants  perversely  to  inconvenient  points  of 
view,  and  introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a walk  to 
detect  a deception ; injuries  of  which  Shenstone  would  heavily 
complain.  Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity; 
and  where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

However,  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  says,  “ The 
truth  of  the  case,  I believe,  was,  that  the  lyttleton  family 
! went  so  frequently  with  their  friends  to  the  Leasowes,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone’s  retire- 
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ment  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  conduct 
them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  Shen- 
stone  would  sometimes  peevishly  complain;  though,  I am 
persuaded,  he  never  really  suspected  any  ill-natured  intention 
in  his  worthy  and  much-valued  neighbours.” 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye : he  valued 
what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks ; nothing  raised  his  indig- 
nation more  than  to  ask  if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

TTis  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ; his  care 
was  of  his  grounds.  When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he 
might  find  his  floors  flooded  by  a shower  through  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  reparation. 

It  would  appear  from  his  friend’s  testimony  that  Shen- 
stone’s  expenses  no  doubt  exceeded  his  income,  and  he  might 
have  guarded  against  the  annoyances  a want  of  ready  money 
brings,  had  he  anticipated  a few  hundreds  which  his  estate 
would  well  have  borne,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his 
executors  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies  to  his  friends 
and  servants — his  will  being  dictated  with  equal  justice  and 
generosity. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a putrid  fever,  about  five  on 
Friday  morning,  February  11,  1763 ; and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  brother  in  the  churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  the 
lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  “ Pastoral  Ballad”  was, 
addressed.  He  is  represented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a man 
of  great  tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were 
within  his  influence;  hut,  if  once  offended,  not  easily  ap- 
peased ; inattentive  to  economy,  and  careless  of  his  expenses ; 
in  his  person  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  size,  with  some- 
thing clumsy  in  his  form ; very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
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remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a particular  manner ; 
for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was  no  rule  of  dress,  and  that 
every  man  was  to  suit  his  appearance  to  his  natural  form. 

His  friend  Graves,  who  professed  to  understand  him,  says 
that  Shenstone’s  sentiments  were  that  every  one  should,  in 
some  degree,  consult  his  particular  shape  and  complexion,  in 
adjusting  his  dress;  and  that  no  fashion  ought  to  sanctify 
what  was  ungracefal,  absurd,  or  really  deformed.  And  these 
sentiments  we  may  safely  say,  are  those  of  a vast  number  of 
the  present  day. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity 
active;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  not  himself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ; the  “ Elegy  on  Jessie,” 
which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  an  unfortunate  and 
criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  story  of  Miss  Godfrey  in  Richardson’s 
“ Pamela.” 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of 
his  Letters,  was  this : 

“I  have  read,  too,  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone’s  Letters. 
Poor  man  ! he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  distinctions;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in 
living  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a place  which  his 
taste  had  adorned,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of 
note  came  to  see  and  commend  it ; his  correspondence  is  about 
nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or 
three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too.” 

The  “ Schoolmistress”  is  the  most  pleasing  of  Shenstone’s 
performances.  The  adoption  of  a particular  style,  in  light  and 
j short  compositions,  contributes  much  to  the  increase  of  plea- 
sure: we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imitations — of 
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nature  in  the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in  the  style 
and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employment 

In  the  “ Choice  of  Hercules,”  from  Xenophon,  the  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  just;  hut 
something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wished,  which  it  might  have 
had  by  brevity  and  compression.  His  “ Fate  of  Delicacy”  has 
an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a very  pointed  and  general  moral. 
His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read  them  may  probably  find 
to  he  like  the  blank  verses  of  his  neighbours.  “Love  and 
Honour”  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  “ Did  you  not  hear  of 
a Spanish  Lady  P” 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  preface  very  judiciously 
and  discriminately  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account, 
the  effusion  of  a contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive,  and 
always  serious,  and  therefore  superior*to  the  glitter  of  slight  or- 
naments. His  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His 
topics  of  praise  are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
pure  and  simple ; but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  variety.  ! 
The  peace  of  solitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  un- 
envied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a few  pages.; 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be  soon  described. 
His  elegies  have  therefore  too  much  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes,  such  as  elegy  requires,  smooth  and 
easy;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constant;  his  diction 
is  often  harsh,  improper,  and  affected  ; his  words  ill-coined,  or 
ill-chosen ; and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and  airy  kind, 
such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any 
weighty  meaning.  From  these,  however,  “ Rural  Elegance”  - 
has  some  right  to  be  excepted ; it  has  been  praised  by  a very 
learned  lady;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the 
thoughts  diffused  with  too  much  verbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be. 
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i denied  to  contain  both  philosophical  argument  and  poetical 
; spirit. 

Of  the  rest  we  cannot  think  any  excellent : the  “ Skylark” 
pleases  most ; it  has,  however,  more  of  the  epigram  than  of 
the  ode. 

| But  the  four  parts  of  his  “ Pastoral  Ballad”  demand  par- 
ticular notice.  It  may  he  regretted  that  it  is  pastoral ; an  intel- 
ligent reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens 
at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  sheep,  and  the 
kids,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for 
the  poet’s  art  is  selection,  and  he  ought  to  show  the  beauties 
without  the  grossness  of  the  country  life.  His  stanza  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  in  imitation  of  Bowe’s  “Despairing 
[Shepherd.”  In  the  first  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any 
mind  denies  its  sympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or 
nature. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and 
simplicity;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge, 
whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I know  not ; he  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  agreeable. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  ESQ. 
BY  EOBEET  DODSLEY. 


The  Leasowes  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Hales-Owen,  a small 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Salop,  hut  surrounded  by  other 
counties,  and  thirty  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  as  it  is  near  ten 
to  the  borders  of  Shropshire.  Though  a paternal  estate,  it  was 
never  distinguished  for  any  peculiar  beauties  till  the  time  of 
its  late  owner.  It  was  reserved  for  a person  of  his  ingenuity 
both  to  discover  and  improve  them,  which  he  has  done  so 
effectually,  that  it  is  now  considered  as  amongst  the  principal 
of  those  delightful  scenes  which  persons  of  taste,  in  the  present 
age,  are  desirous  to  see.  Far  from  violating  its  natural  beau- 
ties, Shenstone’s  only  study  was  to  give  them  their  full  effect ; 
and  although  the  form  in  which  things  now  appear  he  indeed 
the  consequences  of  much  thought  and  labour,  yet  the  hand  of 
art  is  no  way  visible  either  in  the  shape  of  ground,  the  dis- 
position of  trees,  or — which  are  here  so  numerous  and  striking 
- — the  romantic  fall  of  his  cascades. 

But  I will  now  proceed  to  a more  particular  description. 
About  half  a mile  sh6rt  of  Hales-Owen,  in  your  way  from 
Birmingham  to  Bewdley,  you  quit  the  great  road,  and  turn 
into  a green  lane  on  the  left  hand,  where,  descending  in  a 
winding  manner  to  the  bottom  of  a deep  valley,  finely  shaded, 
the  first  object  that  occurs  is  a kind  of  ruinated  wall,  and  a 
small  gate,  within  an  arch,  inscribed,  “The  Priory  Gate.” 
Here  visitors  should  properly  begin  their  walk,  hut  generally 
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choose  to  go  up  with  equipage  to  the  house,  from  whence  re- 
turning, they  descend  hack  into  the  valley.  Passing  through 
a small  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine  swelling  lawn  that  sur- 
rounds the  house,  you  enter  upon  a winding  path,  with  a 
piece  of  water,  overshadowed  with  trees  that  grow  upon  the 
slopes  of  this  narrow  dingle,  rendering  the  scene  at  once  cool, 
gloomy,  solemn,  and  sequestered,  and  form  so  striking  a con- 
trast to  the  lively  scene  you  have  just  left,  that  you  seem  all 
on  a sudden  landed  in  a subterraneous  kind  of  region.  Winding 
forward  down  the  valley,  you  pass  beside  a small  root-house, 
where,  on  a tablet,  are  these  lines : — 

Here,  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell. 

We  rural  Fays  and  Fairies  dwell; 

Though  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

When  the  pale  moon,  ascending  high, 

Darts  through  yon  lines  her  quivering  beams, 

We  frisk  it  near  these  crystal  streams. 

Her  beams,  reflected  from  the  wave, 

Afford  the  light  our  revels  crave ; 

The  turf,  with  daisies  broider’d  o’er, 

Exceeds,  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor ; 

Nor  yet  for  artful  strains  we  call, 

But  listen  to  the  water’s  fall. 

Would  you,  then,  taste  our  tranquil  scene, 

Be  sure  your  bosoms  be  serene. 

Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  strife, 

Devoid  of  all  that  poisons  life ; 

And  much  it  ’vails  you  in  their  place  . 

To  graft  the  love  of  human  race. 

And  tread  with  awe  these  favour’d  bowers, 

Nor  wound  the  shrubs  nor  bruise  the  flowers ; 

So  may  your  path  with  sweets  abound, 

So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown’d ! 

But  harm  betide  the  wayward  swain 
Who  dares  our  hallowed  haunts  profane ! 

These  sentiments  correspond  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
ideas  we  form  of  the  abode  of  fairies,  and,  appearing  deep  in 
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this  romantic  valley,  serve  to  keep  alive  such  enthusiastic 
images  while  this  sort  of  scene  continues. 

You  now  pass  through  the  Priory  Grate  before  mentioned, 
and  are  admitted  into  a part  of  the  valley  somewhat  different 
from  the  former,  tall  trees,  high  irregular  ground,  and  rugged 
scars.  The  right  presents  you  with,  perhaps,  the  most  na- 
tural, if  not  the  most  striking,  of  the  many  cascades  here 
found ; the  left  with  a sloping  grove  of  oaks  ; and  the  centre 
with  a pretty  circular  landscape  appearing  through  the  trees, 
of  which  Hales-Owen  steeple,  and  other  objects  at  a distance, 
form  an  interesting  part.  The  seat  beneath  the  ruinated 
wall  has  these  lines  of  Yirgil  inscribed,  suiting  well  with  the 
general  tenour  of  Mr.  Shenstone’s  late  situation : — 

“ Lucis  habitamus  opacis, 

Riparumque  toros  et  prata  oecentia  rivis 
Incolimus.” 

[ We  dwell  in  shady  groves, 

And  seek  the  groves  with  cooling  streams  refresh’d, 

And  trace  the  verdant  hanks.] 

You  now  proceed  a few  paces  down  the  valley  to  another 
bench,  where  you  have  this  cascade  in  front,  which,  together 
with  the  internal  arch,  and  other  appendages,  make  a pretty 
irregular  picture.  I must  observe,  once  for  all,  that  a number 
of  these  pro-tempore  benches  (two  stumps  with  a transverse 
hoard)  seem  chiefly  intended  as  hints  to  spectators,  lest,  in 
passing  cursorily  through  the  farm,  they  might  suffer  any  of 
that  immense  variety  the  place  furnishes  to  escape  their  notice. 
The  stream  attending  us,  with  its  agreeable  murmurs,  as  we 
descend  along  this  pleasing  valley,  we  come  next  to  a small 
seat,  where  we  have  a sloping  grove  upon  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a striking  vista  to  the  steeple  of  Hales-Owen,  which 
is  here  seen  in,  a new  light.  We  now  descend  farther  down 
this  shady  and  sequestered  valley,  accompanied  on  the  right 
by  the  same  brawling  rivulet  running  over  pebbles,  till  it 
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empties  itself  into  a fine  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
path  here  winding  to  the  left,  conforms  to  the  water  before 
mentioned,  running  round  the  foot  of  a small  hill,  and  accom- 
panying this  semicircular  lake  into  another  winding  valley, 
somewhat  more  open,  and  not  less  pleasing,  than  the  former : 
however,  before  we  enter  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a 
seat  about  the  centre  of  this  water-scene,  where  the  ends  of  it 
are  lost  in  the  two  valleys  on  each  side,  and  in  front  it  is  in- 
visibly connected  with  another  piece  of  water,  of  about  twenty 
acres.  This  last  was  a performance  of  the  monks,  and  part  of 
a prodigious  chain  of  fish-ponds  that  belonged  to  Hales  Abbey. 
The  back-ground  of  this  scene  is  very  beautiful,  and  exhibits 
a picture  of  villages  and  varied  ground  finely  held  up  to  their 
eye. 

I speak  of  all  this  as  already  finished ; but,  through  some 
misfortune  in  the  mound  that  pounds  up  the  water,  it  is  not 
completed. 

We  now  leave  the  Priory  upon  the  left,  which  is  not  meant 
for  an  object  here,  and  wind  along  into  the  other  valley : and 
here  I cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  judgment  which  formed 
this  piece  of  water ; for  although  it  be  not  very  large,  yet,  as 
it  is  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  three  valleys,  in  which  two 
of  the  ends  are  hid,  and  the  third  it  seems  to  join  with  the 
large  extent  of  water  below,  it  is  to  all  appearance  unbounded. 
I must  confess  I never  saw  a more  natural  bed  for  water,  or 
any  kind  of  lake  that  pleased  me  better ; but  it  may  be  right 
to  mention,  that  this  water,  in  its  full  extent,  has  a yet  more 
important  effect  from  the  house,  where  it  is  seen  to  a great 
advantage.  We  now,  by  a pleasing  serpentine  walk,  enter  a 
narrow  glade  in  the  valley,  the  slopes  on  each  side  finely 
covered  with  oaks  and  beeches,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a com- 
mon bench,  which  affords  a retiring  place  secluded  from  every 
eye,  and  a short  respite,  during  which  the  eye  reposes  on  a 
fine  amphitheatre  of  wood  and  thicket. 
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We  now  proceed  to  a seat  beneath  a prodigiously  fine 
canopy  of  spreading  oak,  on  the  back  of  which  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Hue  ades,  O Melibsee ! caper  tibi  salvus  et  hoedi ; 

Et  si  quid  cessase  potes,  requiesce  sub  umbra.” 

[Hither,  0 Melibceus ! bend  thy  way ; 

Thy  herds,  thy  goats,  secure  from  harm,  repose ; 

If  happy  leisure  serve  awhile  to  stay, 

Here  rest  thy  limbs  beneath  these  shady  boughs.] 

The  picture  before  it  is  that  of  a beautiful  home  scene;  a 
small  lawn  of  well  varied  ground,  encompassed  with  hills  and 
well-grown  oaks,  and  embellished  with  a casting  of  the  piping 
Faun,  amid  trees  and  shrubs  on  a slope  upon  the  left,  and  on 
the  right,  and  nearer  the  eye,  with  an  urn  thus  inscribed : — 

“ Ingenio  et  amicitise 
Gvliemi  Somerville.” 

And  on  the  opposite  side, 

“ G.  S.  posvit, 

Debita  spargens  lacrima  favillam 
Yatis  amici.” 

[To  the  genius  and  friendship 
of 

WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE, 

By  W.  S. 

Sprinkling  the  ashes  of  a friendly  bard 
With  tributary  tears.] 

The  scene  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  trees ; in  the  middle  only 
there  is  an  opening,  where  the  lawn  is  continued,  and  winds 
out  of  sight. 

Here  entering  a gate,  you  are  led  through  a thicket  of 
many  sorts  of  willows,  into  a large  root-house,  inscribed  to 
the  Earl  of  Stamford.  It  seems  that  worthy  peer  was 
present  at  the  first  opening  of  the  cascade,  which  is  the 
principal  object  from  the  root-house,  where  the  eye  is 
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presented  with,  a fairy  vision,  consisting  of  an  irregular 
and  romantic  fall  of  water,  very  unusual,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  continuity ; and  a very  striking  scene  it 
affords.  Other  cascades  may  possibly  have  the  advantage 
of  a greater  descent  and  a larger  torrent ; but  a more 
wild  and  romantic  appearance  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  strictly  natural,  is  what  I never  saw  in  any  place 
whatever.  This  scene,  though  comparatively  small,  is  yet 
aggrandized  with  so  much  art,  that  we  forget  the  quantity 
of  water  which  flows  through  this  close  and  overshaded 
valley,  and  are  so  much  transported  with  the  intricacy  of 
the  scene,  and  the  concealed  height  from  whence  it  flows, 
that  we,  without  reflection,  add  the  idea  of  magnificence 
to  that  of  beauty.  In  short,  it  is  not  but  upon  reflection 
that  we  find  the  stream  is  not  a Niagara,  but  rather  a 
waterfall  in  miniature;  and  that  the  same  artifice,  upon 
a larger  scale,  where  the  large  trees,  instead  of  small  ones, 
and  a river,  instead  of  a rill,  would  he  capable  of  forming 
a scene  that  would  exceed  the  utmost  of  our  ideas.  But 
I will  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  inimitable  scene ; those 
who  would  admire  it  properly  must  view  it,  as  surely  as 
those  that  view  it  must  admire  it  beyond  almost  anything 
they  ever  saw. 

Proceeding  on  the  right-hand  path,  the  next  seat  affords 
a scene  of  what  Shenstone  used  to  call  his  Forest  ground, 
consisting  of  wild  green  slopes  peeping  through  dingle,  or 
irregular  groups  of  trees,  a confused  mixture  of  savage 
and  cultivated  ground,  held  up  to  the  eye,  and  forming  a 
landscape  fit  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

Winding  on  beside  this  lawn,  which  is  over-arched  with 
spreading  trees,  the  eye  catches,  at  intervals,  over  an 
intermediate  hill,  the  spire  of  Hales  church,  forming  here 
a perfect  obelisk,  the  urn  to  Mr.  Somerville,  and  other 
objects,  and  now  passing  through  a kind  of  thicket,  we 
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arrive  at  a natural  bower  of  almost  circular  oaks,  inscribed 
in  the  manner. following: 

“ To  Mr.  DODSLEY. 

Come  then,  my  friend ! thy  silvan  taste  display ; 

Come  hear  thy  Faunus  tune  his  rustic  lay : 

Ah ! rather  come,  and  in  these  dells  disown 
The  care  of  other  strains,  and  tune  thine  own.” 

On  the  bank  above  it,  amid  the  fore-mentioned  shrubs, 
is  a statue  of  the  Piping  Farm,  which  not  only  embellishes 
this  scene,  but  is  also  seen  from  the  court  before  the  house, 
and  from  other  places:  it  is  surrounded  by  venerable  oaks, 
and  very  happily  situated.  From  this  bower  also  you  look 
down  upon  the  fore-mentioned  irregular  ground,  shut  up  with 
trees  on  all  sides,  except  some  few  opening  to  the  more 
pleasing  parts  of  this  grotesque  and  hilly  country.  The  next 
little  bench  affords  the  first,  but  not  most  striking,  view  of 
the  Priory.  It  is,  indeed,  a small  building ; but  seen,  as  it  is, 
beneath,  and  its  extremity  also  hid  by  the  same,  it  has  in 
some  sort  the  dignity  and  solemn  appearance  of  a large 
edifice. 

Passing  through  a gate,  we  enter  a small  open  grove,  where 
the  first  seat  we  find  affords  a picturesque  view,  through  trees, 
of  a clump  of  oaks  at  a distance,  overshadowing  a little  cottage 
upon  a green  hill;  we  thence  immediately  enter  a perfect 
dome,  or  circular  temple,  of  magnificent  beeches,  in  the  centre 
of  which  it  was  intended  to  place  an  antique  altar  or  a 
statue  of  Pan.  The  path  serpentizing  through  this  open 
grove,  leads  us  by  easy  ascent  to  a small  bench  with  this 
motto, 

“ Me  gelidum  nemus 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  satyris  chori 
Secernant  populo  •”  Hor. 

[ May  the  cool  grove, 

And  gay  assembled  nymphs  with  silvans  mix’d, 

Conceal  me  from  the  world !] 

which  alludes  to  the  retired  situation  of  the  grove.  There 
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is  also  seen,  through  an  opening  to  the  left,  a pleasing  land- 
scape of  a distant  hill,  with  a whited  farm-house  upon  the 
summit:  and  to  the  right  hand  a beautiful  round  slope, 
crowned  with  a clump  of  large  firs,  with  a pyramidal  seat 
on  its  centre,  to  which,  after  no  long  walk,  the  path  con- 
ducts us. 

But  we  first  come  to  another  view  of  the  Priory,  more 
advantageous,  and  at  a better  distance,  to  which  the  eye  is  led 
down  a green  slope,  through  a scenery  of  tall  oaks,  in  a most 
agreeable  manner ; the  grove  we  have  just  passed  on  one  side, 
and  a hill  of  trees  and  thicket  on  the  other,  conducting  the 
eye  to  a narrow  opening  through  which  it  appears 

We  now  ascend  to  a small  bench,  where  the  circumjacent 
country  begins  to  open ; in  particular,  a glass-house  appears 
between  two  large  clumps  of  trees,  at  about  the  distance  of 
four  miles  ; the  glass-houses  in  this  country  not  ill  resembling 
a distant  pyramid.  Ascending  to  the  next  seat,  which  is  in 
the  Gothic  form,  the  scene  grows  more  and  more  extended ; 
woods  and  lawns,  hills  and  valleys,  thicket  and  plain,  agreeably 
intermingled.  On  the  hack  of  this  seat  is  the  following 
inscription,  which  the  author  told  me  that  he  chose  to  fix 
here,  to  supply  what  he  thought  some  want  of  life  in  this  part 
of  the  farm,  and  to  keep  up  the  spectator’s  attention  till  he 
came  to  scale  the  hill  beyond : 

“ Shepherd,  wouldst  thou  here  obtain 
Pleasure  unalloy’d  with  pain, 

Joy  that  suits  the  rural  sphere? 

Gentle  Shepherd ! lend  an  ear. 

Learn  to  relish  calm  delight, 

Verdant  vales  and  fountains  bright, 

Trees  that  nod  on  sloping  hills, 

Caves  that  echo,  tinkling  rills. 

If  thou  canst  no  charm  disclose 
In  the  simplest  bud  that  blows, 

Go,  forsake  thy  plain  and  fold, 

Join  the  crowd,  and  toil  for  gold. 
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Tranquil  pleasures  never  cloy; 

Banish  each  tumultuous  joy ; 

All  hut  love — for  love  inspires 
Fonder  wishes,  warmer  fires. 

Love  and  all  its  joys  be  thine — 

Yet  ere  thou  the  reins  resign, 

Hear  what  Reason  seems  to  say. 

Hear  attentive,  and  obey. 

Crimson  leaves  the  rose  adorn, 

But  beneath  them  lurks  a thorn ; 

Fair  and  flowery  is  the  brake, 

Yet  it  hides  the  vengeful  snake. 

Think  not  she,  whose  empty  pride 
Dares  the  fleecy  garb  deride. 

Think  not  he  who,  light  and  vain, 
Scorns  the  sheep,  can  love  the  swain. 

Artless  deed  and  simple  dress 
Mark  the  chosen  shepherdess  ; 
Thoughts  by  decency  controll’d. 

Well  conceived  and  freely  told. 

Sense  that  shuns  each  conscious  air, 
Wit  that  falls  ere  well  aware ; 
Generous  pity,  prone  to  sigh 
If  her  kid  or  lambkin  die. 

Let  not  lucre,  let  not  pride. 

Draw  thee  from  such  charms  aside; 
Have  not  those  their  proper  sphere? 
Gentle  passions  triumph  here. 

See ! to  sweeten  thy  repose, 

The  blossom  buds,  the  fountain  flows; 
Lo ! to  crown  thy  healthful  board. 

All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

Seek  no  more — the  rest  is  vain ; 
Pleasure  ending  soon  in  pain ; 
Anguish  lightly  gilded  o’er; 

Close  thy  wish,  and  seek  no  more.” 
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And  now,  passing  through  a wicket,  the  path  winds  up  the 
hack  part  of  a circular  green  hill,  discovering  little  of  the 
country  till  you  enter  a clump  of  stately  firs  upon  the  summit. 
Over-arched  by  these  firs  is  an  octagonal  seat,  the  back  of 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  form  a table  or  pedestal  for  a bowl 
or  goblet,  thus  inscribed:- — 

“ To  all  Friends  round  the  Wrekin !” 

This  facetious  inscription,  being  an  old  Shropshire  health,  is 
a commemoration  of  his  country  friends,  from  whom  this  part 
of  Shropshire  is  divided;  add  to  this,  that  the  Wrekin,  that 
large  and  venerable  hill,  appears  full  in  front,  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  scene  is  a very  fine  one,  divided  by  the  firs  into  several 
compartments,  each  answering  to  the  octagonal  seat  in  the 
centre;  to  each  of  which  is  allotted  a competent  number  of 
striking  objects  to  make  a complete  picture.  A long  ser- 
pentine stream  washes  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  is  lost  behind 
trees  at  one  end,  and  a bridge  thrown  over  ah  the  other.  Over 
this  the  eye  is  carried  from  very  romantic  home  scenes  to  very 
beautiful  ones  at  a distance.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  that  immense  variety,  that  fine  configuration  of  parts, 
which  engage  our  attention  from  this  place.  In  one  of  the 
compartments  you  have  a simple  scene  of  a cottage,  and  a road 
winding  behind  a farm-house  half  covered  with  trees,  upon 
the  top  of  some  wild  sloping  ground;  and  in  another  a view 
of  the  town,  appearing  from  hence  as  upon  the  shelving  banks 
of  a large  piece  of  water  in  the  flat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
hill  and  vale,  plain  and  woodland,  villages  and  single  houses, 
blue  distant  mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon,  and  green  hills 
romantically  jumbled,  that  form  the  intermediate  ground, 
make  this  spot  more  than  commonly  striking.  Nor  is  there 
to  be  seen  an  acre  of  level  ground  through  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  eye  is  carried. 

Hence  the  path  winds  on  betwixt  two  small  benches,  each 
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of  which  exhibits  a pleasing  landscape,  which,  cannot  escape 
the  eye  of  a connoisseur. 

Here  we  wind  through  a small  thicket,  and  soon  enter  a 
cavity  in  the  hill,  filled  with  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
seat,  from  whence  is  discovered,  gleaming  across  the  trees,  a 
considerable  length  of  the  serpentine  stream  before  mentioned, 
running  under  a slight  rustic  bridge  to  the  right:  hence  we 
ascend  in  a kind  of  Gothic  alcove,  looking  down  a slope,  sided 
with  large  oaks  and  tall  beeches,  which  together  overarch  the 
scene.  On  the  back  of  this  building  is  found  the  following 
inscription : 

O you  that  bathe  in  courtly  blysse. 

Or  toyle  in  Fortune’s  giddy  spheare. 

Do  not  too  rashlye  deeme  amysse 
Of  him  that  bydes  contented  here. 

Nor  yet  disdeigne  the  russet  stoale 
Which  o’er  each  carelesse  lymbe  he  flyngs ; 

Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowle 
In  whyche  he  quaffs  the  lympid  springs. 

Forgive  him  if  at  eve  or  dawne, 

Devoide  of  worldlye  cark,  he  stray, 

Or  all  beside  some  flowerye  lawne 
He  waste  his  inoffensive  daye. 

So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  and  strife, 

If  such  in  courtlye  haunt  he  see; 

For  faults  there  beene  in  busye  life 

From  whyche  these  peaceful  glennes  are  free. 

Below  this  alcove  is  a large  sloping  lawn,  finely  hounded, 
crossed  by  the  serpentine  water  before  mentioned,  and  in- 
terspersed with  single  or  clumps  of  oaks  at  agreeable  distances. 
Further  on  the  scene  is  finely  varied;  the  hills  rising  and 
falling  towards  the  opposite  concavities,  by  the  side  of  a long 
winding  vale,  with  the  most  graceful  confusion.  Among 
other  scenes  that  form  this  landscape,  a fine  hanging  wood, 
hacked  and  contrasted  with  a wild  heath,  intersected  with 
cross  roads,  is  a very  considerable  object.  Hear  adjoining  to 
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this  is  a seat,  from  whence  the  water  is  seen  to  advantage  in 
many  different  stages  of  its  progress;  or  where  the  proprietor 
has  taken  the  Naiad  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  an  irregular 
dance  into  the  valley. 

Proceeding  hence  through  a wicket,  we  enter  upon  another 
lawn,  beyond  which  is  a new  theatre  of  wild  shaggy  precipices, 
hanging  coppice  ground,  and  smooth  round  hills  between, 
being  not  only  different,  hut  even  of  an  opposite  character,  to 
the  ground  from  which  we  passed.  Walking  along  the  head 
of  this  lawn,  we  come  to  a seat  under  a spreading  beech,  with 
this  inscription: 

Hoc  erat  in  votis : modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 

Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquas  fons, 

Et.  paulum  sylvae  super  his  foret.  Auctius  atque 
Dii  melius  fecere.” 

[This  was  my  wish — an  humble  spot  of  ground, 

A garden  well  dispos’d,  and  fenc’d  around ; 

A bubbling  fountain,  to  my  dwelling  nigh, 

With  crystal  treasures  stored,  and  never  dry; 

The  whole  defended  by  a modest  wood. — 

This  was  my  wish — my  wish  the  gods  allow’d. 

And  e’en  beyond  that  wish  indulgently  bestow’d.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  hanging  lawn  before  you  are  discovered 
the  house,  half  hid  with  trees  and  bushes,  a little  hanging 
wood,  and  a piece  of  winding  water  issuing  through  a noble 
clump  of  large  oaks  and  spreading  beeches.  At  the  distance 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  Lord  Stamford’s  grounds  appear, 
and  beyond  these  the  Clee  hills  in  Shropshire.  The  scene 
here  consists  of  admirably-varied  ground,  and  is,  I think,  a 
very  fine  one.  Hence  passing  still  along  the  top  of  the  lawn, 
we  cross  another  gate,  and  behind  the  fence  begin  to  descend 
into  the  valley.  About  half  way  down  is  a small  bench, 
which  throws  the  eye  upon  a near  scene  of  hanging  woods  and 
shaggy  wild  declivities,  intermixed  with  smooth  green  slopes 
and  scenes  of  cultivation. 

We  now  return  again  into  the  great  lawn  at  bottom,  and 
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soon  come  to  a seat,  which  gives  a nearer  view  of  the  water 
before  mentioned,  between  the  trunks  of  high  over-shadowing 
oaks  and  beeches,  beyond  which  the  winding  line  of  trees  is 
continued  down  the  valley  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  at  a 
distance,  the  top  of  Clent  hills  appears,  and  the  house  upon  a 
swell,  amidst  trees  and  hushes.  In  the  centre,  the  eye  is 
carried  by  a sideling  view  down  a length  of  lawn,  till  it  rests 
upon  the  town  and  spire  of  Hales,  with  some  picturesque  and 
beautiful  ground  rising  behind  it. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  path,  and  in  the  centre  of  a noble 
clump  of  stately  beeches,  is  a seat  inscribed  to  Mr.  Spence  in 
these  words: 

JOSEPH  SPENCE, 
eximio  nostro  Critoni ; 
cui  dicare  vellet 

Musarum  omnium  et  Gratiarum  chorus, 
dicat  amicitia, 

1758. 

[Dedicated  by  friendship  to 
JOSEPH  SPENCE, 
our  most  excellent  Crito, 
whom 

the  unanimous  consent  of  every  Muse  and  Grace 
made  choice  of  to  be  so  distinguished.} 

We  now,  through  a small  gate,  enter  what  is  called  The 
Lovers’  Walk,  and  proceed  immediately  to  a seat  where  the 
water  is  seen  very  advantageously  at  full  length;  which, 
though  not  large,  is  so  agreeably  shaped,  and  has  its  bounds 
so  well  concealed,  that  the  beholder  may  receive  less  pleasure 
from  many  lakes  of  greater  extent.  The  margin  on  one  side 
is  fringed  with  alders,  the  other  is  overhung  with  most  stately 
oaks  and  beeches,  and  the  middle  beyond  the  water  presents 
the  Hales-Owen  scene,  with  a group  of  houses  on  the  slope 
behind,  and  the  horizon  well  fringed  with  the  wood.  Now 
winding  a few  paces  round  the  margin  of  the  water,  we  come 
to  another  small  bench,  which  presents  the  former  scene  some- 
what varied,  with  the  addition  of  a whited  village  among  trees 
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upon  a hill.  Proceeding  on,  we  enter  the  pleasing  gloom  of 
this  agreeable  walk,  and  come  to  a bench  beneath  a spreading 
beech  that  overhangs  both  walk  and  water,  which  has  been 
called  The  Assignation  Seat,  and  has  this  inscription  on  the 
back  of  it : 

“ Nerine  Galatea ! thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae, 

Candidior  cygnis,  hedera  formosior  alba ! 

Cum  primum  pasti  repetent  prassepia  tauri, 

Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  venito.’ 

[O  Galatea ! Nereus’  lovely  child. 

Sweeter  than  Hybla  thyme,  more  undefil’d 
Than  down  of  swan,  or  ivy’s  purest  white, 

When  the  full  oxen,  warn’d  by  fading  light, 

Home  to  the  stall  their  sober  footsteps  bend, 

If  Damon’s  dear  to  Damon’s-  call  attend.] 

Here  the  path  begins  gradually  to  ascend  beneath  a depth  of 
shade,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a small  bubbling  rill,  either 
forming  little  peninsulas,  rolling  over  pebbles,  or  falling  down 
small  cascades,  all  under  cover,  and  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeably.  This  very  soft  and  pensive  scene,  very  properly 
styled  The  Lovers’  Walk,  is  terminated  with  an  ornamental 
urn,  inscribed  to  Miss  Dolman,  a beautiful  and  amiable  relation 
of  Mr.  Shenstone’s,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one : 
Peramabili  suse  consobrinae 

M.  D. 

Ah!  Maria! 

puellarum  elegantissima! 
ah  flore  venustatis  abrepta, 
vale ! 

Heu  quanto  minus  est 
cum  reliquis  versari, 
quam  tui 
meminisse. 

[Sacred  to  the  memory 
of 

a most  amiable  kinswoman, 

Ah ! Maria ! 

most  elegant  of  nymphs ! 
snatch’d  from  us 
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in  thy  bloom  of  beauty, 
ah ! farewell ! 

How  much  inferior 
is  the  living  conversation 
of  others 

to  the  bare  remembrance 
of  thee ! 

The  ascent  from  hence  winds  somewhat  more  steeply  to 
another  seat,  where  the  eye  is  thrown  over  a rough  scene  of 
broken  and  forzy  ground,  upon  a piece  of  water  in  the  flat, 
whose  extremities  are  hid  behind  trees  and  shrubs,  amongst 
which  the  house  appears,  and  makes,  upon  the  whole,  no 
unpleasing  picture.  The  path  still  winds  under  cover  up  the 
hill,  the  steep  declivity  of  which  is  somewhat  eased  by  the 
serpentine  sweep  of  it,  till  we  come  to  a small  bench,  with  this 
line  from  Pope’s  Eloisa: 

“ Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  Care  !” 

The  opening  before  it  presents  a solitary  scene  of  trees, 
thickets,  and  precipice,  and  terminates  upon  a green  hill,  with 
a clump  of  firs  on  the  top  of  it. 

We  now  find  the  great  use  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  ser- 
pentine path  in  climbing  up  this  wood,  the  first  seat  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  rural  scene  before  it,  has  the  following  lines 
from  Virgil: 

“ Hie  latis  otia  fundis 

Speluncse,  vivique  lacus,  hie  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni !” 

[Here  tranquil  leisures  in  the  ample  field, 

Here  caves  and  living  lakes  their  pleasures  yield ; 

Here  vales  invite  where  spots  the  cooling  breeze. 

And  peaceful  sleep  beneath  embowering  trees. 

While  lowing  herds  surround.] 

Here  the  eye,  looking  down  a slope  beneath  the  spreading 
arms  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  passes  first  over  some  rough 
furzy  ground,  then  over  water  to  the  large  swelling  lawn,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  house  is  discovered  among  trees  and 
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thickets:  this  forms  the  foreground.  Beyond  this  appears  a 
swell  of  waste  land,  diversified  with  a cottage,  and  a road  that 
winds  behind  a farm-house  and  a fine  clump  of  trees.  The 
hack  scene  of  all  is  a semicircular  range  of  hills,  diversified 
with  woods,  scenes  of  cultivation,  and  inclosures,  to  about  four 
or  five  miles’  distance. 

Still  winding  up  into  the  wood,  we  come  to  a slight  seat, 
opening  through  the  trees  to  a bridge  of  five  piers,  crossing  a 
large  piece  of  water  at  about  half  a mile’s  distance.  The  next 
seat  looks  down  from  a considerable  height,  along  the  side  of 
a steep  precipice,  upon  irregular  and  pleasing  ground.  And 
now  we  turn  upon  a sudden  into  a long  straight-lined  walk, 
in  the  wood,  arched  over  with  tall  trees,  and  terminating  with 
a small  rustic  building.  Though  the  walk  be  straight-lined, 
yet  the  base  rises  and  falls  so  agreeably,  as  leaves  no  room  to 
censure  its  formality.  About  the  middle  of  this  avenue, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  this  hanging  wood,  we  arrive 
unexpectedly  at  a lofty  gothic  seat,  whence  we  look  down  a 
slope,  more  considerable  than  that  before  mentioned,  through 
the  wood  on  each  side.  This  view  is  indeed  a fine  one,  the 
eye  first  travelling  down  over  well-variegated  ground  into  the 
valley,  where  is  a large  piece  of  water,  whose  sloping  banks 
give  all  the  appearance  of  a noble  river.  The  ground  from 
hence  rises  gradually  to  the  top  of  Clent  hill,  at  three  or  four 
miles’  distance;  and  the  landscape  is  enriched  with  a view  of 
Hales-Owen,  the  late  Lord  Dudley’s  house,  and  a large  wood 
of  Lord  Lyttleton’s.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  this  view,  the  beauty  of  it  depending  upon  the 
great  variety  of  objects  and  beautiful  shape  of  ground,  and  all 
at  such  a distance  as  to  admit  of  being  seen  distinctly. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  rustic  building  before  mentioned,  a 
slight  and  inexpensive  edifice,  formed  of  rough  unhewn  stone, 
commonly  called  The  Temple  of  Pan,  having  a trophy  of  the 
Tibia  and  Syrinx,  and  this  inscription  over  the  entrance: 
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“ Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plures 
Edocuit ; Pan  curat  oves,  oviumque  magistros.” 

[Pan,  god  of  shepherds,  first  inspir’d  our  swains 
Their  pipes  to  frame,  and  tune  their  rural  strains : 

Pan  from  impending  harm  the  fold  defends. 

And  Pan  the  master  of  the  fold  befriends.] 

Hence  mounting  once  more  to  the  right  through  this  dark 
umbrageous  walk,  we  enter  at  once  upon  a lightsome  high 
natural  terrace,  whence  the  eye  is  thrown  over  all  the  scenes 
we  have  seen  before,  together  with  many  fine  additional  ones, 
and  all  beheld  from  a declivity  that  approaches  as  near  a pre- 
cipice as  is  agreeable.  In  the  middle  is  a seat  with  this 
inscription: 

Divini  gloria  ruris ! 

O glory  of  the  silvan  scene  divine! 

To  give  a better  idea  of  this,  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
scene  here,  it  were,  perhaps,  best  to  divide  it  into  two 
distinct  parts;  the  noble  concave  in  the  front,  and  the  rich 
valley  towards  the  right.  In  regard  to  the  former,  if  a boon 
companion  could  enlarge  his  idea  of  a punch-howl,  ornamented 
within  with  all  the  romantic  scenery  the  Chinese  ever  yet 
devised,  it  would,  perhaps,  afford  him  the  highest  idea  he 
could  possibly  conceive  of  earthly  happiness:  he  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  swim  in  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  horizon, 
or  brim,  is  as  finely  varied  as  the  cavity.  It  would  he  idle 
here  to  mention  the  Clee  hills,  the  Wrekin,  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, or  Cser  Caradoc,  at  a prodigious  distance ; which, 
though  they  finish  the  scene  agreeably,  should  not  he  men- 
tioned at  the  Leasowes,  the  beauty  of  which  turns  chiefly  upon 
distinguishable  scenes.  The  valley  upon  the  right  is  equally 
enriched,  and  the  opposite  side  thereof  well  fringed  with 
woods,  and  the  high  hills  on  one  side  this  long  winding  vale 
rolling  agreeably  into  the  hollows  on  the  other.  But  these 
are  a kind  of  objects  which,  though  really  noble  in  the  survey, 
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will  not  strike  a reader  in  description  as  they  would  a 
spectator  upon  the  spot. 

Hence  returning  hack  into  the  wood,  and  crossing  Pan’s 
Temple,  we  go  directly  down  the  slope  into  another  part  of 
Mr.  Shenstone’s  grounds,  the  path  leading  down  through  very 
pleasing  home-scenes  of  well-shaped  ground,  exhibiting  a 
most  perfect  concave  and  convex,  till  we  come  to  a seat  under 
a noble  beech,  presenting  a rich  variety  of  foreground,  and  at 
perhaps  half  a mile’s  distance,  the  Gothic  alcove  on  a hill  well 
covered  with  wood,  a pretty  cottage  under  trees  in  the  more 
distant  part  of  the  concave,  and  a farmhouse  upon  the  right, 
all  picturesque  objects. 

The  next  and  the  subsequent  seat  affords  pretty  much  the 
same  scenes  a little  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  that  remark- 
able clump  of  trees  called  Frankly  Beeches,  adjoining  to  the 
old  family-seat  of  the  Lyttletons. 

We  come  now  to  a handsome  Gothic  screen,  backed  with  a 
clump  of  firs,  which  throws  the  eye  in  front  full  upon  a 
cascade  hi  the  valley,  issuing  from  beneath  a dark  shade  of 
poplars.  The  house  appears  in  the  centre  of  a large  swelling 
lawn,  bushed  with  trees  and  thicket.  The  pleasing  variety  of 
easy  swells  and  hollows,  bounded  by  scenes  less  smooth  and 
cultivated,  affords  the  most  delightful  picture  of  domestic 
retirement  and  tranquillity. 

We  now  descend  to  a seat  inclosed  with  handsome  pales, 
and  backed  with  firs,  inscribed  to  Lord  Lyttleton.  It  presents 
a beautiful  view  up  a valley  contracted  gradually,  and  ending 
in  a group  of  most  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches.  The  right- 
hand  side  is  enlivened  with  two  striking  cascades,  and  a wind- 
ing stream  seen  at  intervals  between  tufts  of  trees  and  wood- 
land. To  the  left  appears  the  hanging  wood  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  Gothic  screen  on  the  slope  in  the  centre. 

Winding  still  downwards,  we  come  to  a small  seat,  where 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  house,  and  a view  of  a cottage  on  very 
high  ground,  is  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  grove  in 
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the  adjacent  valley,  giving  an  agreeable  instance  of  the 
abrupt  inequality  of  ground  in  this  romantic  well-variegated 
country.  The  next . seat  shows  another  face  of  the  same 
valley,  the  water  gliding  calmly  along  betwixt  two  seeming 
groves  without  any  cascades,  as  a contrast  to  the  former  one, 
where  it  wa3  broken  by  cascades : the  scene  very  significantly 
alluded  to  by  the  motto, 

“ Itura  mihi,  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 

Flumina  amem,  silvasque  ingiorius !” 

[Woods,  vales,  and  running  streams,  my  mind  enchant; 

The  woods  and  streams  inglorious  let  me  haunt.] 

We  descend  now  to  a beautiful  gloomy  scene,  called  Virgil's 
Grove,  where  on  the  entrance  we  pass  by  a small  obelisk  on 
the  right-hand,  with  this  inscription; 

P.  Virgilio  Maroni 
Lapis  iste  cum  luco  sacer  esto. 

[To  Virgilius  Maro 

This  obelisk  and  grove  are  consecrated.] 

Before  this  is  a slight  bench,  where  some  of  the  same  objects 
are  seen  again,  but  in  a different  point  of  light.  It  is  not  very 
easy  either  to  paint  or  describe  this  delightful  grove;  however, 
as  the  former  has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  I will 
hope  to  apologize  for  an  imperfect  description,  by  the  difficulty 
found  by  those  who  have  aimed  to  sketch  it  with  their  pencil. 
Be  it,  therefore,  first  observed,  that  the  whole  scene  is  opaque 
and  gloomy,  consisting  of  a small  deep  valley  or  dingle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  inclosed  with  irregular  tuffs  of  hazel  and 
other  underwood,  and  the  whole  overshadowed  with  lofty 
trees  rising  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  through  which  a 
copious  stream  makes  its  way  through  mossy  banks,  ena- 
melled with  primroses,  and  variety  of  wild  wood-flowers.  The 
first  seat  we  approach  is  thus  inscribed: 
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Celeberrimo  Poets 
IACOBO  THOMSON, 

Prope  fontes  illi  non  fastiditos 
G.  S. 

Sedem  hanc  ornavit. 

Quse  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 

Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibilus  austri, 

Nec  percussa  juvant  fluctu  tam  littora,  nec  qua; 

Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

[To  the 

much  celebrated  Poet 
JAMES  THOMSON, 

This  seat  was  placed 
near  his  favourite  springs 
By  W.  S. 

ITow  shall  I thank  thy  Muse,  so  form’d  to  please  ? 

For  not  the  whisp’ring  of  the  southern  breeze, 

Nor  banks  still  beaten  by  the  breaking  wave. 

Nor  limpid  rills  that  pebbly  valleys  lave. 

Yield  such  delight .] 

This  seat  is  placed  upon  a steep  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  valley, 
from  which  the  eye  is  here  drawn  down  into  the  flat  below, 
by  the  light  that  glimmers  in  front,  and  by  the  sound  of 
various  cascades,  by  which  the  winding  stream  is  agreeably 
broken.  Opposite  to  this  seat  the  ground  rises  again  in  an 
easy  concave  to  a kind  of  dripping  fountain,  where  a small  rill 
trickles  down  a rude  niche  of  rock-work,  through  fern,  liver- 
wort, and  aquatic  weeds,  the  green  area  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  stream  winds,  being  as  well  shaped  as  can  be  ima- 
gined. After  falling  down  these  cascades,  it  winds  under  a 
bridge  of  one  arch,  and  then  empties  itself  into  a small  lake 
which  catches  it  a little  below.  This  terminates  the  scene 
upon  the  right;  and  after  these  objects  have  for  some  time 
amused  the  spectator,  his  eye  rambles  to  the  left,  where  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cascades  imaginable  is  seen,  by  way  of 
incident,  through  a kind  of  vista  or  glade,  falling  down  a 
precipice  overarched  with  trees,  and  strikes  us  with  surprise. 
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It  is  impossible  to  express  the  pleasure  which  one  feels  on  this 
occasion;  for  though  surprise  alone  is  not  excellence,  it  may 
serve  to  quicken  the  effect  of  what  is  beautiful.  I believe 
none  ever  beheld  this  grove  without  a thorough  sense  of  satis- 
faction; and  were  one  to  choose  any  particular  spot  of  this 
perfectly  Arcadian  farm,  it  should,  perhaps,  he  this;  although 
it  so  well  contrasts  both  with  the  terrace  and  with  some  other 
scenes,  that  one  cannot  wish  them  ever  to  be  divided.  We 
now  proceed  to  a seat  at  the  bottom  of  a large  root  on  the  side 
of  a slope  with  this  inscription: 

O let  me  haunt  this  peaceful  shade, 

Nor  let  Ambition  e’er  invade 
The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower, 

That  shun  her  paths,  and  slight  her  power. 

Hither  the  peaceful  halcyon  flies 
From  social  meads  and  open  sides, 

Pleas’d  by  this  rill  her  course  to  steer, 

And  hide  her  sapphire  plumage  here. 

The  trout,  hedropp’d  with  crimson  stains, 

Forsakes  the  river’s  proud  domains, 

Forsakes  the  sun’s  unwelcome  gleam, 

To  lurk  within  this  humble  stream. 

And  sure  I heard  the  Naiad  say, 

Flow,  flow,  my  stream ! this  devious  way ; 

Though  lovely  soft  thy  murmurs  are, 

Thy  waters  lovely,  cool,  and  fair. 

Flow,  gentle  stream ! nor  let  the  vain 
Thy  small  unsullied  stores  disdain ; 

Nor  let  the  pensive  sage  repine, 

Whose  latent  course  resembles  thine. 

The  view  from  it  is  a calm  tranquil  scene  of  water,  gliding 
through  sloping  ground,  with  a sketch  through  the  trees  of 
the  small  pond  below. 

The  scene  in  this  place  is  that  of  water  stealing  along 
through  a rude  sequestered  vale,  the  ground  on  each  side 
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covered  with  weeds  and  field  flowers,  as  that  before  is  kept 
close  shaven.  Farther  on  we  lose  all  sight  of  water,  and  only 
hear  the  noise,  without  having  the  appearance,  a kind  of  effect 
which  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  producing  in  what  they  call 
their  scenes  of  enchantment.  We  now  turn  all  on  a sudden 
upon  the  high  cascade  which  we  admired  before  in  vista.  The 
scene  around  is  quite  a grotto  of  native  stone  running  up  it, 
roots  of  trees  overhanging  it,  and  the  whole  shaded  overhead. 
However,  we  first  approach,  upon  the  left,  a chalybeate  spring, 
with  an  iron  howl  chained  to  it,  and  this  inscription  upon  a 
stone: 

Fons  Ferrugineus 
Divse  quas  secessu  isto  frui  concedit. 

[To  the  Goddess 

who  bestowed  the  enjoyment  of  these  retreats, 

This  chalybeate  spring  is  consecrated.] 

Then  turning  to  the  right,  we  find  a stone  seat,  making  part 
of  the  aforesaid  cave,  with  this  well-applied  inscription: 

Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 

Nympharum  domus ; 

[Within  are  wholesome  springs,  and  marble  seats 
Carv’d  in  the  living  rock,  of  Nymphs  the  bless’d  retreats ;] 

which  Mr.  Shenstone  termed  the  definition  of  a grotto.  We 
now  wind  up  a shady  path  on  the  left  hand,  and  crossing  the 
head  of  this  cascade,  pass  beside  the  river  that  supplies  it  in 
our  way  up  to  the  house.  One  seat  first  occurs  under  a shady 
oak  as  we  ascend  the  hill;  soon  after  we  enter  the  shrubbery, 
which  half  surrounds  the  house,  where  we  find  two  seats, 
thus  inscribed  to  two  of  his  most  particular  friends.  The  first 
thus: 

Amicitise  et  meritis, 

RICARDO  GRAVES, 

Ipsse  te,  Tityre ! pinus, 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  bsec  arbusta,  vocabant. 
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[To  the  friendship  and  merits  of 
RICHARD  GRAVES. 

Thee,  Tityrus ! the  pines, 

The  crystal  springs,  the  very  groves,  invoked.] 

And  a little  further,  the  other,  with  the  following: 

Amiciti®  et  meritis 
RICARDO  JAGO. 

To  the  friendship  and  merit  of 
RICHARD  JAGO. 

From  this  last  is  an  opening  down  the  valley  over  a large 
sliding  lawn,  well  edged  with  oaks,  to  a piece  of  water  crossed 
by  a comfortable  bridge  in  the  flat;  the  steeple  of  Hales,  a 
village  amid  trees,  making,  on  the  whole,  a very  pleasing 
picture.  Thus  winding  through  flowering  shrubs,  beside  a 
menagerie  for  doves,  we  are  conducted  to  the  stables.  But  let 
it  not  be  forgot,  that,  on  the  entrance  into  this  shrubbery,  the 
first  object  that  strikes  us  is  a Yenus  de  Medicis,  beside  a 
basin  of  gold  fish  encompassed  round  with  shrubs,  and  illus- 
trated with  the  following  inscription: 

Semireducta  Venus. 

To  Venus,  Venus  here  retir’d, 

My  sober  vows  I pay ; 

Not  her  on  Paphian  plains  admir’d. 

The  bold,  the  pert,  the  gay ; 

Not  her  whose  amorous  leer  prevail’d 
To  bribe  the  Phrygian  hoy ; 

Not  her  who,  clad  in  armour,  failed 
To  save  disastrous  Troy. 

Fresh  rising  from  the  foamy  tide. 

She  every  bosom  warms, 

While  half  withdrawn  she  seems  to  hide, 

And  half  reveals  her  charms. 

Learn  hence,  ye  boastful  sons  of  taste ! 

Who  plan  the  rural  shade, 

Learn  hence  to  shun  the  vicious  waste 
Of  pomp  at  large  display’d. 
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Let  sweet  concealment’s  magic  art 
Your  mazy  bounds  invest, 

And  while  the  sight  unveils  a part, 

Let  fancy  paint  the  rest. 

Let  coy  reserve  with  cost  unite 
To  grace  your  wood  or  field, 

No  ray  obtrusive  pall  the  sight, 

In  aught  you  paint  or  build. 

And  far  be  driven  the  sumptuous  glare 
Of  gold  from  British  groves, 

And  far  the  meretricious  air 
Of  China’s  vain  alcoves. 

’Tis  bashful  Beauty  ever  twines 
The  most  coercive  chain  ; 

’Tis  she  that  sovereign  rule  declines, 
Who  best  deserves  to  reign. 


Robert  Dodsley,  who  was  born  at  Mansfield,  in  1703,  from  his  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  literature  of  his  time,  deserves  notice.  He  was 
one  of  a large  family  of  artisans,  and  began  life  as  a stocking  weaver, 
but  fearing  starvation,  he  ran  away  from  his  master  and  took  a footman’s 
place.  While  in  service,  in  1732,  he  published  by  subscription  a volume 
of  poems  under  the  title  of  “ The  Muse  in  Livery.”  He  next  produced 
“ The  Toyshop,”  a drama,  which  was  acted  in  1735  at  Covent  Garden 
with  great  success.  With  the  profits  of  the  piece  he  opened  a bookseller’s 
shop  in  Pall  Mall,  which  soon  became  the  resort  of  literary  loungers. 
His  business  prospered  and  he  wrote  several  other  dramatic  pieces.  In 
1750  he  published  anonymously,  “ The  Economy  of  Human  Life,”  which 
for  three  parts  of  a century  retained  its  popularity.  To  his  credit  be  it 
remembered,  that  he  was  the  first  to  encourage  the  talents  of  Johnson 
by  purchasing  his  poem  of  “ London,”  for  ten  guineas.  He  died  in  1764, 
having  previously  retired  from  business  with  a handsome  fortune. 
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IN  IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 


I. 

Ah  me ! full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies, 
While  partial  Fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  ! let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  Merit  ere  it  dies, 

Such  as  I oft  have  chanced  to  espy 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 


II. 

In  every  village  mark’d  with  little  spire. 

Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shades  and  mean  attire, 

A matron  old,  whom  we  Schoolmistress  name; 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 

Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame. 

And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn’d,  are  sorely  shent. 

in. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a birchen  tree, 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow, 
Whilom  a twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 

Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 

And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe; 

For  not  a wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 

But  their  limbs  shudder’d,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
And,  as  they  look’d,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view, 
x 
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IV. 

So  have  I seen  (who  has  not  may  conceive) 

A lifeless  phantom  near  a garden  placed, 

So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast; 

They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  aghast : 
Sad  servitude  ! such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  hold  Briton’s  riper  age  e’er  taste ! 

Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 

Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

v. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a patch  so  green, 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display. 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 

Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 

The  noises  intermix’d,  which  thence  resound, 

Do  learning’s  little  tenement  betray; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 

And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 


Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 

Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield ; 

Her  apron,  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I trow, 

As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field; 

And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ; with  anxious  fear  entwin’d, 
With  dark  mistrust  and  sad  repentance  fill’d; 

And  stedfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join’d, 

And  fury  uncontroll’d,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

VII. 

Few  hut  have  kenn’d,  in  semblance  meet  portray’d. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  iEol’s  train. 

Libs,  Notus,  Auster : these  in  frowns  array’d, 

How  then  would  fare  or  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stern  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein? 

And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell, 

And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain, 

The  cot  no  more,  I ween,  were  deem’d  the  cell 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 
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VIII. 

A russet  stole  was  o’er  her  shoulders  thrown, 

A russet  kirtle  fenc’d  the  nipping  air; 

’Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 

’Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair; 

’Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 

Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare; 

For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 

And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 

IX. 

Albeit  ne  flatt’ry  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear; 

Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n’aunt,  forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challeng’d,  these  she  held  right  dear; 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove 
Who  should  not  honour’d  eld  with  these  revere ; 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 

But  there  was  eke  a mind  which  did  that  title  love. 


x. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame, 

Which  ever  and  anon,  impell’d  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came; 

Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim : 

And  if  neglect  had  lavish’d  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 

What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 

XI. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp’d  the  silv’ry  dew, 

Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a gaudy  streak; 

But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a few, 

Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew; 

The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 

Fresh  balm,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue; 

The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 

And  more  I fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 
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XII. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around; 

And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant’s  tongue; 

And  plaintain  ribh’d,  that  heals  the  reaper’s  wound; 
And  marj’ram  sweet,  in  shepherd’s  posie  found; 

And  lavender,  whose  pikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  hound, 

To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom, 

And  crown  her  kerchief  clean  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

XIII. 

And  here  trim  rose-marine,  that  whilom  crown’d 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer, 

Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here, 

Where  edged  with  gold  its  glitt’ring  skirts  appear. 

Oh  wassail  days  ! 0 customs  meet  and  well ! 

Ere  this  was  banish’d  from  its  lofty  sphere: 

Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 

Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwell. 


XIV. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath’s  decent  eve, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mete — 

If  winter  ’twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave; 

But  in  her  garden  found  a summer-seat: 

Sweet  melody ! to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel’s  sons,  beneath  a foreign  king, 

While  taunting  foe-menvdid  a song  entreat, 

All  for  the  nonce  untuning  ev’ry  string, 

Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

xv. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 

And  pass’d  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 

And  in  those  elfins’  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times  when  truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed. 

And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion’s  meed; 

And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 

That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed; 

And  lawny  saints  in  smould’ring  flames  did  burn: 

Ah ! dearest  Lord ! forfend  those  days  should  ere  return. 
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In  elbow  chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem, 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cank’ring  eld  defaced. 

In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 

Our  sov ’reign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 

The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children’s  and  of  courtier’s  pride !) 
Redress’d  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  pass’d; 
And  warn’d  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

XVII. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 

To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high, 

And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  ’frays: 

E’en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways 
Eorewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
’Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

XVIII. 

Lo ! now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair, 

Their  books,  of  stature  small,  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 

To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair; 

The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen 
St.  George’s  high  achievements  does  declare, 

On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod,  unpleasing  sight,  I ween. 

XIX. 

Ah  ! luckless  he,  and  born  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star  ! it  irks  me  whilst  I write ! 

As  erst  the  bard1  by  Mulla’s  silver  stream. 

Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 

Sigh’d  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 

Eor  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling’s  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop,  appears  his  dainty  skin, 

Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

1 Spenser. 
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XX. 

Or  ruthful  scene ! when  from  a nook  obscure 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see; 

All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure. 

She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee; 

She  meditates  a prayer  to  set  him  free: 

Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 

(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree,) 

To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye, 

And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

XXI. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command; 

And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear, 

To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 

To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 

On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ! 

(Ah ! too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow  !) 

She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 

And  soon  a flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow; 

And  gives  a loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

XXII. 

But,  ah ! what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  ? 

Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  ? 

The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face  ? 

The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain  ? 

The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  disdain  ? 

When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 

Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain; 

Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim,  [claim. 
And  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  pro- 

XXIII. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 

Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care : 

By  turns,  astonied,  ev’ry  twig  survey, 

And  from  their  fellows’  hateful  wounds  beware; 
Knowing,  I wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share; 

Till  fear  has  taught  them  a performance  meet, 

And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair; 

Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  she  doth  ’em  greet, 

And  gingerbread  y-rare,  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet ! 
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See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  merry  glee, 

And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 

All  hut  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he 
Abhorreth  bench  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair, 

(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix’d,  that  rends  his  hair;) 

And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast, 

Convulsions  intermitting ! does  declare 

His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame’s  unjust  behest, 

And  scorns  her  offer’d  love,  and  shuns  to  he  caress’d. 

xxv. 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal,  shines, 

His  blooming  face,  that  seems  a purple  flower; 

Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines, 

All  smeared  and  sullied  by  a vernal  shower. 

0 the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power  ! 

All,  all,  hut  she,  the  author  of  his  shame. 

All,  all,  hut  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour; 

Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower  shall  claim, 
If  so  I deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 


Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought, 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff ! pines, 

Ne  for  his  fellows’  joyaunce  careth  aught, 

But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns. 

And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  inclines; 

And  many  a sullen  look  askaunce  is  sent. 

Which  for  his  dame’s  annoyance  he  designs; 

And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she’s  bent, 

The  more  doth  he,  perverse*  her  ’haviour  past  resent. 

XXVII. 

Ah  me ! how  much  I fear  lest  pride  it  he  ! 

But  if  that  pride  it  he,  which  thus  inspires, 
Beware,  ye  dames ! with  nice  discernment  see 
Ye  quench  not,  too,  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires: 

Ah ! better  far  than  all  the  Muses’  lyres. 

All  coward  arts,  is  valour’s  gen’rous  heat; 

The  firm  fix’d  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Yernon’s  patriot  soul ! more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit. 
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XXVIII. 

Yet  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear ! 

E’en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a chancellor  in  embryo. 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e’er  he  so. 

As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  that  ne’er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 

Nor  weeting  out  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 

Wisheth,  poor  starv’ling  elf ! his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

XXIX. 

And  this,  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design, 

Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build. 

Shall  Dennis  be  ! if  rigid  fates  incline, 

And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield; 

And  many  a poet  quit  th’  Aonian  field; 

And,  sour’d  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 

As  he  who  now,  with  ’sdainful  fury  thrill’d, 

Surveys  mine  work,  and  levels  many  a sneer,  [here !” 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  “ What  stuff  is 

XXX. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door. 

And  like  a rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  have  cover’d  o’er 
With  boist’rous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar; 

A thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 

Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I implore ! 

For  well  may  Freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 

Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

XXXI. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  ! enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 

And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers, 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid; 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies’  bowers. 

0 vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 

But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers: 
Deluded  wight ! who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kaisar  or  of  king. 
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XXXII; 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear ! 

These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay : 

Those  saunt’ring  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way; 

Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay; 

Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend. 

With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play; 

Thilk  to  the  huxter’s  sav’ry  cottage  tend, 

In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th’  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

XXXIII. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a different  store, 

Each  season’s  stores  in  order  ranged  been. 

Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o’er, 

Galling  full  sore  th’  unmonied  wight,  are  seen; 

And  gooseb’ry,  clad  in  liv’ry  red  or  green; 

And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  Cath’rine  pear. 

Fine  pear ! as  lovely  for  thy  juice  I ween; 

0 may  no  wight  e’er  penniless  come  there, 

Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pine  with  hopeless  care ! 

xxxiv. 

See  ! cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 

With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scatt’ring  like  blooming  maid  their  glances  round, 
With  pamp’ring  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 

And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 

The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown; 

And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 

Whose  honour’d  names  th’  inventive  city  own, 
Rend’ring  through  Britain’s  isle  Salopia’s  praises  known.1 

XXXV. 

Admir’d  Salopia ! that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn’s  ambient  wave, 

Earned  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 

Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave: 

Ah ! midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cakes  display ! 

A motive  fair  to  learning’s  imps  he  gave. 

Who  cheerless  o’er  her  darkling  region  stray, 

Till  reason’s  morn  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

1 Shrewsbury  cakes. 
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A PASTORAL  ODE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  HOH.  SIE  KICHARD  LYTTLETON. 

The  mom  dispensed  a dubious  light, 

A sullen  mist  had  stolen  from  sight 
Each  pleasing  vale  and  hill, 

When  Damon  left  his  humble  bowers, 

To  guard  his  flocks,  to  fence  his  flowers. 

Or  check  his  wandering  rill. 

Though  school’d  from  fortune’s  paths  to  fly, 

The  swain  beneath  each  lowering  sky 
Would  oft  his  fate  bemoan, 

That  he,  in  silvan  shades  forlorn, 

Must  waste  his  cheerless  ee’n  and  morn, 

Nor  prais’d,  nor  lov’d,  nor  known. 

No  friend  to  fame’s  obstrep’rous  noise, 

Yet  to  the  whispers  of  her  voice. 

Soft  murmuring,  not  a foe, 

The  pleasures  he  through  choice  declin’d. 

When  gloomy  fogs  depress’d  his  mind. 

It  grieved  him  to  forego. 

Grieved  him  to  lurk  the  lakes  beside, 

Where  coots  in  rushy  dingles  hide, 

And  moor-cocks  shun  the  day, 

While  caitiff  bitterns,  undismay’d, 

Remark  the  swain’s  familiar  shade. 

And  scorn  to  quit  their  prey. 

But  see  the  radiant  sun  once  more 
The  brightening  face  of  heav’n  restore. 

And  raise  the  doubtful  dawn, 

And  more  to  gild  his  rural  sphere. 

At  once  the  brightest  train  appear 
That  ever  trod  the  lawn. 

Amazement  chill’d  the  shepherd’s  frame 
To  think  Bridgewater’s1  honoured  name 
Should  grace  his  rustic  cell; 

That  she,  on  all  whose  motions  wait 
Distinction,  titles,  rank,  and  state, 

Should  rove  where  shepherds  dwell. 

1 The  Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  married  to  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton. 
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But  true  it  is,  the  generous  mind, 

.By  candour  sway’d,  by  taste  refin’d, 

Will  nought  hut  vice  disdain; 

Nor  will  the  breast  where  fancy  glows 
Deem  every  flower  a weed  that  blows 
Amid  the  desert  plain. 

Beseems  it  such,  with  honour  crown’d. 

To  deal  its  lucid  beams  around, 

Nor  equal  meed  receive; 

At  most  such  garlands  from  the  field, 

As  cowslips,  pinks,  and  pansies,  yield, 

And  rural  hands  can  weave. 

Yet  strive,  ye  shepherds  ! strive  to  find. 

And  weave  the  fairest  of  the  kind, 

The  prime  of  all  the  spring. 

If  haply  thus  yon  lovely  fair 
May  round  her  temples  deign  to  wear 
The  trivial  wreaths  you  bring. 

0 how  the  peaceful  halcyons  play’d 
Where’er  the  conscious  lake  betray’d 
Athenia’s  placid  mien ! 

How  did  the  sprightlier  linnets  throng, 
Where  Paphia’s  charms  required  the  song, 
Mid  hazel  copses  green. 

Lo,  Dartmouth,  on  whose  hanks  reclin’d, 
While  busy  fancy  calls  to  mind 
The  glories  of  his  line ! 

Methinks  my  cottage  rears  its  head. 

The  ruin’d  walls  of  yonder  shed, 

As  through  enchantment,  shine. 

But  who  the  nymph  that  guides  their  way  ? 
Could  ever  nymph  descend  to  stray 
From  Hagley’s  famed  retreat  ? 

Else  by  the  blooming  features  fair, 

The  faultless  make,  the  matchless  air, 
’Twere  Cynthia’s  form  complete. 

So  would  some  tuberose  delight, 

That  struck  the  pilgrim’s  wondering  sight 
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Mid  lonely  deserts  drear, 

All  as  at  eve  the  sovereign  flower 
Dispenses  round  its  balmy  power, 

And  crowns  the  fragrant  year. 

Ah  ! now  no  more,  the  shepherd  cried, 
Must  I ambition’s  charms  deride, 

Her  subtle  force  disown; 

No  more  of  fauns  or  fairies  dream. 

While  fancy,  near  each  crystal  stream, 
Shall  paint  these  forms  alone. 

By  low -brow’d  rock  or  pathless  mead, 

I deem’d  that  splendour  ne’er  should  lead 
My  dazzled  eyes  astray; 

But  who,  alas  ! will  dare  contend, 

If  beauty  add,  or  merit  blend. 

Its  more  illustrious  ray  ? 

Nor  is  it  long — 0 plaintive  swain ! 

Since  Guernsey  saw,  without  disdain, 
Where,  hid  in  woodlands  green, 

The  partner  of  his  early  days,1 
And  once  the  rival  of  his  praise, 

Had  stolen  through  life  unseen. 

Scarce  faded  is  the  vernal  flower, 

Since  Stamford  left  his  honoured  bower 
To  smile  familiar  here: 

0 form’d  by  nature  to  disclose 
How  fair  that  courtesy  which  flows 
From  social  warmth  sincere ! 

Nor  yet  have  many  moons  decay’d 
Since  Pollio  sought  this  lonely  shade, 
Admired  this  rural  maze : 

The  noblest  breast  that  virtue  fires. 

The  graces  love,  the  muse  inspires, 
Might  pant  for  Pollio’s  praise. 

Say,  Thomson  here  was  known  to  rest ; 
For  him  yon  vernal  seat  I dress’d, 


They  were  schoolfellows. 
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Ah ! never  to  return ! 

In  place  of  wit  and  melting  strains, 

And  social  mirth,  it  now  remains 
To  weep  beside  the  urn. 

Come  then,  my  Lelius ! come  once  more, 

And  fringe  the  melancholy  shore 
With  roses  and  with  bays. 

While  I each  wayward  fate  accuse, 

That  envied  his  impartial  muse, 

To  sing  your  early  praise. 

While  Philo,  to  whose  favour’d  sight 
Antiquity,  with  full  delight, 

Her  inmost  wealth  displays, 

Beneath  yon  rum’s  mouldered  wall 
Shall  muse,  and  with  his  friend  recall 
The  pomp  of  ancient  days. 

Here,  too,  shall  Conway’s  name  appear; 

He  praised  the  stream  so  lovely  clear, 

That  shone  the  reeds  among; 

Yet  clearless  could  it  not  disclose 
To  match  the  rhetoric  that  flows 
From  Conway’s  polish’d  tongue. 

E’en  Pitt,  whose  fervent  periods  roll 
Resistless  through  the  kindling  soul 
Of  senates,  councils,  kings  ! 

Though  form’d  for  courts,  vouchsafed  to  rove, 
Inglorious,  through  the  shepherd’s  grove, 
And  ope  his  bashful  springs. 

But  what  can  courts  discover  more 
Than  these  rude  haunts  have  seen  before. 
Each  fount  and  shady  tree  ? 

Have  not  these  trees  and  fountains  seen 
The  pride  of  courts,  the  winning  mien 
Of  peerless  Aylesbury  ? 

And  Grenville,  she  whose  radiant  eyes 
Have  mark’d  by  slow  gradations  rise 
The  princely  piles  of  Stowe; 

Yet  praised  these  unembellish’d  woods. 

And  smiled  to  see  the  babbling  floods 
Through  self-worn  mazes  flow. 
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Say,  Dartmouth,  who  your  hanks  admired, 
Again  beneath  your  caves  retired, 

Shall  grace  the  pensive  shade; 

With  all  the  bloom,  with  all  the  truth, 

With  all  the  sprightliness  of  youth. 

By  cool  reflection  sway’d  ? 

Brave,  yet  humane,  shall  Smith  appear; 

Ye  sailors  ! though  his  name  be  dear, 

Think  him  not  yours  alone; 

Grant  him  in  other  spheres  to  charm; 

The  shepherds’  breasts,  though  mild,  are  warm, 
And  ours  are  all  his  own. 

0 Lyttleton ! my  honour’d  guest, 

Could  I describe  thy  generous  breast, 

Thy  firm,  yet  polish’d  mind; 

How  public  love  adorns  thy  name, 

How  fortune,  too,  conspires  with  fame, 

The  song  should  please  mankind. 


A PASTOBAL. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. — WRITTEN  IN  1733. 

ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam. 

Should  Corydon’s  happen  to  stray, 

Oh  ! call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 

Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find; 

None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I : — 

I have  left  my  dear  Phillis  behind. 

Now  I know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 
With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire; 

What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 

Ah ! lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn, 
And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel 

Alas  ! I am  faint  and  forlorn: — 

I have  hade  my  dear  Phillis  farewell. 
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Since  Phillis  vouchsafed  me  a look, 

I never  once  dream’d  of  my  vine; 

May  I lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook, 

If  I knew  of  a kid  that  was  mine. 

I prized  every  hour  that  went  by 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before; 

But  now  they  are  pass’d,  and  I sigh, 

And  I grieve  that  I prize  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I languish  in  vain  ? 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  ? 

Oh ! why  did  I come  from  the  plain, 
Where  I fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear  ? 

They  tell  me  my  favourite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 

Alas  ! where  with  her  I have  stray’d 
I could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 
WTiat  anguish  I felt  at  my  heart ! 

Yet  I thought — hut  it  might  not  be  so — 
’Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gaz’d  as  I slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I could  hardly  discern: 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I thought  that  she  hade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 
To  visit  some  far-distant  shrine, 

If  he  hear  but  a relique  away, 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 

Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair, 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I owe. 

Soft  hope  is  the  relique  I bear, 

And  my  solace  wherever  I go. 

HOPE. 

My  hanks  they  are  furnish'd  with  bees. 
Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep; 

My  grottoes  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 

I seldom  have  met  with  a loss, 

Such  health  do  my  mountains  bestow; 

My  fountains  all  border’d  with  moss. 
Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 
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Not  a pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen 
But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  hound; 

Not  a beech’s  more  beautiful  green 
But  a sweetbriar  entwines  it  around: 

Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 
More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold; 

Not  a brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear 
But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I have  labour’d  to  rear; 

Not  a shrub  that  I heard  her  admire 
But  I hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0 how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac,  to  render  it  gay  ! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love, 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  groves, 
What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  ! 

How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 

And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 

In  a concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  he  found  to  resign. 

1 have  found  out  a gift  for  my  fair: 

I have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed; 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  ’twas  a barbarous  deed: 

For  he  ne’er  could  he  true,  she  averr’d, 

Who  could  rob  a poor  bird  of  its  young; 

And  I loved  her  the  more  when  I heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue 

I have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold. 

How  that  pity  was  due  to — a dove; 

That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  she  call’d  it  the  sister  of  love. 

But  her  words  such  a pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I her  accents  adore, 

Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I should  love  her  the  more. 
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Can  a bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved  when  her  Corydon  sighs  ! 

Will  a nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 
These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  ? 

Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  ! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  ! 
Where  I could  have  pleasingly  stray’d, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phillida  stray  ? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  ? 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay, 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 

The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine, 

The  swains  may  in  manners  compare, 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 
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Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove  ? 

Why  term  it  a folly  to  grieve  ? 

Ere  I shew  you  the  charms  of  my  love, 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 

With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave, 
With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free, 

With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0 you  that  have  been  of  her  train, 

Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ! 

1 could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain 
That  will  sing  but  a song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phillida  frown, — 

But  I cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

Eor  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 
Any  favour  with  Phillis  to  find, 

O how  with  one  trivial  glance 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind  ! 

Y 
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In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 

And  his  pipe — oh,  my  Phillis,  beware 
Of  a magic  there  is  in  the  sound  ! 

’Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow ; 

’Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold — 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  every  sweet, 

Then,  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phillis’s  feet. 

“ O Phillis  !”  he  whispers,  “more  fair, 

More  sweet,  than  the  jessamine’s  flower  ! 
What  are  pinks  in  the  morn  to  compare  \ 
What  is  eglantine  after  a shower  1 

“ Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white, 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom, 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume.” 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along, 

And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; — 
Yet  I never  should  envy  the  song, 

Were  not  Phillis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Phillis  the  trophy  despise ; 

Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown’d, 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phillis’s  eyes. 

The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart 
Is  a stranger  to  Paridel’s  tongue : — 

Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  sure  I must  envy  the  song. 
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Ye  shepherds ! give  ear  to  my  lay, 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep ; 

They  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  stray, 

I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 

Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove; 

She  was  fair — and  my  passion  begun ; 

She  smiled — and  I could  not  but  love: 

She  is  faithless — and  I am  undone. 

Perhaps  I was  void  of  all  thought ; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee 

That  a nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 
By  a swain  more  engaging  than  me. 

Ah ! love  every  hope  can  inspire, 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while, 

And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 
Seems  for  ever  adorn’d  with  a smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I am  undone : 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I endure, 

Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 

Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  an  higher  degree ; 

It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  ! from  the  day  that  we  met 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

When  I cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 

Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I rear’d  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a dew-sprinkled  rose, 

The  sound  of  a murmuring  stream, 

The  peace' which  from  solitude  flows, 
Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon’s  theme. 
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Higli  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 

Bate  never  bestow’d  such  delight 
As  I with  my  Phillis  had  known. 

0 ye  woods  ! spread  your  branches  apace, 

To  your  deepest  recesses  I fly ; 

1 would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

I would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 
How  she  smiled,  and  I could  not  but  love  ! 
Was  faithless,  and  I am  undone ! 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HEECULES. 

While  blooming  spring  descends  from  genial  skies, 
By  whose  mild  influence  instant  wonders  rise, 

From  whose  soft  breath  Elysian  beauties  flow, 

The  sweets  of  Hagley,  or  the  pride  of  Stowe, 

Will  Lyttleton  the  rural  landscape  range, 

Leave  noisy  fame,  and  not  regret  the  change  1 
Pleased  will  he  tread  the  garden’s  early  scene, 

And  learn  a moral  from  the  rising  green  ? 

There,  warmed  alike  by  Sol’s  enlivening  power, 

The  weed,  aspiring,  emulates  the  flower ; 

The  drooping  flower,  its  fairer  charms  display’d, 
Invites  from  grateful  hands  their  generous  aid : 

Soon,  if  none  check  the  invasive  foe’s  designs, 

The  lively  lustre  of  these  scenes  declines  ! 

’Tis  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  morn  of  life, 
Eears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife : 

Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends, 

And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends : 

Life  from  the  nice  decision  takes  its  hue, 

And  bless’d  those  judges  who  decide  like  you  j 
On  worth  like  theirs  shall  every  bliss  attend, 

The  world  their  favourite  and  the  world  their  friend. 
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There  are,  who,  blind  to  thought’s  fatiguing  ray, 

As  fortune  gives  examples,  urge  their  way ; 

Not  virtue’s  foes,  though  they  her  paths  decline, 

And  scarce  her  friends,  though  with  her  friends  they 
In  hers  or  vice’s  casual  road  advance,  [join ; 

Thoughtless,  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  chance : 

Yet  some  more  nobly  scorn  the  vulgar  voice, 

With  judgment  fix,  with  zeal  pursue  their  choice, 

When  ripen’d  thought,  when  reason,  born  to  reign, 
Checks  the  wild  tumults  of  the  youthful  vein ; 

While  passion’s  lawless  tides,  at  their  command, 

Glide  through  more  useful  tracks,  and  bless  the  land. 

Happiest  of  these  is  he  whose  matchless  mind, 

By  learning  strengthen’d,  and  by  taste  refined, 

In  virtue’s  cause  essayed  its  earliest  powers, 

Chose  virtue’s  paths,  and  strew’d  her  paths  with  flowers. 
The  first  alarmed,  if  freedom  waves  her  wings, 

The  fittest  to  adorn  each  art  she  brings ; 

Loved  by  that  prince,  whom  every  virtue  fires, 

Praised  by  that  bard  whom  every  muse  inspires ; 

Bless’d  in  the  tuneful  art,  the  social  flame ! 

In  all  that  wins,  in  all  that  merits,  fame  ! 

’Twas  youth’s  perplexing  stage  his  doubts  inspired, 
When  great  Alcides  to  a grove  retired : 

Through  the  lone  winding  of  a devious  glade, 

Resign’d  to  thought,  with  lingering  steps  he  stray’d, 
Bless’d  with  a mind  to  taste  sincerer  joys, 

Arm’d  with  a heart  each  false  one  to  despise. 

Dubious  he  stray’d,  with  wav’ring  thoughts  possess’d, 
Alternate  passions  struggling  shared  his  breast ; 

The  various  arts  which  human  cares  divide, 

In  deep  attention  all  his  mind  employ’d; 

Anxious,  if  fame  an  equal  bliss  secured, 

Or  silent  ease  with  softer  charms  allured. 

The  silvan  choir,  whose  numbers  sweetly  flow’d, 

The  fount  that  murmur’d,  and  the  flowers  that  blow’d ; 

The  silver  flood  that  in  meanders  led 

His  glittering  streams  along  the  enliven’d  mead ; 

The  soothing  breeze,  and  all  those  beauties  join’d, 
Which,  whilst  they  please,  effeminate  the  mind ; 

In  vain ! while  distant,  on  a summit  raised, 

The  imperial  towers  of  fame  attractive  blazed. 

While  thus  he  traced  through  fancy’s  puzzling  maze 
The  separate  sweets  of  pleasure  and  of  praise, 
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Sudden  the  wind  a fragrant  gale  convey’d, 

And  a new  lustre  gain’d  upon  the  shade : 

At  once  before  his  wondering  eyes  were  seen 
Two  female  forms  of  more  than  mortal  mien : 

Various  their  charms,  and  in  their  dress  and  face 
Each  seem’d  to  vie  with  some  peculiar  grace. 

This,  whose  attire  less  clogg’d  with  art  appeared, 

The  simple  sweets  of  innocence  endeared ; 

Her  sprightly  bloom,  her  quick  sagacious  eye, 

Showed  native  merit  mix’d  with  modesty: 

Her  air  diffused  a mild  yet  awful  ray, 

Severely  sweet,  and  innocently  gay ; 

Such  the  chaste  image  of  the  martial  maid, 

In  artless  folds  of  virgin  white  arrayed ; 

She  let  no  borrow’d  rose  her  cheeks  adorn 
Her  blushing  cheeks,  that  shamed  the  rosy  morn : 

Her  charms  nor  had  nor  wanted  artful  foils, 

Or  studied  gestures,  or  well-practised  smiles : 

She  scorn’d  the  toys  which  render  beauty  less ; 

She  proved  the  engaging  chastity  of  dress ; 

And  while  she  chose  in  native  charms  to  shine, 

E’en  thus  she  seem’d,  nay,  more  than  seem’d,  divine. 
One  modest  emerald  clasped  the  robe  she  wore, 

And  in  her  hand  the  imperial  sword  she  bore. 

Sublime  her  height,  majestic  was  her  pace, 

And  match’d  the  awful  honours  of  her  face. 

The  shrubs,  the  flowers,  that  deck’d  the  verdant  ground, 
Seem’d,  where  she  trod,  with  rising  lustre  crown’d. 

Still  her  approach  with  stronger  influence  warm’d ; 

She  pleased  while  distant,  but  when  near  she  charm’d. 
So  strikes  the  gazer’s  eye  the  silver  gleam 
That,  glittering,  quivers  o’er  a distant  stream ; 

But  from  its  banks  we  see  new  beauties  rise, 

And  in  its  crystal  bosom  trace  the  skies. 

With  other  charms  the  rival  vision  glow’d, 

And  from  her  dress  her  tinsel  beauties  flow’d. 

A fluttering  robe  her  pamper’d  shape  conceal’d, 

And  seemed  to  shade  the  charms  it  best  reveal’d: 

Its  form  contriv’d  her  faulty  size  to  grace, 

Its  hue  to  give  fresh  lustre  to  her  face. 

Her  plaited  hair,  disguised,  with  brilliants  glared ; 

Her  cheeks  the  ruby’s  neighbouring  lustre  shared ; 

The  gaudy  topaz  lent  its  gay  supplies, 

And  every  gem  that  strikes  less  curious  eyes; 
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Exposed  her  breast,  with  foreign  sweets  perfum’d, 

And  round  her  brow  a roseate  garland  bloom’d. 

Soft  smiling,  blushing,  lips  conceal’d  her  wiles, 

Y et,  ah  ! the  blushes  artful  as  the  smiles. 

Oft  gazing  on  her  shade,  the  enraptured  fair 
Decreed  the  substance  well  deserved  her  care ; 

Her  thoughts  to  others’  charms  malignly  blind, 

Centred  in  that,  and  were  to  that  confined ; 

And  if  on  others’  eyes  a glance  were  thrown, 

’Twas  but  to  watch  the  influence  of  her  own : — 

Much  like  her  guardian,  fair  Cytherea’s  queen, 

When  for  her  warrior  she  refines  her  mien ; 

Or  when,  to  bless  her  Delian  favourite’s  arms, 

The  radiant  fair  invigorates  her  charms — 

Much  like  her  pupil,  Egypt’s  sportive  dame, 

Her  dress  expressive,  and  her  air  the  same, 

When  her  gay  bark  o’er  silver  Cydnus  roll’d, 

And  all  the  emblazon’d  streamers  waved  in  gold. 

Such  shone  the  vision,  nor  forbore  to  move 
The  fond  contagious  airs  of  lawless  love ; 

Each  wanton  eye  deluding  glances  fired, 

And  amorous  dimples  on  each  cheek  conspired. 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow ; with  seeming  pain 
She  dragg’d  her  loitering  limbs  along  the  plain, 

Yet  made  some  faint  efforts,  and  first  approach’d  the 
So  glaring  draughts,  with  tawdry  lustre  bright,  [swain. 
Spring  to  the  view,  and  rush  upon  the  sight ; 

More  slowly  charms  a Raphael’s  chaster  air, 

Waits  the  calm  search,  and  pays  the  searcher’s  care. 

Wrapp’d  in  a pleased  suspense,  the  youth  survey’d 
The  various  charms  of  each  attractive  maid : 

Alternate  each  he  viewed,  and  each  admired, 

And  found,  alternate,  varying  flames  inspired : 

Quick  o’er  their  forms  his  eyes  with  pleasure  ran, 
When  she,  who  first  approached  him,  first  began. 

“ Hither,  dear  boy,  direct  thy  wandering  eyes ; 

’Tis  here  the  lovely  vale  of  pleasure  lies : 

Debate  no  more,  to  me  thy  life  resign ; 

Each  sweet  which  nature  can  diffuse  is  mine : 

For  me  the  nymph  diversifies  her  power, 

Springs  in  a tree,  or  blossoms  in  a flower; 

To  please  my  ear  she  tunes  the  linnet’s  strains ; 

To  please  my  eye  with  lilies  paints  the  plains ; 
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To  form  my  couch  in  mossy  beds  she  grows; 

To  gratify  my  smell  perfumes  the  rose ; 

Reveals  the  fair,  the  fertile  scene  you  see, 

And  swells  the  vegetable  world  for  me. 

“ Let  the  gull’d  fool  the  toils  of  war  pursue, 

Where  bleed  the  many  to  enrich  the  few : 

Where  chance  from  courage  claims  the  boasted  prize 
Where,  though  she  give,  your  country  oft  denies. 
Industrious  thou  shalt  Cupid’s  wars  maintain, 

And  ever  gently  fight  his  soft  campaign ; 

His  darts  alone  shalt  wield,  his  wounds  endure, 

Yet  only  suffer  to  enjoy  the  cure. 

Yield  but  to  me — a choir  of  nymphs  shall  rise, 

And  fire  thy  breast,  and  bless  thy  ravished  eyes : 
Their  beauteous  cheeks  a fairer  rose  shall  wear, 

A brighter  lily  on  their  necks  appear ; 

Where  fondly  thou  thy  favoured  head  shall  rest, 

Soft  as  the  down  that  swells  the  cygnet’s  nest ; 

While  Philomel  in  each  soft  voice  complains, 

And  gently  lulls  thee  with  mellifluous  strains ; 
Whilst  with  each  accent  sweetest  odours  flow, 

And  spicy  gums  round  every  bosom  glow. 

Not  the  famed  bird  Arabian  climes  admire 
Shall  in  such  luxury  of  sweets  expire. 

At  sloth  let  war’s  victorious  sons  exclaim, 

In  vain  ! for  pleasure  is  my  real  name : 

Nor  envy  thou  the  head  with  bays  o’ergrown ; 

No,  seek  thou  roses  to  adorn  thy  own ; 

For  well  each  opening  scene  that  claims  my  care 
Suits  and  deserves  the  beauteous  crown  I wear. 

“ Let  others  prune  the  vine ; the  genial  bowl 
Shall  crown  thy  table  and  enlarge  thy  soul. 

Let  vulgar  hands  explore  the  brilliant  mine, 

So  the  gay  produce  glitter  still  on  thine. 

Indulging  Bacchus  loads  his  labouring  tree, 

And,  guarding,  gives  its  clustering  sweets  to  me. 

For  my  loved  train  Apollo’s  piercing  beam 

Darts  through  the  passive  globe,  and  frames  the  gem. 

See  in  my  cause  consenting  gods  employ’d, 

Nor  slight  these  gods,  their  blessing  unenjoy’d. 

For  thee  the  poplar  shall  its  amber  drain ; 

For  thee,  in  clouded  beauty,  spring  the  cane ; 

Some  costly  tribute  every  clime  shall  pay, 

Some  charming  treasure  every  wind  convey, 
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Each  object  round  some  pleasing  scene  shall  yield, 
Art  build  thy  dome,  while  nature  decks  thy  field : 

Of  Corinth’s  order  shall  the  structure  rise, 

The  spiring  turrets  glitter  through  the  skies ; 

Thy  costly  robe  shall  glow  with  Tyrian  rays, 

Thy  vase  shall  sparkle,  and  thy  car  shall  blaze ; 

Yet  thou,  whatever  pomp  the  sun  display, 

Shalt  own  the  amorous  night  exceeds  the  day. 

“ When  melting  flutes  and  sweetly-sounding  lyres 
Wake  the  gay  loves,  and  cite  the  young  desires ; 

Or  in  the  Ionian  dance  some  favourite  maid 
Improves  the  flame  her  sparkling  eyes  convey’d  ; 
Think,  canst  thou  quit  a glowing  Deha’s  arms 
To  feed  on  virtue’s  visionary  charms  1 
Or  slight  the  joys  which  wit  and  youth  engage 
Eor  the  faint  honour  of  a frozen  sage  1 
To  find  dull  envy  e’en  that  hope  deface, 

And  where  you  toil’d  for  glory,  reap  disgrace  ?* 

“ Oh  ! think  that  beauty  waits  on  thy  decree, 

And  thy  loved  loveliest  charmer  pleads  with  me ; 
She  whose  soft  smile  or  gentler  glance  to  move, 

You  vow’d  the  wild  extremities  of  love; 

In  whose  endearments  years  like  moments  flew ; 

For  whose  endearments  millions  seem’d  too  few ; 
She,  she  implores ; she  bids  thee  seize  the  prime, 
And  tread  with  her  the  flowery  tracks  of  time, 

Nor  thus  her  lovely  bloom  of  life  bestow 
On  some  cold  lover  or  insulting  foe. 

Think,  if  against  that  tongue  thou  canst  rebel, 
Where  love  yet  dwelt,  and  reason  seemed  to  dwell, 
What  strong  persuasion  arms  her  softer  sighs  ! 

What  full  conviction  sparkles  in  her  eyes  ! 

“See  nature  smiles,  and  birds  salute  the  shade, 
Where  breathing  jasmine  screens  the  sleeping  maid; 
And  such  her  charms,  as  to  the  vain  may  prove 
Ambition  seeks  more  humble  joys  than  love  ! 

There  busy  toil  shall  ne’er  invade  thy  reign, 

Nor  sciences  perplex  thy  labouring  brain, 

Or  none  but  what  with  equal  sweets  invite, 

Nor  other  arts  but  to  prolong  delight. 

Sometimes  thy  fancy  prune  her  tender  wing, 

To  praise  a pendant,  or  to  grace  a ring  ; 

To  fix  the  dress  that  suits  each  varying  mien ; 

To  show  where  best  the  clustering  gems  are  seen ; 
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To  sigh  soft  strains  along  the  vocal  grove, 

And  tell  the  charms,  the  sweet  effects,  of  love  ! 

Nor  fear  to  find  a coy  disdainful  muse, 

Nor  think  the  sisters  will  their  aid  refuse: 

Cool  grots,  or  tinkling  rills,  or  silent  shades, 

Soft  scenes  of  leisure,  suit  the  harmonious  maids ; 
And  all  the  wise  and  all  the  grave  decree 
Some  of  that  sacred  train  allied  to  me. 

“ But  if  more  specious  case  thy  wishes  claim, 
And  thy  breast  glow  with  faint  desire  of  fame, 
Some  softer  science  shall  thy  thoughts  amuse, 

And  learning’s  name  a solemn  sound  diffuse. 

To  thee  all  nature’s  curious  stores  I’ll  bring, 
Explain  the  beauties  of  an  insect’s  wing ; 

The  plant  which  nature,  less  diffusely  kind, 

Has  to  few  climes  with  partial  care  confin’d ; 

The  shell  she  scatters  with  more  careless  air, 

And  in  her  frolicks  seems  supremely  fair ; 

The  worth  that  dazzles  in  the  tulip’s  stains, 

Or  lurks  beneath  a pebble’s  various  veins. 

“ Sleep’s  downy  god,  averse  to  war’s  alarms, 
Shall  o’er  thy  head  diffuse  his  softest  charms, 

Ere  anxious  thought  thy  dear  repose  assail, 

Or  care,  my  most  destructive  foe,  prevail. 

The  watery  nymphs  shall  tune  the  vocal  vales, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  harmonize  their  gales ; 

For  thy  repose  inform,  with  rival  joy, 

Their  streams  to  murmur,  and  their  winds  to  sigh. 
Thus  shalt  thou  spend  the  sweetly-flowing  day, 
Till,  lost  in  bliss,  thou  breathe  thy  soul  away ; 

Till  she  to  Elysian  bowers  of  joy  repair, 

Nor  find  my  charming  scenes  exceeded  there.” 

She  ceas’d ; and  on  a lilied  bank  reclin’d, 

Her  flowing  robe  waved  wanton  with  the  wind ; 
One  tender  hand  her  drooping  head  sustains, 

One  points  expressive  to  the  flowery  plains. 

Soon  the  fond  youth  perceived  her  influence  roll 
Deep  in  his  breast,  to  melt  his  manly  soul ; — 

As  when  Favonius  joins  the  solar  blaze, 

And  each  fair  fabric  of  the  frost  decays, 

Soon  to  his  breast  the  soft  harangue  convey’d 
Resolves  too  partial  to  the  specious  maid. 

He  sigh’d,  he  gazed,  so  sweetly  smiled  the  dame, 
Yet  sighing,  gazing,  seem’d  to  scorn  his  flame, 
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And  oft  as  Virtue  caught  his  wandering  eye, 

A crimson  blush  condemn’d  the  rising  sigh. — 

’Twas  such  the  lingering  Trojan’s  shame  betray’d 
When  Maia’s  son  the  frown  of  Jove  display’d; 

When  wealth,  fame,  empire,  could  no  balance  prove 
For  the  soft  reign  of  Dido  and  of  love. — 

Thus  ill  with  arduous  glory  love  conspires, 

Soft  tender  flames  with  bold  impetuous  fires  ! 

Some  hovering  doubts  his  anxious  bosom  moved, 
And  Virtue,  zealous  fair  ! those  doubts  improved. 

“ Fly,  fly,  fond  youth  ! the  too  indulgent  maid, 

Nor  err,  by  such  fantastic  scenes  betray’d. 

Though  in  my  path  the  rugged  thorn  be  seen, 

And  the  dry  turf  disclose  a fainter  green ; 

Though  no  gay  rose  or  flowery  product  shine, 

The  barren  surface  still  conceals  the  mine. 

Each  thorn  that  threatens,  e’en  the  weed  that  grows 
In  virtue’s  path,  superior  sweets  bestows — 

Yet  should  those  boasted  specious  toys  allure, 
Whence  could  fond  sloth  the  flattering  gifts  procure  ? 
The  various  wealth  that  tempts  thy  fond  desire, 

’Tis  I alone,  her  greatest  foe,  acquire. 

I from  old  ocean  rob  the  treasured  store  ; 

I through  each  region  latent  gems  explore  : 

’Twas  I the  rugged  brilliant  first  reveal’d, 

By  num’rous  strata  deep  in  earth  concealed ; 

’Tis  I the  surface  yet  refine,  and  show 
The  modest  gem’s  intrinsic  charms  to  glow; 

Nor  swells  the  grape,  nor  spires  its  feeble  tree, 
Without  the  firm  supports  of  industry. 

“ But  grant  we  Sloth  the  scene  herself  has  drawn, 
The  mossy  grotto  and  the  flowery  lawn ; 

Let  Philomela  tune  th’  harmonious  gale, 

And  with  each  breeze  eternal  sweets  exhale ; 

Let  gay  Pomona  slight  the  plains  around, 

And  choose,  for  fairest  fruits,  the  favour’d  ground ; 

To  bless  the  fertile  vale  should  Virtue  cease, 

Nor  mossy  grots  nor  flowery  lawns  could  please, 

Nor  gay  Pomona’s  luscious  gifts  avail, 

The  sound  harmonious,  or  the  spicy  gale. 

“ Seest  thou  yon  rocks  in  dreadful  pomp  arise, 
Whose  rugged  cliffs  deform  the  encircling  skies  ? 
Those  fields,  whence  Phoebus  all  the  moisture  drains, 
And,  too  profusely  fond,  disrobes  the  plains  1 
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When  I vouchsafe  to  tread  the  barren  soil, 

Those  rocks  seem  lovely,  and  those  deserts  smile  : 

The  form  thou  view’st  to  every  scene  with  ease 
Transfers  its  charms,  and  every  scene  can  please. 
When  I have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appear’d, 

And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheer’d, 
Those  cliffs  the  exile  has  with  pleasure  view’d, 

And  call’d  that  desert  blissful  solitude  ! 

“Nor  I alone  to  such  extend  my  care, 

Fair  blooming  health  surveys  her  altars  there, 

Brown  exercise  will  lead  thee  where  she  reigns, 

And  with  reflected  lustre  gild  the  plains : 

With  her  in  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride, 

Her  offspring,  calm  content  and  peace,  reside : 

One  ready  offering  suits  each  neighb’ring  shrine, 

And  all  obey  their  laws  who  practise  mine. 

“ But  health  averse,  from  Sloth’s  smooth  region  flies, 
And  in  her  absence  pleasure  droops  and  dies ; 

Her  bright  companions,  mirth,  delight,  repose, 

Smile  where  she  smiles,  and  sicken  when  she  goes : 

A galaxy  of  powers ! whose  forms  appear 
For  ever  beauteous,  and  for  ever  near. 

“ Nor  will  soft  sleep  to  Sloth’s  request  incline, 

He  from  her  couches  flies  unbid  to  mine. 

“ Yain  is  the  sparkling  bowl,  the  warbling  strain, 
The  incentive  song,  the  laboured  viand  vain  ! 

Where  she,  relentless,  reigns  without  control, 

And  checks  each  gay  excursion  of  the  soul ; 

Unmoved,  though  beauty  deck’d  in  all  its  charms, 
Grace  the  rich  couch,  and  spread  the  softest  arms ; 

Till  joyless  indolence  suggests  desires, 

Or  drugs  are  sought  to  furnish  languid  fires ; 

Such  languid  fires  as  on  the  vitals  prey, 

Barren  of  bliss,  but  fertile  of  decay : 

As  artful  heats,  applied  to  thirsty  lands, 

Produce  no  flowers,  and  but  debase  the  sands. 

“ But  let  fair  health  her  cheering  smiles  impart ! 
How  sweet  is  nature,  how  superfluous  art ! 

’Tis  she  the  fountain’s  ready  draught  commends, 

And  smooths  the  flinty  couch  which  fortune  lends ; 
And  when  my  hero  from  his  toils  retires, 

Fills  his  gay  bosom  with  unusual  fires ; 

And  while  no  checks  th’  unbounded  joy  reprove, 

Aids  and  refines  the  genuine  sweets  of  love. 
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His  fairest  prospect  rising  trophies  frame, 

His  sweetest  music  is  the  voice  of  fame ; 

Pleasures  to  Sloth  unknown  ! she  never  found 
How  fair  the  prospect  or  how  sweet  the  sound. 

“ See  fame’s  gay  structure  from  yon  summit  charms, 
And  fires  the  manly  breast  to  arts  or  arms  : 

Nor  dread  the  steep  ascent  by  which  you  rise 
Prom  grovelling  vales  to  towers  which  reach  the  skies. 

“ Love,  fame,  esteem,  ’tis  labour  must  acquire, 

The  smiling  offspring  of  a rigid  sire. 

To  fix  the  friend  your  service  must  be  shown ; 

All  ere  they  lov’d  your  merit  lov’d  their  own ; 

That  wondering  Greece  your  portrait  may  admire, 
That  tuneful  bards  may  string  for  you  their  lyre, 

That  books  may  praise,  or  coins  record  your  name, 
Such,  such  rewards  ’tis  toil  alone  can  claim  ! 

And  the  same  column  which  displays  to  view 
The  conqueror’s  name,  displays  the  conquest  too. 

“ ’Twas  slow  experience,  tedious  mistress  ! taught 
All  that  e’er  nobly  spoke  or  bravely  fought : 

’Twas  she  the  patriot,  she  the  bard,  refined 
In  arts  that  serve,  protect,  or  please,  mankind. 

Not  the  vain  visions  of  inactive  schools, 

Not  fancy’s  maxims,  not  opinion’s  rules, 

E’er  form’d  the  man  whose  generous  warmth  extends 
To  enrich  his  country  or  to  serve  his  friends. 

On  active  worth  the  laurel  war  bestows ; 

Peace  rears  her  olive  for  industrious  brows ; 

Nor  earth,  un cultur’d,  yields  its  kind  supplies, 

Nor  heaven  its  showers  without  a sacrifice. 

“ See,  far  below  such  grovelling  scenes  of  shame 
As  lull  to  rest  Ignavia’s  slumbering  dame ; 

Her  friends,  from  all  the  toils  of  fame  secure, 

Alas  ! inglorious,  greater  toils  endure  ; 

Doom’d  all  to  mourn  who  in  her  cause  engage, 

A youth  enervate,  and  a painful  age ; 

A sickly  sapless  mass  if  reason  flies, 

And  if  she  linger  impotently  wise  ! 

A thoughtless  train,  who  pamper’d,  sleek,  and  gay, 
Invite  old  age,  and  revel  youth  away  ; 

Prom  life’s  fresh  vigour  move  the  load  of  care, 

And  idly  place  it  where  they  least  can  bear ; 

When  to  the  mind,  diseas’d,  for  aid  they  fly, 

What  kind  reflection  shall  the  mind  supply  ? 
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When  with  lost  health,  what  should  the  loss  allay, 
Peace,  peace  is  lost ; a comfortless  decay ! 

But  to  my  friends,  when  youth,  when  pleasure,  flies, 
And  earth’s  dim  beauties  fade  before  their  eyes, 
Through  death’s  dark  vista  flowery  tracks  are  seen, 
Elysian  plains,  and  groves  for  ever  green : 

If  o’er  their  lives  a refluent  glance  they  cast, 

Theirs  is  the  present  who  can  praise  the  past ; 

Life  has  its  bliss  for  these  when  past  its  bloom, 

As  withered  roses  yield  a late  perfume. 

I Serene,  and  safe  from  passion’s  stormy  rage, 

How  calm  they  glide  into  the  port  of  age  ! 

Of  the  rude  voyage  less  depriv’d  than  eas’d ; 

More  tired  than  pained,  and  weaken’d  than  diseas’d : 
For  health  on  age  ’tis  temperance  must  bestow, 

And  peace  from  piety  alone  can  flow ; 

And  all  the  incense  bounteous  Jove  requires 
Has  sweets  from  him  who  feeds  the  sacred  fires. 

“ Sloth  views  the  towers  of  fame  with  envious  eyes, 
Desirous  still,  still  impotent  to  rise. 

Oft,  when  resolv’d  to  gain  those  blissful  towers, 

The  pensive  queen  the  dire  ascent  explores, 

Comes  onward,  wafted  by  the  balmy  trees, 

Some  silvan  music,  or  some  scented  breeze ; 

She  turns  her  head,  her  own  gay  realms  she  spies, 
And  all  the  short-lived  resolution  dies. 

Thus  some  fond  insect’s  faltering  pinions  wave, 
Clasp’d  in  its  favourite  sweets,  a lasting  slave ; 

And  thus  in  vain  these  charming  visions  please 
The  wretch  of  glory  and  the  slave  of  ease, 

Doom’d  ever  in  ignoble  state  to  pine, 

Boast  her  own  scenes,  and  languish  after  mine. 

But  shun  her  snares ; nor  let  the  world  exclaim, 

Thy  birth,  which  was  thy  glory,  prov’d  thy  shame. 
With  early  hope  thine  infant  actions  fir’d, 

Let  manhood  crown  what  infancy  inspir’d ; 

Let  generous  toils  reward  with  health  thy  days, 
Prolong  thy  prime,  and  eternize  thy  praise. 

The  bold  exploit  that  charms  the  attesting  age, 

To  latest  times  shall  generous  hearts  engage ; 

And  with  that  myrtle  shall  thy  shrine  be  crown’d, 
With  which  alive  thy  graceful  brows  were  bound, 

Till  time  shall  bid  thy  virtues  freely  bloom, 

And  raise  a temple  where  it  found  a tomb. 
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“ Then  in  their  feasts  thy  name  shall  Grecians  join, 
Shall  pour  the  sparkling  juice  to  Jove’s  and  thine : 
Thine,  used  in  war,  shall  raise  their  native  fire ; 
Thine,  used  in  peace,  their  mutual  faith  inspire. 
Dulness,  perhaps,  through  want  of  sight,  may  blame, 
And  spleen,  with  odious  industry,  defame ; 

And  that  the  honours  given  with  wonder  view, 

And  this  in  secret  sadness  own  them  due. 

Contempt  and  envy  were  by  fate  designed 
The  rival  tyrants  which  divide  mankind ; 

Contempt,  which  none  but  who  deserve  can  bear, 
While  envy’s  wounds  the  smiles  of  fame  repair : 

For  know,  the  generous  thine  exploits  shall  fire, 
Thine  ev’ry  friend  it  suits  thee  to  require ; 

Loved  by  the  gods,  and,  till  their  seats  I show, 
Loved  by  the  good,  their  images  below.” 

“ Cease,  lovely  maid  ! fair  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
My  guide  ! my  queen  !”  the  ecstatic  youth  replies. 

“ In  thee  I trace  a form  designed  for  sway, 

Which  chiefs  may  court,  and  kings  with  pride  obey ; 
And  by  thy  bright  immortal  friends  I swear, 

Thy  fair  idea  shall  no  toils  impair. 

Lead  me,  oh  lead  me  ! where  whole  hosts  of  foes 
Thy  form  depreciate,  and  thy  friends  oppose. 
Welcome  all  toils  the  unequal  fates  decree, 

While  toils  endear  thy  faithful  charge  to  thee. 

Such  be  my  cares  to  bind  the  oppressive  hand, 

And  crush  the  fetters  of  an  injured  land ; 

To  see  the  monster’s  noxious  life  resign’d, 

And  tyrants  quell’d,  the  monsters  of  mankind  ! 
Nature  shall  smile  to  view  the  vanquish’d  brood, 
And  none,  but  envy,  riot  unsubdued. 

In  cloistered  state  let  selfish  sages  dwell, 

Proud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  as  their  cell ! 

And  boast  their  mazy  labyrinth  of  rules, 

Par  less  the  friends  of  virtue  than  the  fools ; 

Yet  such  in  vain  thy  favouring  smiles  pretend, 

For  he  is  thine  who  proves  his  country’s  friend. 
Thus  when  my  life,  well-spent,  the  good  enjoy, 

And  the  mean  envious  labour  to  destroy ; 

When,  strongly  lur’d  by  fame’s  contiguous  shrine, 

I yet  devote  my  choicer  vows  to  thine ; 

If  all  my  toils  thy  promis’d  favour  claim, 

O lead  thy  favourite  through  the  gates  of  fame !” 
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He  ceased  his  vows,  and,  with  disdainful  air, 

He  turn’d  to  blast  the  late  exulting  fair: 

But  vanish’d,  fled  to  some  more  friendly  shore, 

The  conscious  phantom’s  beauty  pleased  no  more ; 
Convinc’d  her  spurious  charms  of  dress  and  face, 
Claim’d  a quick  conquest  or  a sure  disgrace. 
Fantastic  pow’r ! whose  transient  charms  allured, 
"While  error’s  mist  the  reasoning  mind  obscured ; 
Not  such  the  victoress,  Virtue’s  constant  queen 
Endured  the  test  of  truth,  and  dared  be  seen ; 

Her  brightening  form  and  features  seem’d  to  own 
’Twas  all  her  wish,  her  interest  to  be  known ; 

And  when  his  longing  view  the  fair  declin’d, 

Left  a full  image  of  her  charms  behind. 

Thus  reigns  the  moon,  with  furtive  splendour  crown 
While  glooms  oppress  us,  and  thick  shades  surround 
But  let  the  source  of  light  its  beams  display, 
Languid  and  faint  the  mimic  flames  decay. 

And  all  the  sickening  splendour  fades  away. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TASTE; 

OR,  THE  FATE  OF  DELICACY. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Perhaps  some  cloud  eclips’d  the  day, 

When  thus  I tuned  my  pensive  lay. — 

The  ship  is  launch’d — we  catch  the  gale — 
On  life’s  extended  ocean  sail : 

For  happiness  our  course  we  bend, 

Our  ardent  cry,  our  general  end  ! 

Yet,  ah ! the  scenes  which  tempt  our  care 
Are,  like  the  forms  dispers’d  in  air, 

Still  dancing  near  disorder’d  eyes, 

And  weakest  his  who  best  descries  ! 

Yet  let  me  not  my  birthright  barter ; 

(For  wishing  is  the  poet’s  charter ; 

All  bards  have  leave  to  wish  what’s  wanted, 
Though  few  e’er  found  their  wishes  granted ; 
Extensive  field  ! where  poets  pride  them 
In  singing  all  that  is  denied  them.) 
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For  humble  ease,  ye  powers  ! I pray; 

That  plain  warm  suit  for  every  day, 

And  pleasure  and  brocade  bestow, 

To  Haunt  it — once  a month  or  so. 

The  first  for  constant  wear  we  want ; 

The  first,  ye  powers ! for  ever  grant ; 

But  constant  wear  the  last  bespatters, 

And  turns  the  tissue  into  tatters. 

Where’er  my  vagrant  course  I bend, 

Let  me  secure  one  faithful  friend. 

Let  me,  in  public  scenes,  request 
A friend  of  wit  and  taste,  well  dress’d ; 

And  if  I must  not  hope  such  favour, 

A friend  of  wit  and  taste,  however. 

Alas  ! that  wisdom  ever  shuns 
To  congregate  her  scattered  sons, 

Whose  nervous  forces,  well  combined, 

Would  win  the  field,  and  sway  mankind. 

The  fool  will  squeeze,  from  morn  to  night, 

To  fix  his  follies  full  in  sight ; 

The  note  he  strikes,  the  plume  he  shows, 
Attract  whole  flights  of  fops  and  beaus ; 

And  kindred  fools,  who  ne’er  had  known  him, 
Flock  at  the  sight,  caress,  and  own  him ; 

But  ill-star’d  sense,  nor  gay  nor  loud, 

Steals  soft  on  tiptoe  through  the  crowd  ; 
Conveys  his  meagre  form  between, 

And  slides,  like  pervious  air,  unseen  ; 
Contracts  his  known  tenuity, 

As  though  ’twere  e’en  a crime  to  be ; 

Nor  e’en  permits  his  eyes  to  stray, 

And  win  acquaintance  in  their  way. 

In  company,  so  mean  his  air, 

You  scarce  are  conscious  he  is  there, 

Till  from  some  nook,  like  sharpen’d  steel, 
Occurs  his  face’s  thin  profile, 

Still  seeming  from  the  gazer’s  eye, 

Like  Y enus  newly  bathed  to  fly : 

Yet  while  reluctant  he  displays 
His  real  gems  before  the  blaze, 

The  fool  hath  in  its  centre  placed 
His  tawdry  stock  of  painted  paste. 

Disused  to  speak,  he  tries  his  skill, 

Speaks  coldly,  and  succeeds  but  ill ; 
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His  pensive  manner  dulness  deem’d, 

His  modesty  reserve  esteem’d ; 

His  wit  unknown,  his  learning  vain, 

He  wins  not  one  of  all  the  train : 

And  those  who,  mutually  known, 

In  friendship’s  fairest  list  had  shown, 

Less  prone  than  pebbles  to  unite, 

Retire  to  shades  from  public  sight, 

Grow  savage,  quit  their  social  nature, 

And  starve  to  study  mutual  satire. 

But  friends  and  favourites,  to  chagrin  them, 
Bind  countries,  mountains,  seas,  between  them ; 
Meet  once  a-year,  then  part,  and  then 
Retiring,  wish  to  meet  again. 

Sick  of  the  thought,  let  me  provide 
Some  human  form  to  grace  my  side : 

At  hand,  where’er  I shape  my  course, 

An  useful,  pliant,  stalking-horse. 

No  gesture  free  from  some  grimace, 

No  seam  without  its  share  of  lace, 

But,  mark’d  with  gold  or  silver  either, 

Hint  where  his  coat  was  pieced  together. 

His  legs  be  lengthened,  I advise, 

And  stockings  roll’d  abridge  his  thighs. 

What  though  Yandyck  had  other  rules  ? 

What  had  Yandyck  to  do  with  fools  ? 

Be  nothing  wanting  but  his  mind : 

Before  a solitaire, — behind 
A twisted  ribband,  like  the  track 
Which  nature  gives  an  ass’s  back. 

Silent  as  midnight ! pity  ’twere, 

His  wisdom’s  slender  wealth  to  share  ! 

And  whilst  in  flocks  our  fancies  stray, 

To  wish  the  poor  man’s  lamb  away. 

This  form  attracting  every  eye, 

I stroll  all  unregarded  by : 

This  wards  the  jokes  of  every  kind, 

As  an  umbrella  sun  or  wind ; 

Or,  like  a sponge,  absorbs  the  sallies 
And  pestilential  fumes  of  malice ; 

Or,  like  a splendid  shield,  is  fit 
To  screen  the  templar’s  random  wit ; 

Or,  what  some  gentler  cit  lets  fall, 

As  woolpacks  quash  the  leaden  ball. 
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Allusions  these  of  weaker  force, 

And  apter  still  the  stalking-horse. 

O let  me  wonder  all  unseen 
Beneath  the  sanction  of  his  mien ! 

As  lilies  soft,  as  roses  fair  J 
Empty  as  air-pumps  drained  of  air  ! 

With  steady  eye  and  pace  remark 
The  speckled  flock  that  haunts  the  park  ; 
Level  my  pen  with  wondrous  heed 
At  follies,  flocking  there  to  feed ; 

And  as  my  satire  bursts  amain, 

See  feather’d  foppery  strew  the  plain. 

But  when  I seek  my  rural  grove, 

And  share  the  peaceful  haunts  I love, 

Let  none  of  this  unhallowed  train 
My  sweet  sequester’d  paths  profane. 

Oft  may  some  polish’d  virtuous  friend 
To  these  soft-winding  vales  descend, 

And  love  with  me  inglorious  things, 

And  scorn  with  me  the  pomp  of  kings ; 
And  check  me  when  my  bosom  burns 
For  statues,  paintings,  coins,  and  urns: 
For  I in  Damon’s  prayer  could  join, 

And  Damon’s  wish  might  now  be  mine — 
But  all  dispers’d ! the  wish,  the  prayer, 
Are  driven  to  mix  with  common  air. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

How  happy  once  was  Damon’s  lot, 

While  yet  romantic  schemes  were  not, 

Ere  yet  he  sent  his  weakly  eyes 
To  plan  frail  castles  in  the  skies  ! 
Forsaking  pleasures  cheap  and  common, 
To  court  a blaze,  still  flitting  from  one. 

Ah  ! happy  Damon  ; thrice  and  more, 
Had  taste  ne’er  touch’d  thy  tranquil  shore. 

Oh  days  ! when  to  a girdle  tied 
The  couples  gingled  at  his  side, 

And  Damon  swore  he  would  not  barter 
The  sportsman’s  girdle  for  a garter. 

Whoever  came  to  kill  an  hour, 

Found  easy  Damon  in  their  power; 
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Pure  social  nature  all  his  guide ; — 

Damon  had  not  a grain  of  pride.— 

He  wish’d  not  to  elude  the  snares 
Which  knavery  plans,  and  craft  prepares, 

But  rather  wealth  to  crown  their  wiles, 

And  win  their  universal  smiles : 

For  who  are  cheerful,  who  at  ease, 

But  they  who  cheat  us  as  they  please  ? 

He  wink’d  at  many  a gross  design 
The  new-fallen  calf  might  countermine: 

Thus  every  fool  allow’d  his  merit ; — 

Yes;  Damon  had  a gen’rous  spirit.— 

A coxcomb’s  jest,  however  vile, 

Was  sure,  at  least,  of  Damon’s  smile; 

That  coxcomb  ne’er  deny’d  him  sense  ; 

For  why  ? it  proved  his  own  pretence: 

All  owned,  were  modesty  away, 

Damon  could  shine  as  much  as  they. 

When  wine  and  folly  came  in  season, 
Damon  ne’er  strove  to  save  his  reason; 
Obnoxious  to  the  mad  uproar, 

A spy  upon  an  hostile  shore  ! 

’Twas  this  his  company  endeared ; 

Mirth  never  came  till  he  appeared. 

His  lodgings — every  drawer  could  show  them 
The  slave  was  kick’d  who  did  not  know  them. 

Thus  Damon,  studious  of  his  ease, 

And  pleasing  all  whom  mirth  could  please, 
Defied  the  world,  like  idle  Colley, 

To  show  a softer  word  than  folly. 

Since  wisdom’s  gorgon  shield  was  known 
To  stare  the  gazer  into  stone,- 
He  chose  to  trust  in  folly’s  charm, 

To  keep  his  breast  alive  and  warm. 

At  length  grave  learning’s  sober  train 
Bemark’d  the  trifler  with  disdain; 

The  sons  of  taste  contemn’d  his  ways, 

And  rank’d  him  with  the  brutes  that  graze, 
While  they  to  nobler  heights  aspired, 

And  grew  beloved,  esteemed,  admired. 

Hence  with  our  youth,  not  void  of  spirit, 
His  old  companions  lost  their  merit, 

And  every  kind  well-natured  sot 
Seem’d  a dull  play  without  a plot, 
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Where  every  yawning  guest  agrees 
The  willing  creature  strives  to  please : 

But  temper  never  could  amuse ; 

It  barely  led  us  to  excuse  : — 

’Twas  true,  conversing,  they  averr’d 
All  they  had  seen,  or  felt,  or  heard  ; 

Talents  of  weight ! for  wights  like  these 
The  law  might  choose  for  witnesses ; 

But  sure  th’  attesting  dry  narration 
111  suits  a judge  of  conversation. 

What  were  their  freedoms  1 mere  excuses 
To  vent  ill  manners,  blows,  and  bruises. 

Yet  freedom,  gallant  freedom  ! hailing, 

At  form,  at  form,  incessant  railing. 

Would  they  examine  each  offence, 

Its  latent  cause,  its  known  pretence, 

Punctilio  ne’er  was  known  to  breed  ’em, 

So  sure  as  fond  prolific  freedom. 

Their  courage  ! but  a loaded  gun, 

Machine  the  wise  would  wish  to  shun ; 

Its  guard  unsafe,  its  lock  an  ill  one, 

Where  accident  might  fire  and  kill  one. 

In  short,  disgusted  out  of  measure, 

Through  much  contempt  and  slender  pleasure, 
His  sense  of  dignity  returns  ; 

With  native  pride  his  bosom  burns ; 

He  seeks  respect — but  how  to  gain  it  1 
Wit,  social  mirth,  could  ne’er  obtain  it ; 

And  laughter,  where  it  reigns  uncheck’d, 
Discards  and  dissipates  respect : 

The  man  who  gravely  bows  enjoys  it, 

But  shaking  hands  at  once  destroys  it: 
Precarious  plant ! which,  fresh  and  gay, 
Shrinks  at  the  touch,  and  fades  away  ! 

Come  then  reserve  ! yet  from  thy  train 
Banish  contempt  and  curs’d  disdain. 

Teach  me,  he  cried,  thy  magic  art, 

To  act  the  decent  distant  part ; 

To  husband  well  my  complaisance; 

Nor  let  e’en  wit  too  far  advance ; 

But  choose  calm  reason  for  my  theme, 

In  these  her  royal  realms  supreme, 

And  o’er  her  charms,  with  caution  shown, 

Be  still  a graceful  umbrage  thrown, 
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And  each  abrupter  period  crown’d 

With  nods,  and  winks,  and  smiles,  profound. 

Till,  rescued  from  the  crowd  beneath, 

No  more  with  pain  to  move  or  breathe, 

I rise  with  head  elate,  to  share 
Salubrious  draughts  of  purer  air. 

Respect  is  won  by  grave  pretence 
And  silence,  surer  e’en  than  sense — 

’Tis  hence  the  sacred  grandeur  springs 
Of  eastern — and  of  other  kings, 

Or  whence  this  awe  to  virtue  due, 

While  virtue’s  distant  as  Peru  1 

The  sheathless  sword  the  guard  displays, 

Which  round  emits  its  dazzling  rays ; 

The  stately  fort,  the  turrets  tall, 

Portcullis’d  gates,  and  battled  wall, 

Less  screens  the  body  than  controls, 

And  wards  contempt  from  royal  souls. 

The  crowns  they  wear  but  check  the  eye 
Before  it  fondly  pierce  too  nigh, 

That  dazzled  crowds  may  be  employ’d 
Around  the  surface  of — the  void. 

0 ! ’tis  the  statesman’s  craft  profound 
To  scatter  his  amusements  round, 

To  tempt  us  from  their  conscious  breast, 
Where  full-fledg’d  crimes  enjoy  their  nest; 
Nor  awes  us  every  worth  revealed, 

So  deeply  as  each  vice  concealed. 

The  lordly  log,  dispatch’d  of  yore, 

That  the  frog  people  might  adore, 

With  guards  to  keep  them  at  a distance, 

Had  reign’d,  nor  wanted  wit’s  assistance ; 
Nay,  had  addresses  from  his  nation, 

In  praise  of  log- administration. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

The  buoyant  fires  of  youth  were  o’er, 

And  fame  and  finery  pleased  no  more, 
Productive  of  that  general  stare, 

Which  cool  reflection  ill  can  bear, 

And,  crowds  commencing  mere  vexation, — 
Retirement  sent  its  invitation. 
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Romantic  scenes  of  pendant  hills, 

And  verdant  vales  and  falling  rills, 

And  mossy  banks  the  fields  adorn, 

Where  Damon,  simple  swain  ! was  born. 

The  Dryads  reared  a shady  grove, 

Where  such  as  think,  and  such  as  love, 

May  safely  sigh  their  summer’s  day, 

Or  muse  their  silent  hours  away. 

The  Oreades  liked  the  climate  well, 

And  taught  the  level  plain  to  swell 
In  verdant  mounds,  from  whence  the  eye 
Might  all  their  larger  works  descry. 

The  Naiads  pour’d  their  urns  around, 
From  nodding  rocks  o’er  vales  profound ; 
They  form’d  their  streams  to  please  the  view, 
And  bade  them  wind  as  serpents  do, 

And  having  shewn  them  where  to  stray, 
Threw  little  pebbles  in  their  way. 

These  Fancy,  all-sagacious  maid  ! 

Had  at  their  several  tasks  surveyed : 

She  saw  and  smiled ; and  oft  would  lead 
Our  Damon’s  foot  o’er  hill  and  mead ; 

There,  with  descriptive  finger,  trace 
The  genuine  beauties  of  the  place, 

And  when  she  all  its  charms  had  shown, 
Prescribe  improvements  of  her  own. 

“ See  yonder  hill,  so  green,  so  round, 

Its  brow  with  ambient  beeches  crown’d ! 
’Twould  well  become  thy  gentle  care 
To  raise  a dome  to  Yenus  there; 

Pleased  would  the  nymphs  thy  zeal  survey, 
And  Yenus  in  their  arms  repay. 

’Twas  such  a shade  and  such  a nook, 

In  such  a vale,  near  such  a brook, 

From  such  a rocky  fragment  springing, 

That  famed  Apollo  chose  to  sing  in ; 

There  let  an  altar,  wrought  with  art, 

Engage  thy  tuneful  patron’s  heart: 

How  charming  there  to  muse  and  warble 
Beneath  his  bust  of  breathing  marble  ! 

With  laurel  wreath  and  mimic  lyre, 

That  crown  a poet’s  vast  desire  : 

Then,  near  it,  scoop  the  vaulted  cell 
Where  music’s  charming  maids  may  dwell, 
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Prone  to  indulge  thy  tender  passion, 

And  make  thee  many  an  assignation. 

Deep  in  the  grove’s  obscure  retreat 
Be  placed  Minerva’s  sacred  seat ; 

There  let  her  awful  turrets  rise, — 

Por  wisdom  flies  from  vulgar  eyes — 

There  her  calm  dictates  shalt  thou  hear 
Distinctly  strike  thy  listening  ear ; 

And  who  would  shun  the  pleasing  labour, 
To  have  Minerva  for  his  neighbour  ]” 

In  short,  so  charm’d  each  wild  suggestion, 
Its  truth  was  little  call’d  in  question : 

And  Damon  dream’d  he  saw  the  fauns 
And  nymphs  distinctly  skim  the  lawns; 
Now  traced  amid  the  trees,  and  then 
Lost  in  the  circling  shades  again, 

With  leer  oblique  their  lover  viewing — 
And  Cupid  panting  and  pursuing — 

“ Fancy,  enchanting  fair  !”  he  cried, 

“ Be  thou  my  goddess,  thou  my  guide ; 

For  thy  bright  visions  I despise 
What  foes  may  think  or  friends  advise. 

The  feign’d  concern  when  folks  survey 
Expense,  time,  study,  cast  away ; 

The  real  spleen  with  which  they  see ; 

I please  myself,  and  follow  thee.” 

Thus  glow’d  his  breast,  by  fancy  warmed, 
And  thus  the  fairy  landscape  charmed : 

But  most  he  hoped  his  constant  care 
Might  win  the  favour  of  the  fair ; 

And,  wandering  late  through  yonder  glade, 
He  thus  the  soft  design  betrayed. 

“Ye  doves ! for  whom  I rear’d  the  grove, 
With  melting  lays  salute  my  love  ! 

My  Delia  with  your  notes  detain, 

Or  I have  reared  the  grove  in  vain. 

Ye  flowers  which  early  spring  supplies, 
Display  at  once  your  brightest  dyes, 

That  she  your  opening  charms  may  see, 

Or  what  were  else  your  charms  to  me  ? 

Kind  zephyr ! brush  each  fragrant  flower, 
And  shed  its  odours  round  my  bower, 

Or  ne’er  again,  oh  gentle  wind  ! 

Shall  I in  thee  refreshment  find. 
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Ye  streams  ! if  e’er  your  banks  I loved, 

If  e’er  your  native  sounds  improved, 

May  each  soft  murmur  soothe  my  fair, 

Or,  oh ! ’twill  deepen  my  despair. 

Be  sure,  ye  willows  ! you  be  seen 
Arrayed  in  liveliest  robes  of  green, 

Or  I will  tear  your  slighted  boughs, 

And  let  them  fade  around  my  brows. 

And  thou,  my  grot ! whose  lonely  bounds 
The  melancholy  pine  surrounds, 

May  she  admire  thy  peaceful  gloom, 

Or  thou  shalt  prove  her  lover’s  tomb.” 

And  now  the  lofty  domes  were  reared, 
Loud  laughed  the  squires,  the  rabble  stared. 
“ See,  neighbours  ! what  our  Damon’s  doing ; 
1 think  some  folks  are  fond  of  ruin ! 

I saw  his  sheep  at  random  stray — 

But  he  has  thrown  his  crook  away — 

And  builds  such  huts,  as,  in  foul  weather, 
Are  fit  for  sheep  nor  shepherd  neither.” 

How  came  the  sober  swain  misled  1 
Why,  Phoebus  put  it  in  his  head : 

Phoebus  befriends  him,  we  are  told ; 

And  Phoebus  coins  bright  tons  of  gold. 
’Twere  prudent  not  to  be  so  vain  on’t, 

I think  he’ll  never  touch  a grain  on’t. 

And  if  from  Phoebus  and  his  muse 
Mere  earthly  laziness  ensues, 

’Tis  plain,  for  aught  that  I can  say, 

The  devil  inspires  as  well  as  they. 

So  they — while  fools  of  grosser  kind, 

Less  weeting  what  our  bard  design’d, 

Impute  his  schemes  to  real  evil, 

That  in  these  haunts  he  met  the  devil. 

He  owned,  though  their  advice  was  vain, 
It  suited  wights  who  trod  the  plain ; 

Por  dulness — though  he  might  abhor  it, 

In  them  he  made  allowance  for  it ; 

Nor  wondered,  if  beholding  mottos, 

And  urns,  and  domes,  and  cells,  and  grottos, 
Folks,  little  dreaming  of  the  muses, 

Were  plagued  to  guess  their  proper  uses. 

But  did  the  muses  haunt  his  cell  ? 
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Or  in  his  dome  did  Venus  dwell  ? 

Did  Pallas  in  his  counsels  share  1 
The  Delian  god  reward  his  prayer  1 
Or  did  his  zeal  engage  the  fair  ? 

When  all  the  structure  shone  complete, 
Not  much  convenient,  wondrous  neat, 
Adorn’d  with  gilding,  painting,  planting, 
And  the  fair  guests  alone  were  wanting, 
Ah,  me ! — ’twas  Damon’s  own  confession — 
Came  poverty,  and  took  possession. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 

Why  droops  my  Damon,  whilst  he  roves 
Through  ornamented  meads  and  groves  ? 
Near  columns,  obelisks,  and  spires, 

Which  every  critic  eye  admires  1 
’Tis  poverty,  detested  maid  ! 

Sole  tenant  of  their  ample  shade ; 

’Tis  she  that  robs  him  of  his  ease, 

And  bids  their  very  charms  displease. 

But  now,  by  fancy  long  controll’d, 

And  with  the  sons  of  taste  enroll’d, 

He  deemed  it  shameful  to  commence 
First  minister  to  common  sense ; 

Far  more  elated  to  pursue 
The  lowest  talk  of  dear  verttL. 

And  now  behold  his  lofty  soul, 

That  whilom  flew  from  pole  to  pole. 

Settle  on  some  elaborate  flower, 

And,  like  a bee,  the  sweets  devour  ! 

Now,  of  a rose  enamoured,  prove 
The  wild  solicitudes  of  love  ! 

Now  in  a lily’s  cup  enshrined, 

Forego  the  commerce  of  mankind  ! 

As  in  these  toils  he  wore  away 
The  calm  remainder  of  his  day, 

Conducting  sun,  and  shade,  and  shower, 

As  most  might  glad  the  new-born  flower, 
So  fate  ordain’d — before  his  eye 
Starts  up  the  long-sought  butterfly, 

While  fluttering  round,  her  plumes  unfold 
Celestial  crimson  dropp’d  with  gold. 
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Adieu,  ye  bands  of  flowerets  fair  ! 

The  living  beauty  claims  his  care : 

Tor  this  he  strips — nor  bolt  nor  chain 
Could  Damon’s  warm  pursuit  restrain. 

See  him  o’er  hill,  morass,  or  mound, 

Where’er  the  speckled  game  is  found, 

Though  bent  with  age,  with  zeal  pursue, 

And  totter  towards  the  prey  in  view. 

Nor  rock  nor  stream  his  steps  retard, 

Intent  upon  the  bless’d  reward  ! 

One  vassal  fly  repays  the  chase  ! 

A wing,  a film,  rewards  the  race  ! 

Rewards  him,  though  disease  attend, 

And  in  a fatal  surfeit  end. 

So  fierce  Camilla  skimm’d  the  plain, 

Smit  with  the  purple’s  pleasing  stain ; 

She  eyed  intent  the  glittering  stranger, 

And  knew,  alas  ! nor  fear  nor  danger, 

Till  deep  within  her  panting  heart 
Malicious  fate  impell’d  the  dart. 

How  studious  he  what  favourite  food 
Regales  dame  nature’s  tiny  brood  ! 

What  junkets  fat  the  filmy  people  ! 

And  what  liqueurs  they  choose  to  tipple  ! 

Behold  him,  at  some  crise,  prescribe, 

And  raise  with  drugs  the  sickening  tribe  1 
Or  haply,  when  their  spirits  falter, 

Sprinkling  my  Lord  of  Cloyne’s  tar-water.1 

When  nature’s  brood  of  insects  dies, 

See  how  he  pimps  for  am’rous  flies  ! 

See  him  the  timely  succour  lend  her, 

And  help  the  wantons  to  engender  ! 

Or  see  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour, 

Exert  his  soft  obstetric  power, 

And,  lending  each  his  lenient  hand, 

With  new  born  grubs  enrich  the  land  ! 

O Wilks  !2  what  poet’s  loftiest  lays 
Can  match  thy  labours  and  thy  praise  1 
Immortal  sage ! by  fate  decreed 
To  guard  the  moth’s  illustrious  breed ! 

1 Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  having  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
use  of  tar-water,  published  a work,  under  the  title  of  “ Siris,”  on  its 
virtues  and  uses. 

2 Moths  and  Butterflies,  delineated  by  Benjamin  Wilks. 
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Till  fluttering  swarms  on  swarms  arise, 
And  all  our  wardrobes  teem  with  flies  ! 

And  must  we  praise  this  taste  for  toys  ? 
Admire  it,  then,  in  girls  and  boys. 

Ye  youths  of  fifteen  years  or  more  ! 

Resign  your  moths,  the  season’s  o’er ; 

’Tis  time  more  social  joys  to  prove; 

’Twere  now  your  nobler  task  to  love. 

Let  Delia’s  eyes  more  deeply  warm, 

Nor  slighting  nature’s  fairest  form, 

The  bias  of  your  souls  determine 
Towards  the  mean  love  of  nature’s  vermin. 

But,  ah  ! how  wondrous  few  have  known 
To  give  each  stage  of  life  its  own  ! 

’Tis  the  pretexta’s  utmost  bound, 

With  radiant  purple  edged  around, 

To  please  the  child  whose  glowing  dyes 
Too  long  delight  maturer  eyes ; 

And  few,  but  with  regret,  assume 
The  plain-wrought  labours  of  the  loom. 

Ah  ! let  not  me  by  fancy  steer, 

When  life’s  autumnal  clouds  appear ; 

Nor  e’en  in  learning’s  long  delays 
Consume  my  fairest,  fruitless  days ; 

Like  him  who  should  in  armour  spend 
The  sums  that  armour  should  defend. 

Awhile  in  pleasure’s  myrtle  bower, 

We  share  her  smiles  and  bless  her  power, 
But  find  at  last  we  vainly  strive 
To  fix  the  worst  coquette  alive. 

O you  ! that  with  assiduous  flame 
Have  long  pursued  the  faithless  dame, 
Forsake  her  soft  abodes  awhile, 

And  dare  her  frown,  and  slight  her  smile ; 
Nor  scorn,  whatever  wits  may  say, 

The  footpath  road,  the  king’s  highway: 

No  more  the  scrupulous  charmer  tease, 

But  seek  the  roofs  of  honest  ease ; 

The  rival  fair  no  more  pursued, 

Shall  there  with  forward  pace  intrude ; 
Shall  there  her  every  art  essay 
To  win  you  to  her  slighted  sway, 

And  grant  your  scorn  a glance  more  fair 
Than  e’er  she  gave  your  fondest  prayer. 
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But  would  you  happiness  pursue  ? 
Partake  both  ease  and  pleasure  too  ? 

"Would  you,  through  all  your  days,  dispense 
The  joys  of  reason  and  of  sense  ? 

Or  give  to  life  the  most  you  can  ? 

Let  social  virtue  shape  the  plan: 

Por  does  not  to  the  virtuous  deed 
A train  of  pleasing  sweets  succeed  ? 

Or,  like  the  sweets  of  wild  desire, 

Did  social  pleasures  ever  tire  ? 

Yet  midst  the  group  be  some  preferr’d, 

Be  some  abhorr’d — for  Damon  err’d: 

And  such  there  are,  of  fair  address, 

As  ’twere  unsocial  to  caress. 

O learn  by  reason’s  equal  rule 
To  shun  the  praise  of  knave  or  fool ; 

Then  though  you  deem  it  better  still 
To  gain  some  rustic  squire’s  good  will, 

And  souls,  however  mean  or  vile, 

Like  features,  brighten  by  a smile, 

Yet  reason  holds  it  for  a crime 
The  trivial  breast  should  share  thy  time ; 
And  virtue  with  reluctant  eyes 
Beholds  this  human  sacrifice ! 

Through  deep  reserve,  and  air  erect, 
Mistaken  Damon  won  respect ; 

But  could  the  specious  homage  pass 
With  any  creature  but  an  ass? 

If  conscious,  they  who  feared  the  skin 
Would  scorn  the  sluggish  brute  within. 
What  awe-struck  slaves  the  towers  enclose 
Where  Persian  monarchs  eat  and  doze  ! 
What  prostrate  reverence  all  agree 
To  pay  a prince  they  never  see  ! 

Mere  vassals  of  a royal  throne ; 

The  Sophi’s  virtues  must  be  shown 
To  make  the  reverence  his  own. 

As  for  Thalia — wouldst  thou  make  her 
Thy  bride  without  a portion  ? — take  her : 

She  will  with  duteous  care  attend, 

And  all  thy  pensive  hours  befriend ; 

Will  swell  thy  joys,  will  share  thy  pain, 
With  thee  rejoice,  with  thee  complain; 
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Will  smooth  thy  pillow,  plait  thy  bowers, 
And  hind  thy  aching  head  with  flowers. 
But  he  this  previous  maxim  known — 

If  thou  canst  feed  on  love  alone, 

If  bless’d  with  her,  thou  canst  sustain 
Contempt,  and  poverty,  and  pain ; 

If  so,  then  rifle  all  her  graces, 

And  fruitful  be  your  fond  embraces  ! 

Too  soon,  by  caitiff  spleen  inspired, 

Sage  Damon  to  his  groves  retired, 

The  path  disclaimed  by  sober  reason; 
Retirement  claims  a later  season, 

Ere  active  youth,  and  warm  desires, 

Have  quite  withdrawn  their  lingering  fires. 
With  the  warm  bosom  ill  agree 
Or  limpid  stream  or  shady  tree ; 

Love  lurks  within  the  rosy  bower, 

And  claims  the  speculative  hour ; 

Ambition  finds  his  calm  retreat, 

And  bids  his  pulse  too  fiercely  beat ; 

E’en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear, 

And  cites  him  to  the  public  sphere. 

Does  he  resist  their  genuine  force1? 

His  temper  takes  some  froward  course, 

Till  passion,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies  ! 

Ear  happiest  he  whose  early  days, 

Spent  in  the  social  paths  of  praise, 

Leave  fairly  printed  on  his  mind 
A train  of  virtuous  deeds  behind : 

From  this  rich  fund  the  memory  draws 
The  lasting  meed  of  self-applause. 

Such  fair  ideas  lend  their  aid 
To  people  the  sequester’d  shade : 

Such  are  the  naiads,  nymphs,  and  fauns, 
That  haunt  his  floods  or  cheer  his  lawns. 

If,  where  his  devious  ramble  strays, 

He  virtue’s  radiant  form  surveys, 

She  seems  no  longer  now  to  wear 
The  rigid  mien,  the  frown  severe ; 

To  show  him  her  remote  abode, 

To  point  the  rocky  arduous  road 
But  from  each  flower  his  fields  allow 
She  twines  a garland  for  his  brow. 
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ECONOMY, 

A RHAPSODY,  ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNG  POETS. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

To  you,  ye  bards  ! whose  lavish  breast  requires 
This  monitory  lay,  the  strains  belong ; 

Nor  think  some  miser  vents  his  sapient  saw, 

Or  some  dull  cit,  unfeeling  of  the  charms 
That  tempt  profusion,  sings ; while  friendly  zeal, 

To  guard  from  fatal  ills  the  tribe  he  loves, 

Inspires  the  meanest  of  the  muse’s  train  ! 

Like  you  I loathe  the  grovelling  progeny, 

Whose  wily  arts  by  creeping  time  matured, 

Advance  them  high  on  power’s  tyrannic  throne, 

To  lord  it  there  in  gorgeous  uselessness, 

And  spurn  successless  worth  that  pines  below  ! 

See  the  rich  churl,  amid  the  social  sons 
Of  wine  and  wit  regaling  ! hark,  he  joins 
In  the  free  jest  delighted ! seems  to  show 
A meliorated  heart ! he  laughs,  he  sings. 

Songs  of  gay  import,  madrigals  of  glee, 

And  drunken  anthems,  set  agape  the  board, 

Like  Demea,1  in  the  play,  benign  and  mild, 

And  pouring  forth  benevolence  of  soul, 

Till  Micio  wonder ; or  in  Shakspere’s  line, 

Obstreperous  Silence  drowning  Shallow’s  voice,2 
And  startling  Ealstaff  and  his  mad  compeers. 

He  owns  ’tis  prudence,  ever  and  anon, 

To  smooth  his  careful  brow,  to  let  his  purse 
Ope  to  a sixpence’s  diameter. 

He  likes  our  ways ; he  owns  the  ways  of  wit 
Are  ways  of  pleasance,  and  deserve  regard. 

True,  we  are  dainty  good  society ; 

But,  what  art  thou  1 alas  ! consider  well, 

Thou  bane  of  social  pleasure,  know  thyself : 

Thy  fell  approach,  like  some  invasive  damp 
Breathed  through  the  pores  of  earth  from  Stygian  caves, 
Destroys  the  lamp  of  mirth  ; the  lamp  which  we, 

Its  flamens,  boast  to  guard:  we  know  not  how, 

2 Shakspere’s  Henry  IV.  2d  Part. 


1 The  Adelphi  of  Terence. 
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But  at  thy  sight  the  fading  flame  assumes 
A ghastly  blue,  and  in  a stench  expires. 

True,  thou  seem’st  changed ; all  sainted,  all  enskied : 
The  trembling  tears  that  charge  thy  melting  eyes 
Say  thou  art  honest,  and  of  gentle  kind  : 

But  all  is  false  ! an  intermitting  sigh 
Condemns  each  hour,  each  moment  given  to  smiles, 

And  deems  those  only  lost  thou  dost  not  lose. 

E’en  for  a demi-groat  this  opened  soul, 

This  boon  companion,  this  elastic  breast, 

Reverberates  quick,  and  sends  the  tuneful  tongue 
To  lavish  music  on  the  rugged  walls 
Of  some  dark  dungeon.  Hence — thou  caitiff ! fly ; 
Touch  not  my  glass,  nor  drain  my  sacred  bowl, 

Monster  ingrate  ! beneath  one  common  sky 
Why  shouldst  thou  breathe  ? beneath  one  common  roof 
Thou  ne’er  shalt  harbour,  nor  my  little  boat 
Receive  a soul  with  crimes  to  press  it  down. 

Go  to  thy  bags,  thou  recreant ! hourly  go, 

And,  gazing  there,  bid  them  be  wit,  be  mirth, 

Be  conversation.  Not  a face  that  smiles 
Admit  thy  presence  ! not  a soul  that  glows 
With  social  purport,  bid,  or  even  or  morn, 

Invest  thee  happy  ! but  when  life  declines, 

May  thy  sure  heirs  stand  tittering  round  thy  bed, 

And,  ushering  in  their  favorites,  burst  thy  locks, 

And  fill  their  laps  with  gold,  till  want  and  care 
With  joy  depart,  and  cry,  “ we  ask  no  more.” 

Ah  ! never,  never  may  the  harmonious  mind 
Endure  the  worldly  ! poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  distrustless,  scorn  the  treasured  gold, 

And  spurn  the  miser,  spurn  his  deity. 

Balanced  with  friendship,  in  the  poet’s  eye 
The  rival  scale  of  interest  kicks  the  beam, 

Than  lightning  swifter.  From  his  caverned  store 
The  sordid  soul,  with  self-applause,  remarks 
The  kind  propensity ; remarks  and  smiles. 

And  hies  with  impious  haste  to  spread  the  snare. 

•Him  we  deride,  and  in  our  mimic  scenes 
Contemn  the  niggard  form  Moliere  has  drawn : 

We  loathe  with  justice  ; but  alas  ! the  pain 
To  bow  the  knee  before  this  calf  of  gold, 

Implore  his  envious  aid,  and  meet  his  frown ! 

But  ’tis  not  Gomez,  ’tis  not  he  whose  heart 
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Is  crusted  o’er  with  dross,  whose  callous  mind 
Is  senseless  as  his  gold,  the  slighted  muse 
Intensely  loathes.  ’Tis  sure  no  equal  task 
To  pardon  him  who  lavishes  his  wealth 
On  racer,  fox-hound,  hawk,  or  spaniel,  all 
But  human  merit ; who  with  gold  essays 
All  but  the  noblest  pleasure,  to  remove 
The  wants  of  genius,  and  its  smiles  enjoy. 

But  you,  ye  titled  youths  ! whose  nobler  zeal 
Would  burnish  o’er  your  coronets  with  fame, 

Who  listen  pleased  when  poet  tunes  his  lay, 

Permit  him  not  in  distant  solitudes 
To  pine,  to  languish  out  the  fleeting  hours 
Of  active  youth  ; then  virtue  pants  for  praise. 

That  season  unadorn’d,  the  careless  bard 
Quits  your  worn  threshold,  and,  like  honest  Gay, 
Contemns  the  niggard  boon  ye  time  so  ill. 

Your  favours  then,  like  trophies  given  the  tomb, 

The  enfranchis’d  spirit  soaring  not  perceives, 

Or  scorns  perceived,  and  execrates  the  smile, 

Which  bade  his  vigorous  bloom  to  treacherous  hopes 
And  servile  cares  a prey  expire  in  vain  ! — 

Two  lawless  powers,  engaged  by  mutual  hate 
In  endless  war,  beneath  their  flags  enrol 
The  vassal  world  : this  avarice  is  named, 

That  luxury:  ’tis  true  their  partial  friends 
Assign  them  softer  names  ; usurpers  both  ! 

That  share  by  dint  of  arms  the  legal  throne 
Of  just  economy  ; yet  both  betrayed 
By  fraudful  ministers.  The  niggard  chief 
Listening  to  want,  all  faithless,  and  prepared 
To  join  each  moment  in  his  rival’s  train, 

His  conduct  models  by  the  needless  fears 
The  slave  inspires,  while  luxury,  a chief 
Of  amplest  faith,  to  plenty’s  rule  resigns 
His  whole  campaign.  ’Tis  plenty’s  flattering  sounds 
Engross  his  ear ; ’tis  plenty’s  smiling  form 
Moves  still  before  his  eye.  Discretion  strives, 

But  strives  in  vain,  ton  banish  from  the  throne 
The  perjured  minion  : he,  secure  of  trust, 

With  latent  malice  to  the  hostile  camp 

Day,  night,  and  hour,  his  monarch’s  wealth  conveys. 

Ye  towering  minds  ! ye  sublimated  souls ! 

Who,  careless  of  your  fortunes,  seal  and  sign, 
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Set,  let,  contract,  acquit,  with  easier  mien 
Than  fops  take  snuff ! whose  economic  care 
Your  green  silk  purse  engrosses  ! easy,  pleased, 
To  see  gold  sparkle  through  the  subtle  folds, 
Lovely  as  when  the  Hesperian  fruitage  smiled 
Amid  the  verdrous  grove  ! who  fondly  hope 
Spontaneous  harvests  ! harvests  all  the  year  ! 
Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
Glitter’d  on  every  hough ; and  every  bough, 

Like  that  the  Trojan  gathered,  once  avulsed 
Were  by  a splendid  successor  supplied 
Instant,  spontaneous  listen  to  my  lays ; 

For  ’tis  not  fools,  whate’er  proverbial  phrase 
Have  long  decreed,  that  quit  with  greatest  ease 
The  treasured  gold.  Of  words  indeed  profuse, 
Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  coin ; and  what  electral  fire 
Shall  solve  the  frosty  gripe,  and  bid  it  flow  ? 

’Tis  genius,  fancy,  that  to  wild  expense 
Of  health,  of  treasure,  stimulates  the  soul : 

These  with  officious  care  and  fatal  art 
Improve  the  vinous  flavour;  these  the  smile 
Of  Chloe  soften : these  the  glare  of  dress 
Illume,  the  glittering  chariot  gild  anew, 

And  add  strange  wisdom  to  the  furs  of  power. 

Alas  ! that  he,  amid  the  race  of  men, 

That  he  who  thinks  of  purest  gold  with  scorn, 
Should  with  unsated  appetite  demand, 

And  vainly  court  the  pleasure  it  procures ! 
When  fancy’s  vivid  spark  impels  the  soul 
To  scorn  quotidian  scenes,  to  spurn  the  bliss 
Of  vulgar  minds,  what  nostrum  shall  compose 
Its  fatal  tension  ? in  what  lonely  vale 
Of  balmy  Medicine’s  various  field  aspires 
The  bless’d  refrigerant  ? vain,  ah  ! vain  the  hope 
Of  future  peace,  this  orgasm  uncontroll’d  ! 
Impatient,  hence,  of  all  the  frugal  mind 
Requires  ; to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  fill 
A chest  with  gold,  the  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ; life  a tedious  load 
Denied  its  continuity  of  joy. 

But  whence  obtain  1 philosophy  requires 
No  lavish  cost ; to  crown  its  utmost  prayer 
Suffice  the  root-built  cell,  the  simple  fleece, 
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The  juicy  viand,  and  the  crystal  stream. 

E’en  mild  stupidity  rewards  her  train 
With  cheap  contentment.  Taste  alone  requires 
Entire  profusion  — days,  and  nights,  and  hours, — 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy ! calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy, 

Rivers  of  rich  regalement,  seas  of  bliss, 

Seas  without  shore  ! infinity  of  sweets  ! 

And  yet,  unless  sage  reason  join  her  hand 
In  pleasure’s  purchase,  pleasure  is  unsure ; 

And  yet,  unless  economy’s  consent 
Legitimate  expense,  some  graceless  mark, 

Some  symptom  ill-conceal’d,  shall,  soon  or  late, 
Burst  like  a pimple  from  the  vicious  tide 
Of  acid  blood,  proclaiming  want’s  disease 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  shew.  The  scanty  stream, 
Slow  loit’ring  in  its  channel,  seems  to  vie 
With  Yaga’s  depth  ; but  should  the  sedgy  power, 
Yam-glorious,  empty  his  penurious  urn 
O’er  the  rough  rock,  how  must  his  fellow  streams 
Deride  the  tinklings  of  the  boastive  rill. 

I not  aspire  to  mark  the  dubious  path 
That  leads  to  wealth,  to  poets  mark’d  in  vain ! 

But  ere  self-flattery  soothe  the  vivid  breast 
With  dreams  of  fortune  near  allied  to  fame, 

Reflect  how  few  who  charm’d  the  listening  ear 
Of  satrap  or  of  king  her  smiles  enjoyed  ! 

Consider  well  what  meagre  alms  repaid 
The  great  Mceonian ! sire  of  tuneful  song, 

And  prototype  of  all  that  soar’d  sublime, 

And  left  dull  cares  below  ; what  griefs  impell’d 
The  modest  bard  of  learn’d  Eliza’s  reign 
To  swell  with  tears  his  Mulla’s  parent  stream, 

And  mourn  aloud  the  pang,  “ to  ride,  to  run, 

“ To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.” 

Why  should  I tell  of  Cowley’s  pensive  muse, 
Beloved  in  vain  ? too  copious  is  my  theme ! 

Which  of  your  boasted  race  might  hope  reward 
Like  loyal  Butler,  when  the  liberal  Charles, 

The  judge  of  wit  perused  the  sprightly  page, 
Triumphant  o’er  his  foes  ? Believe  not  hope, 

The  poet’s  parasite  ; but  learn  alone 
To  spare  the  scanty  boon  the  fates  decree. 

Poet  and  rich ! ’tis  solecism  extreme  ! 
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’Tis  heighten’d  contradiction ! in  his  frame, 

In  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  soul, 

The  latent  seeds  and  principles  of  want 
Has  nature  wove,  and  fate  confirm’d  the  clue. 

Nor  yet  despair  to  shun  the  ruder  gripe 
Of  penury : with  nice  precision  learn 
A dollar’s  value.  Foremost  in  the  page 
That  marks  the  expense  of  each  revolving  year 
Place  inattention.  When  the  lust  of  praise. 

Or  honour’s  false  idea,  tempts  thy  soul 
To  slight  frugality,  assure  thine  heart 
That  danger’s  near.  This  perishable  coin 
Is  no  vain  ore.  It  is  thy  liberty ; 

It  fetters  misers,  but  it  must  alone 
Enfranchise  thee.  The  world,  the  cit-like  world, 
Bids  thee  beware ; thy  little  craft  essay; 

Nor,  peddling  with  a tea-spoon’s  slender  form, 
See  with  soup-ladles  devils  gormandize. 

Economy  ! thou  good  old  aunt ! whose  mien, 
Furrow’d  with  age  and  care,  the  wise  adore, 

The  wits  contemn  ! reserving  still  thy  stores 
To  cheer  thy  friends  at  last ; why  with  the  cit, 
Or  bookless  churl,  with  each  ignoble  name, 

Each  earthly  nature,  deign’st  thou  to  reside  ? 
And  shunning  all,  who  by  thy  favours  crown’d 
Might  glad  the  world,  to  seek  some  vulgar  mind, 
Inspiring  pride,  and  selfish  shapes  of  ill  ? 

Why  with  the  old,  infirm,  and  impotent, 

And  childless,  love  to  dwell,  yet  leave  the  breast 
Of  youth  unwarn’d,  unguided,  uninform’d  ? 

Of  youth,  to  whom  thy  monitory  voice 
Were  doubly  kind  ? for,  sure,  to  youthful  eyes, 
(How  short  soe’er  it  prove)  the  road  of  life 
Appears  protracted  ; fair  on  either  side 
The  loves,  the  graces  play,  on  fortune’s  child 
Profusely  smiling : well  might  youth  essay 
The  frugal  plan,  the  lucrative  employ, 

Source  of  their  favour  all  the  livelong  day, 

But  fate  assents  not ; age  alone  contracts 
His  meagre  palm,  to  clench  the  tempting  bane 
Of  all  his  peace,  the  glittering  seeds  of  care  ! 

O that  the  muse’s  voice  might  pierce  the  ear 
Of  generous  youth ! for  youth  deserves  her  song. 
Youth  is  fair  virtue’s  season,  virtue  then 
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Requires  the  pruner’s  hand  ; the  frequent  stage, 

It  barely  vegetates  ; nor  long  the  space 
Ere,  robb’d  of  warmth,  its  arid  trunk  displays 
Fell  winter’s  total  reign.  O lovely  source 
Of  generous  foibles,  youth  ! when  opening  minds 
Are  honest  as  the  light,  lucid  as  air, 

As  fostering  breezes  kind,  as  linnets  gay, 

Tender  as  buds,  and  lavish  as  the  spring  ! 

Yet,  hapless  state  of  man ! his  earliest  youth 
Cozens  itself ; his  age  defrauds  mankind. 

Nor  deem  it  strange  that  rolling  years  abrade 
The  social  bias.  Life’s  extensive  page, 

What  does  it  but  unfold  repeated  proofs 
Of  gold’s  omnipotence  1 With  patriots,  friends, 
Sickening  beneath  its  ray,  enervate  some, 

And  others  dead,  whose  putrid  name  exhales 
A noisome  scent,  the  bulky  volume  teems : 

With  kinsmen,  brothers,  sons,  moist’ning  the  shroud, 
Or  honouring  the  grave,  with  specious  grief 
Of  short  duration,  soon  in  fortune’s  beams 
Alert,  and  wondering  at  the  tears  they  shed. 

But  who  shall  save,  by  tame  prosaic  strain, 

That  glowing  breast  where  wit  with  youth  conspires 
To  sweeten  luxury  ? The  fearful  muse 
Shall  yet  proceed,  though  by  the  faintest  gleam 
Of  hope  inspired,  to  warn  the  train  she  loves. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

In  some  dark  season,  when  the  misty  shower 
Obscures  the  sun,  and  saddens  all  the  sky, 

When  linnets  drop  the  wing,  nor  grove  nor  stream 
Invites  thee  forth  to  sport  thy  drooping  muse, 
Seize  the  dull  hour,  nor  with  regret  assign 
The  worldly  prudence.  She,  nor  nice  nor  coy, 
Accepts  the  tribute  of  a joyless  day; 

She  smiles  well-pleased  when  wit  and  mirth  recede, 
And  not  a grace  and  not  a muse  will  hear. 

Then  from  majestic  Maro’s  awful  strain, 

Or  towering  Homer,  let  thine  eye  descend 
To  trace,  with  patient  industry,  the  page 
Of  income  and  expense  : and  oh ! beware 
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Thy  breast,  self-flattering ; place  no  courtly  smile, 

N o golden  promise  of  your  faithless  muse, 

Nor  latent  mine  which  fortune’s  hand  may  show, 
Amid  thy  solid  store  : the  siren’s  song 
"Wrecks  not  the  listening  sailor  half  so  sure. 

See  by  what  avenues,  what  devious  paths, 

The  foot  of  want,  detested,  steals  along, 

And  bars  each  fatal  pass ! Some  few  short  hours 
Of  punctual  care,  the  refuse  of  thy  year, 

On  frugal  schemes  employed,  shall  give  the  muse 
To  sing  intrepid  many  a cheerful  day. 

But  if  too  soon  before  the  tepid  gales 
Thy  resolution  melt,  and  ardent  vows, 

In  wary  hours  preferr’d,  or  die  forgot, 

Or  seem  the  forced  effect  of  hazy  skies, 

Then,  ere  surprise,  by  whose  impetuous  rage 
The  massy  fort,  with  which  thy  gentler  breast 
I not  compare,  is  won,  the  song  proceeds. 

Know,  too,  by  nature’s  undiminish’d  law, 
Throughout  her  realms  obeyed,  the  various  parts 
Of  deep  creation,  atoms,  systems,  all, 

Attract,  and  are  attracted  ; nor  prevails  the  law 
Alone  in  matter  ; soul  alike  with  soul 
Aspires  to  join  ; nor  yet  in  souls  alone, 

In  each  idea  it  imbibes  is  found 
The  kind  propensity ; and  when  they  meet 
And  grow  familiar,  various  though  their  tribe, 
Their  tempers  various,  vow  perpetual  faith  ; 

That  should  the  world’s  disjointed  frame  once  more 
To  chaos  yield  the  sway,  amid  the  wreck 
Their  union  should  survive  ; with  Roman  warmth, 
By  sacred  hospitable  laws  endeared, 

Should  each  idea  recollect  its  friend. 

Here  then  we  fix  ; on  this  perennial  base 
Erect  thy  safety,  and  defy  the  storm. 

Let  soft  profusion’s  fair  idea  join 
Her  hand  with  poverty  ; nor  here  desist, 

Till  o’er  the  group  that  forms  their  various  train 
Thou  sing  loud  hymeneals.  Let  the  pride 
Of  outward  show  in  lasting  leagues  combine 
With  shame  threadbare  ; the  gay  vermilion  face 
Of  rash  intemperance  be  discreetly  paired 
With  sallow  hunger  : the  licentious  joy 
With  mean  dependence ; e’en  the  dear  delight 
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Of  sculpture,  painting,  gems, — with  books,  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence ! shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  insolvency.  Thy  soul,  alarmed, 

Shall  shun  the  siren’s  voice,  nor  boldly  dare 
To  bid  the  soft  enchantress  share  thy  breast, 

With  such  a train  of  horrid  fiends  conjoin’d. 

Nor  think,  ye  sordid  race  ! ye  grovelling  minds ! 

I frame  the  song  for  you ; for  you  the  muse 
Could  other  rules  impart.  The  friendly  strain, 

For  gentler  bosoms  plann’d,  to  yours  would  prove 
The  juice  of  lurid  aconite,  exceed 
Whatever  Colchos  bore,  and  in  your  breast 
Compassion,  love,  and  friendship  ! all  destroy. 

It  greatly  shall  avail,  if  e’er  thy  stores 
Increase  apace  by  periodic  days 
Of  annual  payment,  or  thy  patron’s  boon, 

The  lean  reward  of  gross  unbounded  praise  ! 

It  much  avails  to  seize  the  present  hour, 

And,  undeliberating,  call  around 

Thy  hungry  creditors;  their  horrid  rage, 

When  once  appeas’d,  the  small  remaining  store 
Shall  rise  in  weight  tenfold,  in  lustre  rise, 

As  gold  improv’d  by  many  a fierce  assay. 

’Tis  thus  the  frugal  husbandman  directs 
His  narrow  stream,  if  o’er  its  wonted  banks, 

By  sudden  rains  impell’d,  it  proudly  swell ; 

His  timely  hand  through  better  tracks  conveys 
The  quick-decreasing  tide,  ere  borne  along, 

Or  through  the  wild  morass,  or  cultured  field, 

Or  bladed  grass  mature,  or  barren  sands, 

It  flow  destructive,  or  it  flow  in  vain. 

But  happiest  he  who  sanctifies  expense 
By  present  pay ; who  subjects  not  his  fame 
To  tradesmen’s  varlets,  nor  bequeaths  his  name, 

His  honour’d  name,  to  deck  the  vulgar  page 
Of  base  mechanic,  sordid,  unsincere  ! 

There  haply,  while  thy  muse  sublimely  soars 
Beyond  this  earthly  sphere,  in  heaven’s  abodes, 

And  dreams  of  nectar  and  ambrosial  sweets, 

Thy  growing  debt  steals  unregarded  o’er 
The  punctual  record,  till  nor  Phoebus’  self, 

Nor  sage  Minerva’s  art,  can  aught  avail 
To  sooth  the  ruthless  dun’s  detested  rage : 
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Frantic  and  fell,  with,  many  a curse  profane 
He  loads  the  gentle  muse,  then  hurls  thee  down 
To  want,  remorse,  captivity,  and  shame. 

Each  public  place,  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
With  horror  fly.  Why  loiter  near  thy  bane  1 — 

Why  fondly  linger  on  a hostile  shore 
Disarmed,  defenceless  1 why  require  to  tread 
The  precipice  1 or  why,  alas  ! to  breathe 
A moment’s  space  where  every  breeze  is  death  1 
Death  to  thy  future  peace  1 Away  ! collect 
Thy  dissipated  mind  ; contract  thy  train 
Of  wild  ideas,  o’er  the  flow’ry  fields 
Of  show  diffused,  and  speed  to  safer  climes. 

Economy  presents  her  glass  ; accept 
The  faithful  mirror,  powerful  to  disclose 
A thousand  forms  unseen  by  careless  eyes, 

That  plot  thy  fate.  Temptation  in  a robe 
Of  Tyrian  dye,  with  every  sweet  perfumed, 

Besets  thy  sense  ; extortion  follows  close 
Her  wanton  step,  and  ruin  brings  the  rear. 

These  and  the  rest  shall  her  mysterious  glass 
Embody  to  thy  view ; like  Y enus  kind, 

When  to  her  labouring  son  the  ’vengeful  powers 
That  urged  the  fall  of  Ilium  she  display’d  : 

He,  not  imprudent,  at  the  sight  declin’d 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  decreed  to  raise 
The  Trojan  welfare  on  some  happier  shore. 

For  here  to  drain  thy  swelling  purse  await 
A thousand  arts,  a thousand  frauds  attend : 

“ The  cloud-wrought  canes,  the  gorgeous  snuff  boxes, 
The  twinkling  jewels,  and  the  gold  etwee, 

With  all  its  bright  inhabitants,  shall  waste 
Its  melting  stores,  and  in  the  dreary  void 
Leave  not  a doit  behind.”  Ere  yet  exhaust 
Its  flimsy  folds  offend  thy  pensive  eye, 

Away  ! embosom’d  deep  in  distant  shades, 

Nor  seen  nor  seeing,  thou  mayst  vent  thy  scorn 
Of  lace,  embroidery,  purple,  gems,  and  gold  ! 

There  of  the  farded  fop  and  essenced  beau, 

Ferocious,  with  a stoic’s  frown  disclose 
Thy  manly  scorn,  averse  to  tinsel  pomp, 

And  fluent  thine  harangue.  But  can  thy  soul 
Deny  thy  limbs  the  radiant  grace  of  dress, 

Where  dress  is  merit ! where  thy  graver  friend 
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Shall  wish  thee  burnish’d  ! where  the  sprightly-fair 
Demand  embellishment ! e’en  Delia’s  eye, 

As  in  a garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent,  curious  ? My  the  curs’d  domain ; 

These  are  the  realms  of  luxury  and  shew, 

No  classic  soil;  away  ! the  blooming  spring 
Attracts  thee  hence ; the  waning  autumn  warns ; 

My  to  thy  native  shades,  and  dread  e’en  there, 

Lest  busy  fancy  tempt  thy  narrow  state 
Beyond  its  bounds.  Observe  Morelio’s  mien : 

Why  treads  my  friend  with  melancholy  step 
That  beauteous  lawn  1 why,  pensive,  strays  his  eye 
O’er  statues,  grottos,  urns,  by  critic  art 
Proportion’d  fair  1 or  from  his  lofty  dome, 

Bright  glittering  through  the  grove,  returns  his  eye 
Unpleas’d,  disconsolate  ? And  is  it  love, 

Disastrous  love,  that  robs  the  finish’d  scenes 
Of  all  their  beauty  1 centering  all  in  her 
His  soul  adores  ? or  from  a blacker  cause 
Springs  this  remorseful  gloom  1 is  conscious  guilt 
The  latent  source  of  more  than  love’s  despair  ] 

It  cannot  be  within  that  polish’d  breast, 

Where  science  dwells,  that  guilt  should  harbour  there. 

No;  ’tis  the  sad  survey  of  present  want 

And  past  profusion  1 lost  to  him  the  sweets 

Of  yon  pavilion,  fraught  with  ev’ry  charm 

For  other  eyes;  or  if  remaining,  proofs 

Of  criminal  expense  ! sweet  interchange 

Of  river,  valley,  mountain,  woods,  and  plains  ! 

How  gladsome  once  he  rang’d  your  native  turf, 

Your  simple  scenes,  how  raptur’d  ! ere  expense 
Had  lavish’d  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  him,  art  to  pall, 

Pomp  to  deject,  and  beauty  to  displease  ! 

Oh ! for  a soul,  to  all  the  glare  of  wealth, 

To  fortune’s  wide  exhaustless  treasury, 

Nobly  superior  ! but  let  caution  guide 
The  coy  disposal  of  the  wealth  we  scorn, 

And  prudence  be  our  almoner.  Alas ! 

The  pilgrim  wandering  o’er  some  distant  clime, 

Sworn  foe  of  avarice  ! not  disdains  to  learn 
Its  coin’s  imputed  worth,  the  destined  means 
To  smooth  his  passage  to  the  favoured  shrine. 

Ah  ! let  not  us,  who  tread  this  stranger  world, 
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Let  none  who  sojourn  on  the  realms  of  life, 
Forget  the  land  is  mercenary,  nor  waste 
His  fare  ere  landed  on  no  venal  shore. 

Let  never  hard  consult  Palladio’s  rules ; 

Let  never  hard,  oh  Burlington  ! survey 
Thy  learned  art,  in  Chiswick’s  dome  displayed ; 
Dangerous  incentive ! nor  with  lingering  eye 
Survey  the  window  Venice  calls  her  own. 

Better  for  him  with  no  ingrateful  muse 
To  sing  a requiem  to  that  gentle  soul 
Who  plann’d  the  skylight,  which  to  lavish  bards 
Conveys  alone  the  pure  ethereal  ray ; 

F or  garrets  him,  and  squalid  walls,  await, 
Unless,  presageful,  from  his  friendly  strain 
He  glean  advice,  and  shun  the  scribbler’s  doom. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

Yet  once  again,  and  to  thy  doubtful  fate 

The  trembling  muse  consigns  thee.  Ere  contempt, 

Or  want’s  empoison’d  arrow,  ridicule, 

Transfix  thy  weak  unguarded  breast,  behold  ! 

The  poet’s  roofs,  the  careless  poet’s,  his 
Who  scorns  advice,  shall  close  my  serious  lay. 

When  Gulliver,  now  great,  now  little  deem’d, 
The  plaything  of  comparison,  arrived 
Where  learned  bosoms  their  aerial  schemes 
Projected,  studious  of  the  public  weal, 

’Mid  these  one  subtler  artist  he  descried, 

Who  cherish’d  in  his  dusty  tenement 
The  spider’s  web,  injurious,  to  supplant 
Fair  Albion’s  fleeces  ! Never,  never  may 
Our  monarch  on  such  fatal  purpose  smile, 

And  irritate  Minerva’s  beggar’d  sons, 

The  Melksham  weavers  ! here  in  every  nook 
Their  wefts  they  spun,  here  revell’d  uncontroll’d, 
And,  like  the  flags  from  Westminster’s  high  roof 
Dependent,  here  their  fluttering  textures  waved. 
Such,  so  adorn’d  the  cell  I mean  to  sing  ! 

Cell  ever  squalid  ! where  the  sneerful  maid 
Will  not  fatigue  her  hand,  broom  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all,  o’er  whose  quiescent  walls 
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Aracline’s  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  subfusk,  and  save  the  expense  of  art. 

Survey  those  walls,  in  fading  texture  clad, 
Where  wandering  snails  in  many  a slimy  path, 
Free,  unrestrain’d,  their  various  journeys  crawl; 
Peregrinations  strange,  and  labyrinths 
Confus’d,  inextricable  ! such  the  clue 
Of  certain  Ariadne  ne’er  explain’d  ! 

Hooks  ! angles ! crooks ! and  involutions  wild ! 
Meantime,  thus  silvered  with  meanders  gay, 

In  mimic  pride  the  snail-wrought  tissue  shines, 
Perchance  of  tabby,  or  of  harrateen, 

Hot  ill  expressive:  such  the  power  of  snails  ! 

Behold  his  chair,  whose  fractured  seat  infirm 
An  aged  cushion  hides ! replete  with  dust 
The  foliaged  velvet,  pleasing  to  the  eye 
Of  great  Eliza’s  reign,  but  now  the  snare 
Of  weary  guest  that  on  the  specious  bed- 
Sits  down  confiding.  Ah  ! disastrous  wight ! 

In  evil  hour  and  rashly  dost  thou  trust 

The  fraudful  couch  ! for  though  in  velvet  cased, 

The  fated  thigh  shall  kiss  the  dusty  floor. 

The  traveller  thus,  that  o’er  Hibernian  plains 
Hath  shap’d  his  way,  on  beds  profuse  of  flowers, 
Cowslip,  or  primrose,  or  the  circular  eye 
Of  daisy  fair,  decrees  to  bask  supine. 

And  see  ! delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 

Or  luscious  noon-day  nap.  Ah  ! much  deceived, 
Much  suffering  pilgrim  ! thou  nor  noon-day  nap 
Nor  sweet  repose  shalt  find;  the  false  morass 
In  quivering  undulations  yields  beneath 
Thy  burden  in  the  miry  gulf  enclos’d  ! 

And  who  would  trust  appearance  ] cast  thine  eye 
Where  mid  machines  of  heterogenous  form 
His  coat  depends,  alas  ! his  only  coat, 

Eldest  of  things ! and  napless,  as  an  heath 
Of  small  extent  by  fleecy  myriads  grazed. 

Not  different  have  I seen  in  dreary  vault 
Display’d  a coffin ; on  each  sable  side 
The  texture  unmolested  seems  entire  ; 

Fraudful,  when  touch’d  it  glides  to  dust  away, 
And  leaves  the  wondering  swain  to  gape,  to  stare, 
And  with  expressive  shrug  and  piteous  sigh 
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Declare  the  fatal  force  of  rolling  years, 

Or  dire  extent  of  frail  mortality. 

This  aged  vesture,  scorn  of  gazing  beaus 
And  formal  cits,  (themselves  too  haply  scorn’d,) 

Both  on  its  sleeve  and  on  its  skirt  retains 
Full  many  a pin  wide  sparkling : for  if  e’er 
Their  well-known  crest  met  his  delighted  eye, 
Though  wrapt  in  thought,  commercing  with  the  sky, 
He,  gently  stooping,  scorn’d  not  to  upraise, 

And  on  each  sleeve,  as  conscious  of  their  use, 
Indenting  fix  them ; nor,  when  arm’d  with  these 
The  cure  of  rents  and  separation  dire, 

And  charms  enormous  did  he  view  dismay’d 
Hedge,  bramble,  thicket,  bush,  portending  fate 
To  breeches,  coat,  and  hose  ! had  any  wight 
Of  vulgar  skill  the  tender  texture  own’d ; 

But  gave  his  mind  to  form  a sonnet  quaint 
Of  Silvia’s  shoe-string,  or  of  Chloe’s  fan, 

Or  sweetly-fashion’d  tip  of  Celia’s  ear. 

Alas  ! by  frequent  use  decays  the  force 
Of  mortal  art ! the  refractory  robe 
Eludes  the  tailor’s  art,  eludes  his  own ; 

How  potent  once,  in  union  quaint  conjoin’d  ! 

See  near  his  bed  (his  bed,  too  falsely  call’d 
The  place  of  rest,  while  it  a bard  sustains, 

Pale,  meagre,  muse-rid  wight ! who  reads  in  vain 
Narcotic  volumes  o’er)  his  candlestick, 

Badiant  machine  ! when  from  the  plastic  hand 
Of  Mulciber,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham, 

The  engine  issued;  now,  alas  ! disguised 
By  many  an  unctuous  tide,  that  wandering  down 
Its  sides  congeal ; what  he,  perhaps,  essays, 

With  humour  forc’d,  and  ill-dissembled  smile, 

Idly  to  liken  to  the  poplar’s  trunk, 

When  o’er  its  bark  the  lucid  amber,  wound 
In  many  a pleasing  fold,  incrusts  the  tree ; 

Or  suits  him  more  the  winter’s  candied  thorn, 

When  from  each  branch,  anneal’d,  the  works  of  frost 
Pervasive,  radiant  icicles  depend  ? 

How  shall  I sing  the  various  ills  that  wait 
The  careful  sonnetteer  ? or  who  can  paint 
The  shifts  enormous  that  in  vain  he  forms 
To  patch  his  paneless  window ; to  cement 
His  batter’d  tea-pot,  ill-retentive  vase ! 
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To  war  with  ruin  ? anxious  to  conceal 
Want’s  fell  appearance,  of  the  real  ill 
Nor  foe  nor  fearful.  Ruin  unforeseen 
Invades  his  chattels ; ruin  will  invade, 

Will  claim  his  whole  invention  to  repair, 

Nor  of  the  gift,  for  tuneful  ends  design’d, 

Allow  one  part  to  decorate  his  song ; 

While  ridicule,  with  ever-pointing  hand, 

Conscious  of  every  shift,  of  every  shift 
Indicative,  his  inmost  plot  betrays, 

Points  to  the  nook,  which  he  his  study  calls, 
Pompous  and  vain  ! for  thus  he  might  esteem 
His  chest  a wardrobe,  purse  a treasury ; 

And  shows,  to  crown  her  full  display,  himself ; 

One  whom  the  pow’rs  above,  in  place  of  health 
And  wonted  vigour,  of  paternal  cot 
Or  little  farm ; of  bag,  or  scrip,  or  staff, 

Cup,  dish,  spoon,  plate,  or  worldly  utensil, 

A poet  fram’d,  yet  fram’d  not  to  repine, 

And  wish  the  cobbler’s  loftiest  site  his  own ; 

Nor,  partial  as  they  seem,  upbraid  the  Fates, 

Who  to  the  humbler  mechanism  join’d 
Goods  so  superior,  such  exalted  bliss  ! 

See  with  what  seeming  ease,  what  labour’d  peace, 
He,  hapless  hypocrite ! refines  his  nail, 

His  chief  amusement ! then  how  feign’d,  how  forc’d, 

That  care-defying  sonnet  which  implies 

His  debts  discharg’d,  and  he  of  half  a-crown 

In  full  possession,  uncontested  right 

And  property ! Yet,  ah  ! whoe’er  this  wight 

Admiring  view,  if  such  there  be,  distrust 

The  vain  pretence ; the  smiles  that  harbour  grief, 

As  lurks  the  serpent  deep  in  flowers  enwreath’d. 
Forewarned,  be  frugal,  or  with  prudent  rage 
Thy  pen  demolish ; choose  the  trustier  flail, 

And  bless  those  labours  which  the  choice  inspired. 
But  if  thou  view’st  a vulgar  mind,  a wight 
Of  common  sense,  who  seeks  no  brighter  name, 

Him  envy,  him  admire,  him,  from  thy  breast, 
Prescient  of  future  dignities,  salute 
Sheriff,  or  mayor,  in  comfortable  furs 
Enwrapp’d,  secure  ; nor  yet  the  laureat’s  crown 
In  thought  exclude  him ! he  perchance  shall  rise 
To  nobler  heights  than  foresight  can  decree. 
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When,  fired  with  wrath  for  his  intrigues,  display’d 
In  many  an  idle  song,  Saturnian  Jove 
V ow’d  sure  destruction  to  the  tuneful  race, 

Appeas’d  by  suppliant  Phoebus,  “ Bards,”  he  said, 

“ Henceforth  of  plenty,  wealth  and  pomp  debarr’d, 
But  fed  by  frugal  cares,  might  wear  the  bay 
Secure  of  thunder.” — Low  the  Delian  bow’d, 

Nor  at  the  invidious  favour  dared  repine. 


THE  RUINED  ABBEY: 

OR,  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

At  length  fair  Peace,  with  olive  crown’d,  regains 
Her  lawful  throne,  and  to  the  sacred  haunts 
Of  wood  or  fount  the  frighted  muse  returns. 

Happy  the  bard  who,  from  his  native  hills, 

Soft  musing  on  a summer’s  eve,  surveys 
His  azure  stream,  with  pensile  woods  enclosed ; 

Or  o’er  the  glassy  surface  with  his  friend 
Or  faithful  fair,  through  bordering  willows  green, 
Wafts  his  small  frigate.  Pear  less  he  of  shouts 
Or  taunts,  the  rhetoric  of  the  watery  crew, 

That  ape  confusion  from  the  realms  they  rule ; 
Fearless  of  these ; who  shares  the  gentler  voice 
Of  peace  and  music ; birds  of  sweetest  song 
Attune  from  native  boughs  their  various  lay, 

And  cheer  the  forest ; birds  of  brighter  plume 
With  busy  pinion  skim  the  glittering  wave, 

And  tempt  the  sun,  ambitious  to  display 
Their  several  merit,  while  the  vocal  flute, 

Or  number’d  verse,  by  female  voice  endear’d. 
Crowns  his  delight,  and  mollifies  the  scene. 

If  solitude  his  wandering  steps  invite 
To  some  more  deep  recess,  (for  hours  there  are 
When  gay,  when  social  minds  to  friendship’s  voice 
Or  beauty’s  charm  her  wild  abodes  prefer,) 

How  pleased  he  treads  her  venerable  shades, 

Her  solemn  courts  ! the  centre  of  the  grove  ! 

The  root-built  cave,  by  far  extended  rocks 
Around  embosom’d,  how  it  soothes  the  soul ! 
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If  scoop’d  at  first  by  superstitious  hands, 

The  rugged  cell  receiv’d  alone  the  shoals 
Of  bigot  minds,  religion  dwells  not  here, 

Yet  virtue  pleas’d  at  intervals  retires : 

Yet  here  may  wisdom,  as  she  walks  the  maze, 

Some  serious  truths  collect,  the  rules  of  life, 

And  serious  truths  of  mightier  weight  than  gold  ! 

I ask  not  wealth ; but  let  me  hoard  with  care, 
With  frugal  cunning,  with  a niggard’s  art, 

A few  fix’d  principles,  in  early  life, 

Ere  indolence  impede  the  search,  explored ; 

Then  like  old  Latimer,  when  age  impairs 
My  judgment’s  eye,  when  quibbling  schools  attack 
My  grounded  hope,  or  subtler  wits  deride, 

Will  I not  blush  to  shun  the  vain  debate, 

And  this  mine  answer ; “ Thus,  ’twas  thus  I thought, 
My  mind  yet  vigorous,  and  my  soul  entire ; 

Thus  will  I think,  averse  to  listen  more 
To  intricate  discussion,  prone  to  stray. 

Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 
My  settled  faith ; my  mind,  with  age  impaired, 

Too  sure  its  own  infirmities  declare. 

But  I am  arm’d  by  caution,  studious  youth, 

And  early  foresight:  now  the  winds  may  rise, 

The  tempest  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar ; 

My  pinnace  rides  in  port,  despoiled  and  worn, 
Shatter’d  by  time  and  storms,  but  while  it  shuns 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  declines  the  deep, 

Sees  the  strong  vessel  fluctuate,  less  secure.” 

Thus  while  he  strays,  a thousand  rural  scenes 
Suggest  instruction,  and  instructing  please. 

And  see  betwixt  the  grove’s  extended  arms 
An  Abbey’s  rude  remains  attract  thy  view, 

Gilt  by  the  mid-day  sun:  with  lingering  step 
Produce  thine  axe,  (for,  aiming  to  destroy 
Tree,  branch,  or  shade,  for  never  shall  thy  breast 
Too  long  deliberate,)  with  timorous  hand 
Remove  the  obstructive  bough ; nor  yet  refuse, 
Though  sighing,  to -destroy  that  fav’rite  pine, 

Rais’d  by  thy  hand,  in  its  luxuriant  prime 
Of  beauty  fair,  that  screens  the  vast  remains. 
Aggrieved,  but  constant  as  the  Roman  sire, 

The  rigid  Manlius,  when  his  conqu’ring  son 
Bled  by  a parent’s  voice,  the  cruel  meed 
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Of  virtuous  ardour  timelessly  displayed ; 

Nor  cease  till,  through,  the  gloomy  road,  the  pile 
Gleam  unobstructed : thither  oft  thine  eye 
Shall  sweetly  wander;  thence  returning,  soothe 
With  pensive  scenes  thy  philosophic  mind. 

These  were  thy  haunts,  thy  opulent  abodes, 

0 superstition  ! hence  the  dire  disease 
(Balanced  with  which  the  famed  Athenian  pest 
Were  a short  headach,  were  the  trivial  pain 
Of  transient  indignation)  seized  mankind. 

Long  time  she  raged,  and  scarce  a southern  gale 
Warm’d  our  chill  air,  unloaded  with  the  threats 
Of  tyrant  Rome ; but  futile  all,  till  she, 

Rome’s  abler  legate,  magnified  their  power, 

And  in  a thousand  horrid  forms  attir’d. 

Where  then  was  truth  to  sanctify  the  page 
Of  British  annals  ? if  a foe  expired, 

The  perjured  monk  suborn’d  infernal  shrieks 
And  fiends  to  snatch  at  the  departing  soul 
With  hellish  emulation : if  a friend, 

High  o’er  his  roof  exultant  angels  tune 
Their  golden  lyres,  and  waft  him  to  the  skies. 

What  then  were  vows,  were  oaths,  were  plighted 
The  sovereign’s  just,  the  subject’s  loyal  pact,  [faith  ? 
To  cherish  mutual  good,  annull’d  and  vain, 

By  Roman  magic,  grew  an  idle  scroll 
Ere  the  frail  sanction  of  the  wax  was  cold. 

With  thee,  Plantagenet !]  from  civil'  broils 
The  land  awhile  respired,  and  all  was  peace. 

Then  Becket  rose,  and,  impotent  of  mind, 

Erom  regal  courts  with  lawless  fury  march’d 
The  church’s  blood-stain’d  convicts,  and  forgave, 

Bid  murderous  priests  the  sovereign  frown  contemn, 
And  with  unhallowed  crosier  bruised  the  crown. 

Yet  yielded  not  supinely  tame  a prince 
Of  Henry’s  virtues ; learn’d,  courageous,  wise, 

Of  fair  ambition.  Long  his  regal  soul, 

Eirm  and  erect,  the  peevish  priest  exil’d, 

And  brav’d  the  fury  of  revengeful  Rome. 

In  vain  ! let  one  faint  malady  diffuse 
The  pensive  gloom  which  superstition  loves, 

And  see  him  dwindled  to  a recreant  groom, 

Rein  the  proud  palfrey  while  the  priest  ascends  ! 

1 Henry  II. 
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Was  Coeur-de-Lion  bless ’d  with  whiter  days  1 
Here  the  cowl’d  zealots  with  united  cries 
Urg’d  the  crusade ; and  see ! of  half  his  stores 
Despoil’d,  the  wretch  whose  wiser  bosom  chose 
To  bless  his  friends,  his  race,  his  native  land. 

Of  ten  fair  sons  that  rode  their  annual  race, 

Not  one  beheld  him  on  his  vacant  throne ; 

While  haughty  Longchamp,1  ’mid  his  livery  files 
Of  wanton  vassals,  spoil’d  his  faithful  realm, 

Battling  in  foreign  fields ; collecting  wide 
A laurel  harvest  for  a pillaged  land. 

O ! dear-bought  trophies  ! when  a prince  deserts 
His  drooping  realm  to  pluck  the  barren  sprays  ! 

When  faithless  John  usurp’d  the  sullied  crown, 
What  ample  tyranny  ! the  groaning  land 
Deem’d  earth,  deem’d  heaven,  its  foe  ! six  tedious  years 
Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  obey’d 
The  papal  interdict ; and  who  obey’d 
The  sov’reign  plunder’d.  O inglorious  days ! 

When  the  French  tyrant,  by  the  futile  grant 
Of  papal  rescript,  claim’d  Britannia’s  throne, 

And  durst  invade ! be  such  inglorious  days 
Or  hence  forgot,  or  not  recall’d  in  vain  ! 

Scarce  had  the  tortured  ear,  dejected,  heard 
Rome’s  loud  anathema,  but  heartless,  dead 
To  every  purpose,  men  nor  wished  to  live 
Nor  dared  to  die.  The  poor  laborious  hind 
Heard  the  dire  curse,  and  from  his  trembling  hand 
Fell  the  neglected  crook  that  ruled  the  plain : 

Thence  journeying  home,  in  every  cloud  he  sees 
A vengeful  angel,  in  whose  waving  scroll 
He  reads  damnation ; sees  its  sable  train 
Of  grim  attendants  pencil’d  by  despair ! 

The  weary  pilgrim  from  remoter  climes 
By  painful  steps  arrived,  his  home,  his  friends, 

His  offspring  left  to  lavish  on  the  shrine 
Of  some  far-honour’d  saint  his  costly  stores, 

Inverts  his  footstep,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  the  barr’d  fane,  and  silent  sheds  a tear. 

The  wretch,  whose  hope  by  stern  oppression  chased 
From  every  earthly  bliss,  still  as  it  saw 
Triumphant  wrong,  took  wing,  and  flew  to  heaven, 
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And  rested  there,  now  mourn’d  his  refuge  lost 
And  wonted  peace.  The  sacred  fane  was  harr’d ; 

A nd  the  lone  altar,  where  the  mourners  throng’d 
To  supplicate  remission,  smoked  no  more : 

While  the  green  weed  luxuriant  round  uprose. 

Some  from  their  deathbed,  whose  delirious  faith 
Through  every  stage  of  life  to  Rome’s  decrees 
Obsequious,  humbly  hoped  to  die  in  peace, 

Now  saw  the  ghastly  king  approach,  begirt 
In  tenfold  terrors ; now  expiring  heard 
The  last  loud  clarion  sound,  and  heaven’s  decree 
With  unremitting  vengeance  bar  the  skies. 

Nor  light  the  grief,  by  superstition  weigh’d, 

That  their  dishonoured  corse,  shut  from  the  verge 
Of  hallowed  earth,  or  tutelary  fane, 

Must  sleep  with  brutes,  their  vassals,  on  the  field, 
Un’neath  some  path,  in  marie  unexorcised  ! 

No  solemn  bell  extort  a neighbour’s  tear ! 

No  tongue  of  priest  pronounce  their  soul  secure, 

Nor  fondest  friend  assure  their  peace  obtain’d  ! 

The  priest,  alas  ! so  boundless  was  the  ill ! 

He,  like  the  flock  he  pillaged,  pined  forlorn ; 

The  vivid  vermeil  fled  his  fady  cheek, 

And  his  big  paunch,  distended  with  the  spoils 
Of  half  his  flock,  emaciate,  groan’d  beneath 
Superior  pride  and  mightier  lust  of  power ! 

’Twas  now  Rome’s  fondest  friend,  whose  meagre  hand 
Told  to  the  midnight  lamp  his  holy  beads 
With  nice  precision,  felt  the  deeper  wound, 

As  his  gull’d  soul  rever’d  the  conclave  more. 

Whom  did  the  ruin  spare  ? for  wealth,  for  power, 
Birth,  honour,  virtue,  enemy  and  friend, 

Sunk  helpless,  in  the  dreary  gulf  involved, 

And  one  capricious  curse  enveloped  all ! 

Were  kings  secure  1 in  tow’ring  stations  born, 

In  flattery  nurs’d,  inured  to  scorn  mankind, 

Or  view  diminish’d  from  their  site  sublime, 

As  when  a shepherd,  from  the  lofty  brow 
On  some  proud  cliff  surveys  his  lessening  flock 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive  scud  the  vale. 

Awhile  the  furious  menace  John  returned, 

And  breathed  defiance  loud.  Alas  ! too  soon 
Allegiance  sickening,  saw  its  sovereign  yield 
An  angry  prey  to  scruples  not  his  own. 
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The  loyal  soldier,  girt  around  with  strength, 

Who  stole  from  mirth  and  wine  his  blooming  years, 
And  seiz’d  the  faulchion,  resolute  to  guard 
His  sovereign’s  right,  impalsied  at  the  news, 

Finds  the  firm  bias  of  his  soul  revers’d 
For  foul  desertion,  drops  the  lifted  steel, 

And  quits  fame’s  noble  harvest,  to  expire 
The  death  of  monks,  of  surfeit  and  of  sloth ! 

At  length,  fatigued  with  wrongs,  the  servile  king 
Drain’d  from  his  land  its  small  remaining  stores 
To  buy  remission.  But  could  these  obtain  ? 

No  ! resolute  in  wrongs  the  priest  obdured, 

Till  crawling  base  to  Rome’s  deputed  slave, 

His  fame,  his  people,  and  his  crown,  he  gave. 

Mean  monarch  ! slighted,  braved,  abhorr’d,  before 

And  now,  appeased  by  delegated  sway, 

The  wily  pontiff  scorns  not  to  recall 
His  interdictions.  Now  the  sacred  doors 
Admit  repentant  multitudes,  prepared 
To  buy  deceit ; admit  obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps : princes ! crawling  to  the  shrine 
Of  sainted  villany ! the  pompous  tomb 
Dazzling  with  gems  and  gold,  or  in  a cloud 
Of  incense  wreath’d,  amidst  a drooping  land 
That  sigh’d  for  bread  | ’tis  thus  the  Indian  clov 
Displays  its  verdant  leaf,  its  crimson  flower, 

And  sheds  its  odours,  while  the  flocks  around, 

Hungry  and  faint  the  barren  sands  explore 
In  vain  ! nor  plant  nor  herb  endears  the  soil. 

Drain’d  and  exhaust  to  swell  its  thirsty  pores, 

And  furnish  luxury — yet,  yet  in  vain 
Britannia  strove ; and  whether  artful  Rome 
Caress’d  or  curs’d  her,  superstition  raged, 

And  blinded,  fetter’d,  and  despoil’d  the  land. 

At  length  some  murderous  monk,  with  poisonous  art, 
Expell’d  the  life  his  brethren  robb’d  of  peace. 

Nor  yet  surceas’d  with  John’s  disastrous  fate 
Pontific  fury:  English  wealth  exhaust, 

The  sequent  reign  beheld  the  beggar’d  shore 
Grim  with  Italian  usurers  prepared 
To  lend,  for  griping  unexampled  hire, 

To  lend — what  Rome  might  pillage  uncontroll’d. 

For  now  with  more  extensive  havoc  raged 
Relentless  Gregory,  with  a thousand  arts, 
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And  each  rapacious,  born  to  drain  the  world ! 

ISTor  shall  the  muse  repeat  how  oft  he  blew 
The  croise’s  trumpet ; then  for  sums  of  gold 
Annull’d  the  vow,  and  bade  the  false  alarm 
Swell  the  gross  hoards  of  Henry  or  his  own : 

Nor  shall  she  tell  how  pontiffs  dared  repeal 
The  best  of  charters  ! dared  absolve  the  tie 
Of  British  kings,  by  legal  oath  restrain’d : 

Nor  can  she  dwell  on  argosies  of  gold 
From  Albion’s  realm  to  servile  shores  convey’d, 
Wrung  from  her  sons,  and  speeded  by  her  kings  ! 
Oh,  irksome  days  ! when  wicked  thrones  combine 
With  papal  craft  to  gull  their  native  land  ! 

Such  was  our  fate  while  Borne’s  director  taught 
Of  subjects  born  to  be  their  monarch’s  prey, 

To  toil  for  monks,  for  gluttony  to  toil, 

For  vacant  gluttony;  extortion,  fraud, 

For  avarice,  envy,  pride,  revenge,  and  shame  ! 

O doctrine  breathed  from  stygian  caves ! exhaled 
From  inmost  Erebus  ! — Such  Henry’s  reign ! 
Urging  his  royal  realm’s  reluctant  hand 
To  wield  the  peaceful  sword,  by  John  ere  while 
Forced  from  its  scabbard,  and  with  burnish’d  lance 
Essay  the  savage  cure,  domestic  war  ! 

And  now  some  nobler  spirits  chas’d  the  mist 
Of  general  darkness.  Gros-tete1  now  adorn’d 
The  mitred  wreath  he  wore,  with  reason’s  sword 
Staggering  delusion’s  frauds ; at  length  beneath 
Rome’s  interdict  expiring  calm,  resign’d 
No  vulgar  soul,  that  dared  to  heaven  appeal ! 

But,  ah  ! this  fertile  glebe,  this  fair  domain, 

Had  well  nigh  ceded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous,  ere  Edward’s  care 
The  lavish  hand  of  deathbed  fear  restrained. 

Yet  was  he  clear  of  superstition’s  taint  ? 

He,  too,  misdeemful  of  his  wholesome  law, 

E’en  he,  expiring,  gave  his  treasured  gold 
To  fatten  monks  on  Salem’s  distant  soil ! 

Yes,  the  third  Edward’s  breast,  to  papal  sway 
So  little  prone,  and  fierce  in  honour’s  cause, 

Could  superstition  quell  U before  the  towers 
Of  haggard  Paris,  at  the  thunder’s  voice 
He  drops  the  sword,  and  signs  ignoble  peace ! 

1 Bishop  of  Lincoln,  called  Malleus  Eomanorum. 
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But  still  tlie  night,  by  Romish  art  diffused, 
Collects  her  clouds,  and  with  slow  pace  recedes ; 
When,  by  soft  Bordeaux’s  braver  queen  approved, 
Bold  Wykliffe  rose  ; and  while  the  bigot  power 
Amidst  her  native  darkness  skulk’d  secure, 

The  demon  vanish’d  as  he  spread  the  day. 

So  from  his  bosom  Cacus  breathed  of  old 
The  pitchy  cloud,  and  in  a night  of  smoke 
Secure,  awhile  his  recreant  life  sustain’d, 

Till  famed  Alcides,  o’er  his  subtlest  wiles 
Yictorious,  cheered  the  ravaged  nations  round. 

Hail,  honour’d  Wykliffe ! enterprising  age  ! 

An  Epicurus  in  the  cause  of  truth  ! 

For  ’tis  not  radiant  suns,  the  jovial  hours 
Of  youthful  spring,  an  ether  all  serene, 

Nor  all  the  verdure  of  Campania’s  vales 
Can  chase  religious  gloom ; ’tis  reason,  thought, 
The  light,  the  radiance,  that  pervades  the  soul, 

And  sheds  its  beams  on  heaven’s  mysterious  way ! 
As  yet  this  light  but  glimmered,  and  again 
Error  prevailed ; while  kings,  by  force  upraised, 
Let  loose  the  rage  of  bigots  on  their  foes, 

And  seek  affection  by  the  dreadful  boon 
Of  licensed  murder.  E’en  the  kindest  prince, 

The  most  extended  breast,  the  royal  Hal ! 

All  unrelenting  heard  the  Lollards’  cry 
Burst  from  the  centre  of  remorseless  flames : 

Their  shrieks  endured  ! O stain  to  martial  praise  ! 
When  Cobham,  generous  as  the  noble  peer 
That  wears  his  honours,  paid  the  fatal  price 
Of  virtue  blooming  ere  the  storms  were  laid ! 

’Twas  thus,  alternate,  truth’s  precarious  flame 
Decayed  or  flourished.  With  malignant  eye 
The  pontiff  saw  Britannia’s  golden  fleece, 

Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons  ! 

Her  verdant  vallies,  and  her  fertile  plains, 

Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateful  sway ! 
Essay’d  his  utmost  art,  and  inly  own’d 
No  labours  bore  proportion  to  the  prize. 

So  when  the  tempter  view’d,  with  envious  eye, 
The  first  fair  pattern  of  the  female  frame, 

All  nature’s  beauties  in  one  form  display’d, 

And  centering  there,  in  wild  amaze  he  stood  ; 
Then  only  envying  Heaven’s  creative  hand, 
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Wish’d  to  his  gloomy  reign  his  envious  arts 
Might  win  this  prize,  and  doubled  every  snare. 

And  vain  were  reason,  courage,  learning,  all, 

Till  power  accede;  till  Tudor’s  wild  caprice 
Smile  on  their  cause ; Tudor  ! whose  tyrant  reign, 
With  mental  freedom  crown’d  the  best  of  kings 
Might  envious  view,  and  ill  prefer  their  own ! 

Then  Wolsey  rose,  by  nature  form’d  to  seek 
Ambition’s  trophies,  by  address  to  win, 

By  temper  to  enjoy — whose  humbler  birth 
Taught  the  gay  scenes  of  pomp  to  dazzle  more. 

Then  from  its  towering  height  with  horrid  sound 
Bush’d  the  proud  abbey : then  the  vaulted  roofs, 
Torn  from  their  walls,  disclosed  the  wanton  scene 
Of  monkish  chastity!  Each  angry  friar 
Crawl’d  from  his  bedded  strumpet,  muttering  low 
An  ineffectual  curse.  The  pervious  nooks, 

That  ages  past  convey’d  the  guileful  priest 
To  play  some  image  on  the  gaping  crowd, 

Imbibe  the  novel  day-light,  and  expose, 

Obvious,  the  fraudful  engin’ry  of  Borne. 

As  though  this  opening  earth  to  nether  realms 
Should  flash  meridian  day,  the  hooded  race 
Shudder,  abash’d  to  find  their  cheats  displayed, 

And,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  pleased  to  wave 
Its  fearful  meed,  resign’d  their  fair  domain. 

Nor  yet  supine,  nor  void  of  rage,  retired 
The  pest  gigantic,  whose  revengeful  stroke 
Ting’d  the  red  annals  of  Maria’s  reign, 

When  from  the  tenderest  breast  each  wayward  priest 
Could  banish  mercy  and  implant  a fiend  ! 

When  cruelty  the  funeral  pyre  upreared, 

And  bound  religion  there,  and  fired  the  base  ! 

When  the  same  blaze,  which  on  each  tortured  limb 
Fed  with  luxuriant  rage,  in  every  face 
Triumphant  faith  appeared,  and  smiling  hope. 

O bless’d  Eliza  ! from  thy  piercing  beam 
Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Borne ; 
Driven  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there, 

Then  with  her  J ames  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 
Henceforth  they  plied  the  long-continued  task 
Of  righteous  havoc,  covering  distant  fields 
With  the  wrought  remnants  of  the  shatter’d  pile, 
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While  through  the  land  the  musing  pilgrim  sees 
A track  of  brighter  green,  and  in  the  midst 
Appears  a mouldering  wall,  with  ivy  crown’d, 
Or  Gothic  turret,  pride  of  ancient  days  ! 

Now  but  of  use  to  grace  a rural  scene, 

To  bound  our  vistas,  and  to  glad  the  sons 
Of  George’s  reign,  reserved  for  fairer  times  ! 


LOYE  AND  HONOUR 

Let  the  green  olive  glad  Hesperian  shores ; 

Her  tawny  citron,  and  her  orange  groves, 

These  let  Iberia  boast : but  if  in  vain 
To  win  the  stranger  plant’s  diffusive  smile 
The  Briton  labours,  yet  our  native  minds, 

Our  constant  bosoms,  these  the  dazzled  world 
May  view  with  envy;  these  Iberian  dames 
Survey  with  fixed  esteem  and  fond  desire. 

Hapless  Elvira!  thy  disastrous  fate 
May  well  this  truth  explain,  nor  ill  adorn 
The  British  lyre : then  chiefly,  if  the  Muse, 

Nor  vain  nor  partial,  from  the  simple  guise 
Of  ancient  record  catch  the  pensive  lay, 

And  in  less  grovelling  accents  give  to  fame. 

Elvira  ! loveliest  maid  ! the  Iberian  realm 
Could  boast  no  purer  breast,  no  sprightlier  mind, 
No  race  more  splendent,  and  no  form  so  fair. 

Such  was  the  chance  of  war,  this  peerless  maid, 

In  life’s  luxuriant  bloom,  enrich’d  the  spoil 
Of  British  victors,  victory’s  noblest  pride  ! 

She,  she  alone,  amid  the  wailful  train 
Of  captive  maids,  assign’d  to  Henry’s  care, 

Lord  of  her  life,  her  fortune,  and  her  fame  ! 

He,  generous  youth  ! with  no  penurious  hand, 
The  tedious  moments,  that  unjoy ous  roll 
Where  freedom’s  cheerful  radiance  shines  no  more, 
Essayed  to  soften ; conscious  of  the  pang 
That  beauty  feels,  to  waste  its  fleeting  hours 
In  some  dim  fort,  by  foreign  rule  restrained, 

Ear  from  the  haunts  of  men  or  eye  of  day  ! 

Sometimes,  to  cheat  her  bosom  of  its  cares, 

Her  kind  protector  number’d  o’er  the  toils 
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Himself  had  worn ; the  frowns  of  angry  seas, 

Or  hostile  rage,  or  faithless  friend,  more  fell 
Than  storm  or  foe ; if  haply  she  might  find 
Her  cares  diminish’d;  fruitless,  fond  essay! 

How  to  her  lovely  hand  with  modest  awe 
The  tender  lute  he  gave ; she,  not  averse, 

Nor  destitute  of  skill,  with  willing  hand 
Call’d  forth  angelic  strains ; the  sacred  debt 
Of  gratitude,  she  said,  whose  just  commands 
Still  might  her  hand  with  equal  pride  obey  ! 

Nor  to  the  melting  sounds  the  nymph  refused 
Her  vocal  art ; harmonious  as  the  strain 
Of  some  imprison’d  lark,  who,  daily  cheer’d 
By  guardian  cares,  repays  them  with  a song, 

Nor  droops,  nor  deems  sweet  liberty  resigned. 

The  song,  nor  artless,  had  she  framed  to  paint 
Disastrous  passion ; how,  by  tyrant  laws 
Of  idiot  custom  sway’d,  some  soft-eyed  fair 
Loved  only  one,  nor  dared  that  love  reveal ! 

How  the  soft  anguish  banish’d  from  her  cheek 
The  damask-rose  full-blown ; a fever  came, 

And  from  her  bosom  forced  the  plaintive  tale  ; 
Then,  swift  as  light,  he  sought  the  love-lorn  maid, 
But  vainly  sought  her,  torn  by  swifter  fate 
To  join  the  tenants  of  the  myrtle  shade, 

Love’s  mournful  victims  on  the  plains  below. 

Sometimes,  as  fancy  spoke  the  pleasing  task, 
She  taught  her  artful  needle  to  display 
The  various  pride  of  spring ; then  swift  upsprung 
Thickets  of  myrtle,  eglantine,  and  rose ; 

There  might  you  see,  on  gentle  toils  intent, 

A train  of  busy  loves ; some  pluck  the  flower, 
Some  twine  the  garland,  some  with  grave  grimace 
Around  a vacant  warrior  cast  the  wreath. 

’Twas  pain,  ’twas  life ! and  sure  to  piercing  eyes 
The  warrior’s  face  depicted  Henry’s  mien. 

Now  had  the  generous  chief  with  joy  perused 
The  royal  scroll,  which  to  their  native  home, 
Their  ancient  rights,  uninjured,  unredeemed, 
Restored  the  captives.  Forth  with  rapid  haste 
To  glad  his  fair  Elvira’s  ear  he  sprung, 

Fired  by  the  bliss  he  panted  to  convey ; 

But  fired  in  vain  ! ah  ! what  was  his  amaze, 

His  fond  distress,  when  o’er  her  pallid  face 
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Dejection  reign’d,  and  from  her  lifeless  hand 
Down  dropt  the  myrtle’s  fair  unfinish’d  flower  ! 
Speechless  she  stood ; at  length  with  accents  faint, 
“ Well  may  my  native  shore,”  she  said,  “ resound 
Thy  monarch’s  praise ; and  ere  Elvira  prove 
Of  thine  forgetful,  flowers  shall  cease  to  feel 
The  fostering  breeze,  and  nature  change  her 
laws!” 

And  now  the  grateful  edict  wide  alarm’d 
The  British  host.  Around  the  smiling  youths, 
Call’d  to  their  native  scenes,  with  willing  haste 
Their  fleet  unmoor,  impatient  of  the  love 
That  weds  each  bosom  to  its  native  soil. 

The  patriot  passion  ! strong  in  every  clime, 

How  justly  theirs  who  find  no  foreign  sweets 
To  dissipate  their  loves  or  match  their  own. 

Not  so  Elvira  ! she,  disastrous  maid  ! 

Was  doubly  captive:  power  nor  chance  could  loose 
The  subtile  bands ; she  loved  her  generous  foe ; 
She,  where  her  Henry  dwelt,  her  Henry  smiled, 
Could  term  her  native  shore  ; her  native  shore 
By  him  deserted,  some  unfriendly  strand, 

Strange,  bleak,  forlorn  ! a desert  waste  and  wild. 

The  fleet  careen’d,  the  wind  propitious  filled 
The  swelling  sails,  the  glittering  transports  waved 
Their  pennants  gay,  and  halcyons’  azure  wing, 
With  flight  auspicious,  skimm’d  the  placid  main. 

On  her  lone  couch  in  tears  Elvira  lay, 

And  chid  the  officious  wind,  the  tempting  sea, 

And  wish’d  a storm  as  merciless  as  tore 
Her  labouring  bosom.  F ondly  now  she  strove 
To  banish  passion ; now  the  vassal  days, 

The  captive  moments,  that  so  smoothly  past, 

By  many  an  art  recall’d ; now  from  her  lute 
With  trembling  fingers  call’d  the  favourite  sounds 
Which  Henry  deign’d  to  praise ; and  now  essayed, 
With  mimic  chains  of  silken  fillets  wove, 

To  paint  her  captive  state ; if  any  fraud 
Might  to  her  love  the  pleasing  scenes  prolong, 

And  with  the  dear  idea  feast  the  soul. 

But  now  the  chief  returned,  prepared  to  launch 
On  ocean’s  willing  breast,  and  bid  adieu 
To  his  fair  prisoner.  She,  soon  as  she  heard 
His  hated  errand,  now  no  more  concealed 
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The  raging  flame,  but  with  a spreading  blush 
And  rising  sigh  the  latent  pang  disclosed. 

“ Yes,  generous  youth  ! I see  thy  bosom  glow 
With  virtuous  transport,  that  the  task  is  thine 
To  solve  my  chains,  and  to  my  weeping  friends, 
And  every  longing  relative,  restore 
A soft-eyed  maid,  a mild,  offenceless  prey  ! 

But  know,  brave  soldier  ! never  youthful  mind, 
Torn  from  the  lavish  joys  of  wild  expense 
B}r  him  he  loathed,  and  in  a dungeon  bound 
To  languish  out  his  bloom,  could  match  the  pains 
This  ill-starr’d  freedom  gives  my  tortured  mind. 

What  call  I freedom  1 is  it  that  these  limbs, 
From  rigid  bolts  secure,  may  wander  far 
From  him  I love  'l  alas,  ere  I may  boast 
That  sacred  blessing,  some  superior  power 
To  mortal  kings,  to  sublunary  thrones. 

Must  loose  my  passion,  must  unchain  my  soul : 

E’en  that  I loathe : all  liberty  I loathe ! 

But  most  the  joyless  privilege  to  gaze 
With  cold  indifference  where  desert  is  love. 

True,  I was  born  an  alien  to  those  eyes 
I ask  alone  to  please ; my  fortune’s  crime ! 

And  ah ! this  flatter’d  form,  by  dress  endeared 
To  Spanish  eyes,  by  dress  may  thine  offend, 

Whilst  I,  ill-fated  maid ! ordained  to  strive 
With  custom’s  load,  beneath  its  weight  expire. 

Yet  Henry’s  beauties  knew  in  foreign  garb 
To  vanquish  me  ! his  form,  howe’er  disguised, 

To  me  were  fatal ! no  fantastic  robe 
That  e’er  caprice  invented,  custom  wore, 

Or  folly  smiled  on,  could  eclipse  thy  charms. 

Perhaps  by  birth  decreed,  by  fortune  placed 
Thy  country’s  foe,  Elvira’s  warmest  plea 
Seems  but  the  subtler  accent  fraud  inspires ; 

My  tenderest  glances  but  the  specious  flowers 
That  shade  the  viper  while  she  plots  her  wound. 
And  can  the  trembling  candidate  of  love 
Awake  thy  fears  1 and  can  a female  breast, 

By  ties  of  grateful  duty  bound,  ensnare  1 
Is  there  no  brighter  mien,  no  softer  smile 
For  love  to  wear,  to  dark  deceit  unknown  1 
Heaven  search  my  soul ! and  if  through  all  its  cells 
Lurk  the  pernicious  drop  of  poisonous  guile, 
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Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  phial’d  wrath 
May  fate  exhaust,  and  for  my  happiest  hour 
Exalt  the  vengeance  I prepare  for  thee  ! 

Ah  me  ! nor  Henry’s  nor  his  country’s  foe, 

On  thee  I gazed,  and  reason  soon  dispell’d 
Dim  error’s  gloom,  and  to  thy  favoured  isle 
Assign’d  its  total  merit,  unrestrained. 

Oh  ! lovely  region  to  the  candid  eye  ! 

’Twas  there  my  fancy  saw  the  virtues  dwell, 

The  loves,  the  graces  play,  and  bless’d  the  soil 
That  nurtured  thee  ! for  sure  the  virtues  form’d 
Thy  generous  breast,  the  loves,  the  graces  plann’d 
Thy  shapely  limbs.  Relation,  birth,  essayed 
Their  partial  power  in  vain ; again  I gazed, 

And  Albion’s  isle  appeared,  amidst  a track 
Of  savage  wastes,  the  darling  of  the  skies ! 

And  thou  by  nature  form’d,  by  fate  assigned, 

To  paint  the  genius  of  thy  native  shore. 

’Tis  true,  with  flowers,  with  many  a dazzling  scene 
Of  burnish’d  plants,  to  lure  a female  eye, 

Iberia  glows ; but,  ah  ! the  genial  sun, 

That  gilds  the  lemon’s  fruit,  or  scents  the  flower, 
On  Spanish  minds,  a nation’s  nobler  boast ! 

Beams  forth  ungentle  influences.  There 
Sits  jealousy  enthroned,  and  at  each  ray 
Exultant  lights  his  slow  consuming  fires. 

Not  such  thy  charming  region;  long  before 
My  sweet  experience  taught  me  to  decide 
Of  English  worth,  the  sound  had  pleased  mine  ear. 
Is  there  that  savage  coast,  that  rude  sojourn, 
Stranger  to  British  worth  1 the  worth  which  forms 
The  kindest  friends,  the  most  tremendous  foes ; 
First,  best  supports  of  liberty  and  love  ! 

No,  let  subjected  India,  while  she  throws 
O’er  Spanish  deeds  the  veil,  your  praise  resound. 
Long  as  I heard,  or  ere  in  story  read 
Of  English  fame,  my  biass’d  partial  breast, 

Wish’d  them  success : and  happiest  she,  I cried, 

Of  women  happiest  she,  who  shares  the  love, 

The  fame,  the  virtues,  of  an  English  lord. 

And  now,  what  shall  I say  \ bless’d  be  the  hour 
Your  fair-built  vessels  touch’d  th’  Iberian  shores: 
Bless’d,  did  I say,  the  time  ? if  I may  bless 
That  loved  event,  let  Henry’s  smiles  declare. 
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Our  hearts  and  cities  won,  will  Henry’s  youth 
Forego  its  nobler  conquest  1 will  he  slight 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  lovelier  spoil  ? 

And  yet  Iberia’s  sons,  with  every  vow 
Of  lasting  faith,  have  sworn  these  humble  charms 
Were  not  excelled;  the  source  of  all  their  pains, 

And  love  her  just  desert,  who  sues  for  love, 

But  sues  to  thee,  while  natives  sigh  in  vain. 

Perhaps  in  Henry’s  eye  (for  vulgar  minds 
Dissent  from  his)  it  spreads  an  hateful  stain 
On  honest  fame  amid  his  train  to  bear 
A female  friend.  Then  learn,  my  gentle  youth  ! 

Not  love  himself,  with  all  the  pointed  pains 
That  store  his  quiver,  shall  seduce  my  soul 
Prom  honour’s  laws.  Elvira,  once  denied 
A consort’s  name,  more  swift  than  lightning  flies 
When  elements  discordant  vex  the  sky, 

Shall,  blushing,  from  the  form  she  loves  retire. 

Yet  if  the  specious  wish  the  vulgar  voice 
Has  titled  prudence,  sways  a soul  like  thine, 

In  gems  or  gold  what  proud  Iberian  dame 
Eclipses  me  ? nox*  paint  the  dreary  storms 
Or  hairbreadth  scapes  that  haunt  the  boundless  deep, 
And  force  from  tender  eyes  the  silent  tear ; 

When  memory  to  the  pensive  maid  suggests 
In  full  contrast  the  safe  domestic  scene 
For  these  resign’d.  Beyond  the  frantic  rage 
Of  conquering  heroes  brave,  the  female  mind, 

When  steel’d  by  love,  in  love’s  most  horrid  way 
Beholds  not  danger,  or  beholding,  scorns. 

Heaven  take  my  life,  but  let  it  crown  my  love  !” 

She  ceased ; and  ere  his  words  her  fate  decreed, 
Impatient,  watch’d  the  language  of  his  eye ; 

There  pity  dwelt,  and  from  its  tender  sphere, 

Sent  looks  of  love,  and  faithless  hopes  inspired. 

“ Forgive  me,  gen’rous  maid  !”  the  youth  return’d, 
“ If  by  thy  accents  charm’d,  thus  long  I bore 
To  let  such  sweetness  plead,  alas  ! in  vain  ! 

Thy  virtue  merits  more  than  crowns  can  yield 
Of  solid  bliss,  or  happiest  love  bestow : 

But  ere  from  native  shores  I plough’d  the  main, 

To  one  dear  maid,  by  virtue,  and  by  charms 
Alone  endeared,  my  plighted  vows  I gave, 

To  guard  my  fate,  whatever  chance  should  wait 
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My  warring  sword : if  conquest,  fame,  and  spoil, 
Graced  my  return,  before  her  feet  to  pour 
The  glittering  treasure,  and  the  laurel  wreath, 
Enjoying  conquest  then,  and  fame  and  spoil: 

If  fortune  frown’d  adverse,  and  death  forbade 
The  blissful  union,  with  my  latest  breath 
To  dwell  on  Medway’s  and  Maria’s  name. 

This  ardent  vow  deep-rooted,  from  my  soul 
No  dangers  tore;  this  vow  my  bosom  fired 
To  conquer  danger,  and  the  spoil  enjoy. 

Her  shall  I leave,  with  fair  events  elate, 

Who  crown’d  mine  humblest  fortune  with  her  love  ? 
Her  shall  I leave,  who  now,  perchance,  alone 
Climbs  the  proud  cliff,  and  chides  my  slow  return  ? 
And  shall  that  vessel,  whose  approaching  sails 
Shall  swell  her  breast  with  ecstasies,  convey 
Death  to  her  hopes,  and  anguish  to  her  soul  ? 

No  ! may  the  deep  my  villain  corse  devour, 

If  all  the  wealth  Iberian  mines  conceal, 

If  all  the  charms  Iberian  maids  disclose, 

If  thine,  Elvira,  thine,  uniting  all ! 

Thus  far  prevail — nor  can  thy  virtuous  breast 
Demand  what  honour,  faith,  and  love,  deny.” 

“ Oh  ! happy  she,”  rejoined  the  pensive  maid, 

“ Who  shares  thy  fame,  thy  virtue,  and  thy  love  ! 
And  be  she  happy  ! thy  distinguish’d  choice 
Declares  her  worth,  and  vindicates  her  claim. 
Farewell,  my  luckless  hopes ! my  flattering  dreams 
Of  rapturous  days  ! my  guilty  suit,  farewell ! 

Yet  fond  howe’er  my  plea,  or  deep  the  wound 
That  waits  my  fame,  let  not  the  random  shaft 
Of  censure  pierce  with  me  th’  Iberian  dames ; 

They  love  with  caution,  and  with  happier  stars. 

And  Oh ! by  pity  moved,  restrain  the  taunts 
Of  levity,  nor  brand  Elvira’s  flame  ; 

By  merit  raised,  by  gratitude  approved, 

By  hope  confirm’d,  with  artless  truth  revealed, 

Let,  let  me  say,  but  for  one  matchless  maid 
Of  happier  birth,  with  mutual  ardour  crown’d. 

These  radiant  gems,  which  burnish  happiness, 

But  mock  misfortune,  to  thy  favourite’s  hand 
With  care  convey ; and  well  may  such  adorn 
Her  cheerful  front,  who  finds  in  thee  alone  . 

The  source  of  every  transport,  but  disgrace 
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My  pensive  breast,  which,  doom’d  to  lasting  woe, 

In  thee  the  source  of  every  bliss  resign. 

And  now,  farewell,  thou  darling  youth ! the  gem 
Of  English  merit ! peace,  content,  and  joy, 

And  tender  hopes,  and  young  desires,  farewell ! 
Attend,  ye  smiling  train  ! this  gallant  mind 
Back  to  his  native  shores ; there  sweetly  smooth 
His  evening  pillow,  dance  around  his  groves, 

And  where  he  treads,  with  violets  paint  his  way: 
But  leave  Elvira ! leave  her,  now  no  more 
Your  frail  companion  ! in  the  sacred  cells 
Of  some  lone  cloister  let  me  shroud  my  shame ; 
There  to  the  matin  bell,  obsequious  pour 
My  constant  orisons.  The  wanton  loves 
And  gay  desires  shall  spy  the  glimmering  towers, 
And  wing  their  flight  aloof : but  rest  confirmed, 
That  never  shall  Elvira’s  tongue  conclude 
Her  shortest  prayer  ere  Henry’s  dear  success 
The  warmest  accent  of  her  zeal  employ.” 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  fair,  whose  artless  mind 
Impartial  scorn’d  to  model  her  esteem 
By  native  customs,  dress,  and  face,  and  air, 

And  manners,  less ; nor  yet  resolved  in  vain. 

He,  bound  by  prior  love,  the  solemn  vow 

Given  and  received,  to  soft  compassion  gave 

A tender  tear ; then  with  that  adieu 

Esteem  could  warrant,  wearied  heaven  with  prayers 

To  shield  that  tender  breast  he  left  forlorn. — 

He  ceased,  and  to  the  cloister’s  pensive  scene 
Elvira  shaped  her  solitary  way. 
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THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH, 

WHEN  A PRISONER  AT  WOODSTOCK,  1554. 

Will  you  hear  how  once  repining 
Great  Eliza  captive  lay, 

Each  ambitious  thought  resigning, 

Eoe  to  riches,  pomp,  and  sway  ?, 
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While  the  nymphs  and  swains  delighted 
Tripp’d  around  in  all  their  pride, 

Envying  joys  by  others  slighted, 

Thus  the  royal  maiden  cried : 

“ Bred  on  plains,  or  born  in  valleys, 

Who  would  hid  those  scenes  adieu  ? 

Stranger  to  the  arts  of  malice, 

Who  would  ever  courts  pursue  ? 

Malice  never  taught  to  treasure, 

Censure  never  taught  to  bear ; 

Love  is  all  the  shepherd’s  pleasure ; 

Love  is  all  the  damsel’s  care. 

How  can  they  of  humble  station 
Yainly  blame  the  powers  above 

Or  accuse  the  dispensation 
Which  allows  them  all  to  love  1 

Love,  like  air,  is  widely  given ; 

Power  nor  chance  can  these  restrain ; 

Truest,  noblest,  gifts  of  heaven  ! 

Only  purest  on  the  plain  !; 

Peers  can  no  such  charms  discover, 

All  in  stars  and  garters  drest, 

As  on  Sundays  does  the  lover, 

With  his  nosegay  on  his  breast. 

Pinks  and  roses  in  profusion, 

Said  to  fade  when  Chloe’s  near ; 

Pops  may  use  the  same  allusion, 

But  the  shepherd  is  sincere. 

Hark  to  yonder  milkmaid  singing 
Cheerly  o’er  the  brimming  pail, 

Cowslips  all  around  her  springing 
Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

Never  yet  did  courtly  maiden 
Move  so  sprightly,  look  so  fair; 

Never  breast  with  jewels  laden 
Pour  a song  so  void  of  care. 
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Would  indulgent  heaven  had  granted 
Me  some  rural  damsel’s  part ! 

All  the  empire  I had  wanted 

Then  had  been  my  shepherd’s  heart. 

Then  with  him  o’er  hills  and  mountains, 
Free  from  fetters,  might  I rove, 

Fearless  taste  the  crystal  fountains, 
Peaceful  sleep  beneath  the  grove. 

Rustics  had  been  more  forgiving, 

Partial  to  my  virgin  bloom ; 

None  had  envied  me  when  living, 

None  had  triumphed  o’er  my  tomb.” 


NANCY  OF  THE  YALE. 

The  western  sky  was  purpled  o’er 
With  every  pleasing  ray, 

And  flocks  reviving  felt  no  more 
The  sultry  heats  of  day ; 

When  from  an  hazel’s  artless  bower, 

Soft  warbled  Strephon’s  tongue ; 

He  bless’d  the  scene,  he  bless’d  the  hour, 
While  Nancy’s  praise  he  sung. 

u Let  fops  with  fickle  falsehood  range 
The  paths  of  wanton  love, 

While  weeping  maids  lament  their  change, 
And  sadden  every  grove : 

But  endless  blessings  crown  the  day 
I saw  fair  Evesham’s  dale  ! 

And  every  blessing  find  its  way 
To  Nancy  of  the  Yale. 

’Twas  from  Avona’s  banks  the  maid 
Diffused  her  lovely  beams, 

And  every  shining  glance  displayed 
The  naiad  of  the  streams. 
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Soft  as  the  wild  duck’s  tender  young, 

That  float  on  Avon’s  tide, 

Bright  as  the  water-lily,  sprung, 

And  glittering  near  its  side : 

Fresh  as  the  bordering  flowers  her  bloom, 
Her  eye  all  mild  to  view ; 

The  little  halcyon’s  azure  plume 
Was  never  half  so  blue. 

Her  shape  was  like  the  reed  so  sleek, 

So  taper,  straight,  and  fair ; 

Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek, 
How  charming  sweet  they  were ! 

For  in  the  winding  vale  retired, 

This  peerless  bud  I found, 

And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspired 
To  fence  her  beauties  round. 

That  nature  in  so  lone  a dell 
Should  form  a nymph  so  sweet ! 

Or  fortune  to  her  secret  cell 
Conduct  my  wandering  feet ! 

Gay  lordlings  sought  her  for  their  bride, 
But  she  would  ne’er  incline : 

‘ Prove  to  your  equals  true,’  she  cried, 

‘ As  I will  prove  to  mine. 

‘ ’Tis  Strephon,  on  the  mountain’s  brow, 
Has  won  my  right  good  will : 

To  him  I gave  my  plighted  vow, 

With  him  I’ll  climb  the  hill.’ 

Struck  with  her  charms  and  gentle  truth, 
I clasp’d  the  constant  fair ; 

To  her  alone  I gave  my  youth, 

And  vow  my  future  care. 

And  when  this  vow  shall  faithless  prove, 
Or  I those  charms  forego, 

The  stream  that  saw  our  tender  love, 

That  stream  shall  cease  to  flow.” 


c c 
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JEMMY  DAWSON. 

WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  EXECUTION, 
IN  THE  TEAR  1745. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 

Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear! 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  hear  a sigh, 

Nor  need  you  blush  to  shed  a tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty  ! peerless  maid  ! 

Do  thou  a pensive  ear  incline ; 

For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe, 

And  pity  every  plaint — but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a gallant  boy, 

A brighter  never  trod  the  plain, 

And  well  he  loved  one  charming  maid, 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid,  she  loved  him  dear ; 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came ; 

And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party’s  hateful  strife 
That  led  the  favour’d  youth  astray, 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appear’d ; 

Oh,  had  he  never  seen  that  day ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 

And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found : 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  truelove’s  cheek, 
When  Jemmy’s  sentence  reach’d  her  ear  ! 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she,  weeping,  said, 

“ O Dawson  ! monarch  of  my  heart ! 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 

For  thou  and  I will  never  part. 
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“ Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a place, 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy’s  woes, 

O George  ! without  a prayer  for  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close. 

“ The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 
Would  crown  a never-dying  flame, 

And  every  tender  babe  I bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver’s  name. 

“ But  though  he  should  be  dragg’d  in  scorn 
To  yonder  ignominious  tree, 

He  shall  not  want  one  constant  friend 
To  share  the  cruel  fate’s  decree.” 

Oh  ! then  her  mourning  coach  was  call’d ; 

The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before  ; 
Though  borne  in  a triumphal  car, 

She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

She  follow’d  him,  prepared  to  view 
The  terrible  behests  of  law, 

And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy’s  woes 
With  calm  and  stedfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face 
Which  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long, 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck 

Bound  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed, 
And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast 
On  which  her  lovesick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart 
She  did  to  every  heart  prefer; 

For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

’Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see, 

But  when  ’twas  moulder’d  into  dust, 

“Yet,  yet,”  she  cried,  “ I follow  thee, 
c c 2 
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“ My  death,  my  death  alone  can  shew 
The  pure,  the  lasting  love  I bore  : 

Accept,  O Heaven  ! of  woes  like  ours, 
And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more.” 

The  dismal  scene  was  o’er  and  pass’d, 
The  lover’s  mournful  hearse  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  hack  her  languid  head, 
And  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 

The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due, 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true. 


A BALLAD. 

From  Lincoln  to  London  rode  forth  our  young  squire, 

To  bring  down  a wife  whom  the  swains  might  admire ; 
But  in  spite  of  whatever  the  mortal  could  say, 

The  goddess  objected  the  length  of  the  way. 

To  give  up  the  opera,  the  park,  and  the  ball, 

For  to  view  the  stag’s  horns  in  an  old  country  hall ; 

To  have  neither  China  nor  India  to  see, 

Nor  a laceman  to  plague  in  a morning — not  she ! 

To  forsake  the  dear  playhouse,  Quin,  Garrick,  and  Clive, 
Who  by  dint  of  mere  humour  had  kept  her  alive ; 

To  forego  the  full  box  for  his  lonesome  abode, 

O heavens  ! she  should  faint,  she  should  die  on  the  road  ! 

To  forget  the  gay  fashions  and  gestures  of  France, 

And  to  leave  dear  Auguste  in  the  midst  of  the  dance, 
And  harlequin,  too  ! — -’twas  in  vain  to  require  it, 

And  she  wondered  how  folks  had  the  face  to  desire  it. 

To  be  sure  she  could  breathe  nowhere  else  than  in  town ; 
Thus  she  talk’d  like  a wit,  and  he  look’d  like  a clown ; 
But  the  while  honest  Harry  despaired  to  succeed, 

A coach  with  a coronet  trailed  her  to  Tweed. 


PIECES  OJT  HUMOUR.— SHENSTONE. 
(A  Ballad.) 
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SONG. 

I told  my  nymph,  I told  her  true, 

My  fields  were  small,  my  flocks  were  few, 
While  faltering  accents  spoke  my  fear, 
That  Flavia  might  not  prove  sincere. 

Of  crops  destroyed  by  vernal  cold, 

And  vagrant  sheep  that  left  my  fold ; 

Of  these  she  heard,  yet  bore  to  hear; 

And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere  1 

How,  chang’d  by  fortune’s  fickle  wind, 
The  friends  I loved  became  unkind ; 

She  heard,  and  shed  a generous  tear ; 

And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere  ? 

How,  if  she  deign’d  my  love  to  bless, 

My  Flavia  must  not  hope  for  dress ; 

This,  too,  she  heard,  and  smiled  to  hear ; 
And  Flavia,  sure,  must  be  sincere. 

Go  shear  your  flocks,  ye  jovial  swains ! 

Go  reap  the  plenty  of  your  plains ; 
Despoiled  of  all  which  you  revere, 

I know  my  Flavia’s  love  sincere. 


THE  LANDSCAPE. 

How  pleased  within  my  native  bowers 
Erewhile  I pass’d  the  day ! 

Was  ever  scene  so  deck’d  with  flowers  ? 
Were  ever  flowers  so  gay  1 

How  sweetly  smiled  the  hill,  the  vale, 
And  all  the  landscape  round  ! 

The  river  gliding  down  the  dale, 

The  hill  with  beeches  crown’d  ! 
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But  now,  when  urg’d  by  tender  woes, 

I speed  to  meet  my  dear, 

That  hill  and  stream  my  zeal  oppose, 
And  check  my  fond  career. 

No  more,  since  Daphne  was  my  theme, 
Their  wonted  charms  I see ; 

That  verdant  hill  and  silver  stream 
Divide  my  love  and  me. 


Ye  gentle  nymphs  and  generous  dames 
That  rule  o’er  every  British  mind ! 

Be  sure  ye  soothe  their  amorous  flames, 
Be  sure  your  laws  are  not  unkind : 

Bor  hard  it  is  to  wear  their  bloom 
In  unremitting  sighs  away, 

To  mourn  the  night’s  oppressive  gloom, 
And  faintly  bless  the  rising  day. 

And  cruel  ’twere  a freeborn  swain, 

A British  youth,  should  vainly  moan, 

Who,  scornful  of  a tyrant’s  chain, 
Submits  to  yours,  and  yours  alone. 

Nor  pointed  spear,  nor  links  of  steel, 
Could  e’er  those  gallant  minds  subdue, 

Who  Beauty’s  wounds  with  pleasure  feel, 
And  boast  the  fetters  wrought  by  you. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Go,  tuneful  bird ! that  gladd’st  the  skies, 
To  Daphne’s  window  speed  thy  way, 
And  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise, 

And  there  thy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear, 

And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song, 

Tell  her  the  sounds  that  soothe  her  ear 
To  Damon’s  native  plains  belong. 
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Tell  her  in  livelier  plumes  array’d, 

The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine  ; 
But  ask  the  lovely  partial  maid 

What  are  his  notes  compared  to  thine ! 

Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beau, 

And  all  his  flaunting  race,  with  scorn, 
And  lend  an  ear  to  Damon’s  woe, 

Who  sings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 


SONG. 

On  every  tree,  in  every  plain, 

I trace  the  jovial  spring  in  vain ; 

A sickly  languor  veils  mine  eyes, 

And  fast  my  waning  vigour  flies. 

Nor  flowery  plain  nor  budding  tree, 

That  smile  on  others,  smile  on  me  ; 

Mine  eyes  from  death  shall  court  repose, 
Nor  shed  a tear  before  they  close. 

What  bliss  to  me  can  seasons  bring  ? 

Or  what  the  needless  pride  of  spring  ? 
The  cypress  bough,  that  suits  the  bier, 
Retains  its  verdure  all  the  year. 

’Tis  true,  my  vine,  so  fresh  and  fair, 
Might  claim  awhile  my  wonted  care ; 

My  rural  store  some  pleasure  yield, 

So  white  a flock,  so  green  a field  ! 

My  friends,  that  each  in  kindness  vie, 
Might  well  expect  one  parting  sigh  ; 
Might  well  demand  one  tender  tear ; 

For  when  was  Damon  insincere  ? 

But  ere  I ask  once  more  to  view 
Yon  setting  sun  his  race  renew, 

Inform  me,  swains ! my  friends ! declare, 
Will  pitying  Delia  join  the  prayer  ? 
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THE  ATTRIBUTE  OF  YENUS. 

Yes,  Fulvia  is  like  Terms  fair, 

Has  all  her  bloom,  and  shape,  and  air ; 
But  still,  to  perfect  every  grace, 

She  wants — the  smile  upon  her  face. 

The  crown  majestic  Juno  wore, 

And  Cynthia’s  brow  the  crescent  bore, 

An  helmet  mark’d  Minerva’s  mien, 

But  smiles  distinguish’d  beauty’s  queen. 

Her  train  was  form’d  of  smiles  and  loves ; 
Her  chariot  drawn  by  gentle  doves ; 

And  from  her  zone  the  nymph  may  find 
’Tis  beauty’s  province  to  be  kind. 

Then  smile,  my  fair  ! and  all,  whose  aim 
Aspires  to  paint  the  Cyprian  dame, 

Or  bid  her  breathe  in  living  stone, 

Shall  take  their  forms  from  you  alona 


SONG. 

When  bright  Roxana  treads  the  green 
In  all  the  pride  of  dress  and  mien, 
Averse  to  freedom,  love,  and  play, 

The  dazzling  rival  of  the  day, 

None  other  beauty  strikes  mine  eye; 
The  lilies  droop,  the  roses  die. 

But  when,  disclaiming  art,  the  fair 
Assumes  a soft  engaging  air, 

Mild  as  the  opening  morn  of  May, 
Familiar,  friendly,  free  and  gay, 

The  scene  improves  where’er  she  goes, 
More  sweetly  smile  the  pink  and  rose. 

O lovely  maid  ! propitious  hear, 

Nor  deem  thy  shepherd  insincere; 

Pity  a wild  illusive  flame, 

That  varies  objects  still  the  same, 

And  let  their  very  changes  prove 
The  never  varied  force  of  love. 
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VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

’Tis  said  that  under  distant  skies, 

Nor  you  the  fact  deny, 

What  first  attracts  an  Indian’s  eyes 
Becomes  his  deity. 

Perhaps  a lily  or  a rose, 

That  shares  the  morning’s  ray, 

May  to  the  waking  swain  disclose 
The  regent  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  a plant  in  yonder  grove, . 

Enrich’d  with  fragrant  power, 

May  tempt  his  vagrant  eyes  to  rove 
Where  blooms  the  sovereign  flower. 

Perch’d  on  the  cedar’s  topmost  bough, 
And  gay  with  gilded  wings, 
Perchance,  the  patron  of  his  vow, 
Some  artless  linnet  sings. 

The  swain  surveys  her  pleased,  afraid, 
Then  low  to  earth  he  bends, 

And  owns  upon  her  friendly  aid 
His  health,  his  life,  depends. 

Vain  futile  idols,  bird  or  flower, 

To  tempt  a votary’s  prayer  ! • 

How  would  his  humble  homage  tower 
Should  he  behold  my  fair  ! 

Yes — might  the  pagan’s  waking  eyes 
O’er  Flavia’s  beauty  range, 

He  there  would  fix  his  lasting  choice, 
Nor  dare,  nor  wish  to  change. 


SONG. 

The  fatal  hours  are  wondrous  near, 

That  from  these  fountains  bear  my  dear; 
A little  space  is  given ; in  vain ; 

She  robs  my  sight,  and  shuns  the  plain. 
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A little  space  for  me  to  prove 
My  boundless  flame,  my  endless  love ; 

And,  like  the  train  of  vulgar  hours, 
Invidious  time  that  space  devours. 

Near  yonder  beach  is  Delia’s  way, 

On  that  I gaze  the  livelong  day ; 

No  eastern  monarch’s  dazzling  pride 
Should  draw  my  longing  eyes  aside. 

The  chief  that  knows  of  succours  nigh, 

And  sees  his  mangled  legions  die, 

Casts  not  a more  impatient  glance 
To  see  the  loitering  aids  advance. 

Not  more  the  schoolboy,  that  expires 
Far  from  his  native  home,  requires 
To  see  some  friend’s  familiar  face, 

Or  meet  a parent’s  last  embrace 

She  comes — but,  ah  ! what  crowds  of  beaus 
In  radiant  bands  my  fair  enclose  ? 

Oh  ! better  hadst  thou  shunn’d  the  green ; 
Oh,  Delia ! better  far  unseen. 

Methinks  by  all  my  tender  fears, 

By  all  my  sighs,  by  all  my  tears, 

I might  from  fortune  now  be  free — 

’Tis  more  than  death  to  part  from  thee ! 


SONG. 


The  lovely  Delia  smiles  again  ! 

That  killing  frown  has  left  her  brow: 
Can  she  forgive  my  jealous  pain, 

And  give  me  back  my  angry  vow  ? 

Love  is  an  April’s  doubtful  day ; 
Awhile  we  see  the  tempest  lower, 
Anon  the  radiant  heaven  survey, 
And  quite  forget  the  flitting  shower. 
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The  flowers,  that  hung  their  languid  head, 
Are  burnished  by  the  transient  rains ; 

The  vines  their  wonted  tendrils  spread, 
And  double  verdure  gilds  the  plains. 

The  sprightly  birds,  that  droop’d  no  less 
Beneath  the  power  of  rain  and  wind, 

In  every  raptured  note  express 
The  joy  I feel — when  thou  art  kind. 


SONG. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  love,  said  I, 

That  melts  my  soul  when  Flavia’s  nigh ; 
Where  wit  and  sense  like  hers  agree, 
One  may  be  pleased,  and  yet  be  free. 

The  beauties  of  her  polished  mind 
It  needs  no  lover’s  eye  to  find ; 

The  hermit  freezing  in  his  cell 
Might  wish  the  gentle  Plavia  well. 

It  is  not  love — averse  to  bear 
The  servile  chain  that  lovers  wear ; 

Let,  let  me  all  my  fears  remove, 

My  doubts  dispel — it  is  not  love — 

Oh  ! when  did  wit  so  brightly  shine 
In  any  form  less  fair  than  thine  ? 

It  is it  is  love’s  subtile  fire, 

And  under  friendship  lurks  desire. 


O’er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  meers, 
And  withered  heaths,  I rove  ; 

Where  tree,  nor  spire,  nor  cot,  appears, 

I pass  to  meet  my  love. 

But  though  my  path  were  damask’d  o’er 
With  beauties  e’er  so  fine, 

My  busy  thoughts  would  fly  before 
To  fix  alone — on  thine. 
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No  fir-crown’d  hills  could  give  delight, 

No  palace  please  mine  eye; 

No  pyramid’s  aerial  height, 

Where  mouldering  monarchs  lie. 

Unmoved,  should  eastern  kings  advance. 
Could  I the  pageant  see  ? 

Splendour  might  catch  one  scornful  glance, 
Not  steal  one  thought  from  thee. 


WINTEE. 

No  more,  ye  warbling  birds ! rejoice: 
Of  all  that  cheer’d  the  plain, 

Echo  alone  preserves  her  voice, 

And  she — repeats  my  pain. 

Where’er  my  lovesick  limbs  I lay 
To  shun  the  rushing  wind, 

Its  busy  murmur  seems  to  say, 

“ She  never  will  be  kind  !” 

The  Naiads  o’er  their  frozen  urns 
In  icy  chains  repine, 

And  each  in  sullen  silence  mourns 
Her  freedom  lost,  like  mine  ! 

Soon  will  the  sun’s  returning  rays 
The  cheerless  frost  control ; 

When  will  relenting  Delia  chase 
The  winter  of  my  soul  1 


THE  SCHOLAE’S  EELAPSE. 

By  the  side  of  a grove,  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 

Where  whispered  the  beech,  and  where  murmured  the  rill, 
I vowed  to  the  muses  my  time  and  my  care, 

Since  neither  could  win  me  the  smiles  of  my  fair. 

Eree  I ranged  like  the  birds,  like  the  birds  free  I sung, 
And  Delia’s  loved  name  scarce  escaped  from  my  tongue ; 
But  if  once  a smooth  accent  delighted  my  ear, 

I should  wish,  unawares,  that  my  Delia  might  hear. 
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With  fairest  ideas  my  bosom  I stored, 
Allusive  to  none  but  the  nymph  I adored ; 
And  the  more  I with  study  my  fancy  refined, 
The  deeper  impression  she  made  on  my  mind. 

So  long  as  of  nature  the  charms  I pursue, 

I still  must  my  Delia’s  dear  image  renew ; 

The  graces  have  yielded  with  Delia  to  rove, 
And  the  muses  are  all  in  alliance  with  love. 


THE  BOSE-BUD. 

“ See,  Daphne  ! see,  Florelio  cried, 

And  learn  the  sad  effects  of  pride ; 

Yon  sheltered  rose,  how  safe  concealed  ! 
How  quickly  blasted  when  revealed  ! 

The  sun,  with  warm  attractive  rays, 

Tempts  it  to  wanton  in  the  blaze ; 

A gale  succeeds  from  eastern  skies. 

And  all  its  blushing  radiance  dies. 

So  you,  my  fair  ! of  charms  divine, 

Will  quit  the  plains,  too  fond  to  shine 
Where  fame’s  transporting  rays  allure, 
Though  here  more  happy,  more  secure. 

The  breath  of  some  neglected  maid 
Shall  make  you  sigh  you  left  the  shade ; 

A breath  to  beauty’s  bloom  unkind, 

As  to  the  rose  an  eastern  wind.” 

The  nymph  replied — ■“  You  first,  my  swain ! 
Confine  your  sonnets  to  the  plain ; 

One  envious  tongue  alike  disarms 
You  of  your  wit,  me  of  my  charms. 

What  is,  unknown,  the  poet’s  skill '? 

Or  what,  unheard,  the  tuneful  thrill  ? 

What,  unadmired,  a charming  mien  ? 

Or  what  the  rose’s  blush  unseen  ?” 
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DAPHNE’S  VISIT. 

Ye  birds ! for  whom  I reared  the  grove, 
With  melting  lay  salute  my  love ; 

My  Daphne  with  your  notes  detain, 

Or  I have  reared  my  grove  in  vain. 

Ye  flowers ! before  her  footsteps  rise, 
Display  at  once  your  brightest  dyes, 

That  she  your  opening  charms  may  see, 

Or  what  were  all  your  charms  to  me  ? 

Kind  zephyr!  brush  each  fragrant  flower; 
And  shed  its  odours  round  my  bower ; 

Or  never  more,  O gentle  wind  ! 

Shall  I from  thee  refreshment  find. 

Ye  streams  ! if  e’er  your  banks  I loved, 

If  e’er  your  native  sounds  improved, 

May  each  soft  murmur  soothe  my  fair, 

Or,  oh  ! ’twill  deepen  my  despair. 

And  thou,  my  grot ! whose  lonely  bounds 
The  melancholy  pine  surrounds, 

May  Daphne  praise  thy  peaceful  gloom, 
Or  thou  shalt  prove  her  Damon’s  tomb. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Adieu,  ye  jovial  youths  ! who  join 
To  plunge  old  care  in  floods  of  wine, 
And,  as  your  dazzled  eyeballs  roll, 
Discern  him  struggling  in  the  bowl. 

Nor  yet  is  hope  so  wholly  flown, 

Nor  yet  is  thought  so  tedious  grown, 
But  limpid  stream  and  shady  tree 
Retain,  as  yet,  some  sweets  for  me. 

And  see,  through  yonder  silent  grove, 
See,  yonder  does  my  Daphne  rove  ! 
With  pride  her  footsteps  I pursue, 
And  bid  your  frantic  joys  adieu. 
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The  sole  confusion  T admire 
Is  that  my  Daphne’s  eyes  inspire ; 
I scorn  the  madness  you  approve, 
And  value  reason  next  to  love. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Yes,  these  are  the  scenes  where  with  Iris  I stray’d, 

But  short  was  her  sway  for  so  lovely  a maid ! 

In  the  bloom  of  her  youth  to  a cloister  she  run, 

In  the  bloom  of  her  graces  too  fair  for  a nun  ! 
Ill-grounded,  no  doubt,  a devotion  must  prove, 

So  fatal  to  beauty,  so  killing  to  love  ! 

Yes,  these  are  the  meadows,  the  shrubs,  and  the  plains, 
Once  the  scene  of  my  pleasures,  the  scene  of  my  pains : 
How  many  soft  moments  I spent  in  this  grove  ! 

How  fair  was  my  nymph  ! and  how  fervent  my  love  ! 

Be  still,  though,  my  heart ! thine  emotion  give  o’er ; 
Remember  the  season  of  love  is  no  more. 

With  her  how  I stray’d  amid  fountains  and  bowers  ! 

Or  loiter’d  behind,  and  collected  the  flowers  ! 

Then  breathless  with  ardour  my  fair  one  pursued, 

And  to  think  with  what  kindness  my  garland  she  view’d  ! 
But  be  still,  my  fond  heart ! this  emotion  give  o’er ; 

Fain  wouldst  thou  forget  thou  must  love  her  no  more. 


SONG.1 

When  first,  Philander,  first  I came 
Where  Avon  rolls  his  winding  stream, 

The  nymphs — how  brisk  ! the  swains — how  gay ! 
To  see  Asteria,  queen  of  May  ! 

The  parsons  round  her  praises  sung ! 

The  steeples  with  her  praises  rung  ! 

I thought — no  sight  that  e’er  was  seen 
Could  match  the  sight  of  Barel’s  Green.  ‘ 

1 With  some  slight  alterations,  under  the  title  of  “ Arno’s  Vale,”  this 
song  is  in  Ritson’s  “ English  Songs  ” attributed  to  Charles  Earl  of 
Middlesex. 
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But  now,  since  old  Eugenio  died — 

The  chief  of  poets,  and  the  pride — 
Now,  meaner  hards  in  vain  aspire 
To  raise  their  voice,  to  tune  their  lyre ; 
Their  lovely  season  now  is  o’er ; 

Thy  notes,  Florelio,  please  no  more, 
Nor  more  Asteria’s  smiles  are  seen, 
Adieu — the  sweets  of  Barel’s  Green ! 


THE  HALCYON. 

Why  o’er  the  verdant  hanks  of  ooze 
Does  yonder  Halcyon  speed  so  fast  1 

’Tis  all  because  she  would  not  lose 
Her  favourite  calm,  that  will  not  last. 

The  sun  with  azure  paints  the  skies, 

The  stream  reflects  each  flowery  spray, 

And,  frugal  of  her  time,  she  flies  ' 

To  take  her  fill  of  love  and  play. 

See  her,  when  rugged  Boreas  blows, 
Warm  in  some  rocky  cell  remain ; 

To  seek  for  pleasure,  well  she  knows, 
Would  only  then  enhance  the  pain. 

u Descend,”  she  cries,  “ thou  hated  shower, 
Deform  my  limpid  waves  to-day, 

Eor  I have  chose  a fairer  hour 
To  take  my  fill  of  love  and  play  !” 

You,  too,  my  Silvia,  sure  will  own 
Life’s  azure  seasons  swiftly  roll, 

And  when  our  youth  or  health  is  flown, 
To  think  of  love  but  shocks  the  soul. 

Gould  Damon  but  deserve  thy  charms, 

As  thou  art  Damon’s  only  theme, 

He’d  fly  as  quick  to  Delia’s  arms 
As  yonder  halcyon  skims  the  stream. 
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WRITTEN  ON  MANY  DIFFERENT  OCCASIONS. 


HE  ARRIVES  AT  HIS  RETIREMENT  IN  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  TAKES  OCCASION  TO  EX- 
PATIATE IN  PRAISE  OF  SIMPLICITY. 

For  rural  virtues,  and  for  native  skies, 

I bade  Augusta’s  venal  sons  farewell ; 

Now  ’mid  the  trees  I see  my  smoke  arise, 

Now  hear  the  fountains  bubbling  round  my  cell. 

0 may  that  genius  which  secures  my  rest 
Preserve  this  villa  for  a friend  that’s  dear  ! 

Ne’er  may  my  vintage  glad  the  sordid  breast, 

Ne’er  tinge  the  lip  that  dares  be  unsincere  ! 

Far  from  these  paths,  ye  faithless  friends  ! depart ; 

Fly  my  plain  board,  abhor  my  hostile  name ! 

Hence  the  faint  verse  that  flows  not  from  the  heart. 
But  mourns  in  labour’d  strains  the  price  of  fame  ! 

0 loved  Simplicity  ! be  thine  the  prize  ! 

Assiduous  Art  correct  her  page  in  vain ! 

His  be  the  palm  who,  guiltless  of  disguise, 

Contemns  the  power  the  dull  resource  to  feign  ! 

Still  may  the  mourner,  lavish  of  his  tears, 

For  lucre’s  venal  meed  invite  my  scorn  ! 

Still  may  the  bard,  dissembling  doubts  and  fears, 

For  praise,  for  flatt’ry  sighing,  sigh  forlorn  ! 

D D 
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Soft  as  the  line  of  lovesick  Hammond  flows, 
’Twas  his  fond  heart  effus’d  the  melting  theme ; 
Ah  ! never  could  Aonia’s  hill  disclose 
So  fair  a fountain  or  so  loved  a stream. 

Ye  loveless  bards  ! intent  with  artful  pains 
To  form  a sigh,  or  to  contrive  a tear  ! 

Forego  your  Pindus,  and  on  other  plains 
Survey  Camilla’s  charms,  and  grow  sincere. 

But  thou,  my  friend ! while  in  thy  youthful  soul 
Love’s  gentle  tyrant  seats  his  awful  throne, 
Write  from  thy  bosom — let  not  art  control 
The  ready  pen  that  makes  his  edicts  known. 

Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  expired,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil  or  our  pen  design’d  ! 

“ Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape,  and  face 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind  !” 

Soft,  whilst  we  sleep  beneath  the  rural  bowers, 
The  loves  and  graces  steal  unseen  away, 

And  where  the  turf  diffus’d  its  pomp  of  flowers, 
We  wake  to  wintry  scenes  of  chill  decay! 

Curse  the  sad  fortune  that  detains  thy  fair ; 
Praise  the  soft  hours  that  gave  thee  to  her  arms 
Paint  thy  proud  scorn  of  every  vulgar  care, 
When  hope  exalts  thee,  or  when  doubt  alarms. 

Where  with  Oenone  thou  hast  worn  the  day, 
Near  font  or  stream,  in  meditation,  rove; 

If  in  the  grove  Oenone  loved  to  stray, 

The  faithful  muse  shall  meet  thee  in  the  grove. 
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ON  POSTHUMOUS  REPUTATION. 

O grief  of  griefs  ! that  envy’s  frantic  ire 
Should  rob  the  living  virtue  of  its  praise ; 

O foolish  muses  ! that  with  zeal  aspire 
To  deck  the  cold  insensate  shrine  with  bays. 

When  the  free  spirit  quits  her  humble  frame, 

To  tread  the  skies  with  radiant  garlands  crown’d ; 
Say,  will  she  hear  the  distant  voice  of  fame  ? 

Or,  hearing,  fancy  sweetness  in  the  sound  1 

Perhaps  e’en  genius  pours  a slighted  lay ; 

Perhaps  e’en  friendship  sheds  a fruitless  tear ; 

E’en  Lyttelton  but  vainly  trims  the  bay, 

And  fondly  graces  Hammond’s  mournful  bier. 

Though  weeping  virgins  haunt  his  favoured  urn, 
Renew  their  chaplets,  and  repeat  their  sighs ; 

Though  near  his  tomb  Sabean  odours  burn, 

The  loit’ring  fragrance  will  it  reach  the  skies  1 

No;  should  his  Delia  votive  wreaths  prepare, 

Delia  might  place  the  votive  wreaths  in  vain ; 

Yet  the  dear  hope  of  Delia’s  future  care 

Once  crown’d  his  pleasures,  and  dispell’d  his  pain. 

Yes — the  fair  prospect  of  surviving  praise 
Can  ev’ry  sense  of  present  joys  excel; 

For  this  great  Hadrian  chose  laborious  days ; 
Through  this,  expiring,  bade  a gay  farewell. 

Shall  then  our  youths,  who  fame’s  bright  fabric  raise, 
To  life’s  precarious  date  confine  their  care  ? 

O teach  them  you  to  spread  the  sacred  base, 

To  plan  a work  through  latest  ages  fair  ! 

Is  it  small  transport,  as  with  curious  eye 
You  trace  the  story  of  each  attic  sage, 

To  think  your  blooming  praise  shall  time  defy  ? 

Shall  waft,  like  odours,  through  the  pleasing  page  1 
D d 2 
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To  mark  the  day  when,  through  the  bulky  tome, 
Around  your  name  the  varying  style  refines  1 
And  readers  call  their  lost  attention  home, 

Led  by  that  index  where  true  genius  shines  ? 

Ah ! let  not  Britons  doubt  their  social  aim, 
Whose  ardent  bosoms  catch  this  ancient  fire ; 
Cold  int’rest  melts  before  the  vivid  flame, 

And  patriot  ardours  but  with  life  expire. 


ON  THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OF  A LEAENED 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

If  proud  Pygmalion  quit  his  cumbrous  frame, 
Funereal  pomp  the  scanty  tear  supplies, 

Whilst  heralds  loud,  with  venal  voice,  proclaim, 

Lo ! here  the  brave  and  the  puissant  lies. 

When  humbler  Alcon  leaves  his  drooping  friends, 
Pageant  nor  plume  distinguish  Alcon’s  bier; 

The  faithful  muse  with  votive  song  attends, 

And  blots  the  mournful  numbers  with  a tear. 

He  little  knew  the  sly  penurious  art, 

That  odious  art  which  fortune’s  favourites  know : 

Formed  to  bestow,  he  felt  the  warmest  heart, 

But  envious  fate  forbade  him  to  bestow. 

He  little  knew  to  ward  the  secret  wound; 

He  little  knew  that  mortals  could  ensnare : 

Virtue  he  knew;  the  noblest  joy  he  found 
To  sing  her  glories,  and  to  paint  her  fair. 

Ill  was  he  skill’d  to  guide  his  wandering  sheep, 

And  unforeseen  disaster  thinn’d  his  fold ; 

Yet  at  another’s  loss  the  swain  would  weep, 

And  for  his  friend  his  very  crook  was  sold. 

Ye  sons  of  wealth  ! protect  the  muses’  train; 

From  winds  protect  them,  and  with  food  supply; 

Ah  ! helpless  they,  to  ward  the  threaten’d  pain, 

The  meagre  famine,  and  the  wintry  sky  ! 
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He  loved  a nymph ; amidst  his  slender  store 
He  dared  to  love,  and  Cynthia  was  his  theme : 

He  breathed  his  plaints  along  the  rocky  shore ; 

They  only  echoed  o’er  the  winding  stream. 

His  njunph  was  fair ! the  sweetest  bud  that  blows 
Revives  less  lovely  from  the  recent  shower ; 

So  Philomel  enamoured  eyes  the  rose ; 

Sweet  bird  ! enamoured  of  the  sweetest  flower. 

He  loved  the  muse ; she  taught  him  to  complain ; 

He  saw  his  tim’rous  loves  on  her  depend : 

He  loved  the  muse,  although  she  taught  in  vain ; 

He  loved  the  muse,  for  she  was  virtue’s  friend. 

She  guides  the  foot  that  treads  on  Parian  floors ; 

She  wins  the  ear  when  formal  pleas  are  vain ; 

She  tempts  patricians  from  the  fatal  doors 
Of  vice’s  brothel  forth  to  virtue’s  fane. 

He  wish’d  for  wealth,  for  much  he  wish’d  to  give  ; 

He  grieved  that  virtue  might  not  wealth  obtain ; 
Piteous  of  woes,  and  hopeless  to  relieve, 

The  pensive  prospect  sadden’d  all  his  strain. 

I saw  him  faint ! I saw  him  sink  to  rest ! 

Like  one  ordained  to  swell  the  vulgar  throng  ; 

As  though  the  virtues  had  not  warned  his  breast, 

As  though  the  muses  not  inspired  his  tongue. 

I saw  his  bier  ignobly  cross  the  plain ; 

Saw  peasant  hands  the  pious  rite  supply : 

The  gen’rous  rustics  mourn’d  the  friendly  swain, 

But  power  and  wealth’s  unvarying  cheek  was  dry! 

Such  Alcon  fell : in  meagre  want  forlorn ! 

Where  were  ye  then,  ye  powerful  patrons  ! where  ? 
Would  ye  the  purple  should  your  limbs  adorn, 

Go  wash  the  conscious  blemish  with  a tear. 
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OPHELIA’S  URN. 

Through  the  dim  veil  of  evening’s  dusky  shade, 
Near  some  lone  fane,  or  yew’s  funereal  green, 
What  dreary  forms  has  magic  fear  surveyed ! 
What  shrouded  spectres  superstition  seen  ! 

But  you,  secure,  shall  pour  your  sad  complaint, 
Nor  dread  the  meagre  phantom’s  wan  array; 
What  none  hut  fear’s  officious  hand  can  paint, 
What  none  but  superstition’s  eye  survey. 

The  glimmering  twilight  and  the  doubtful  dawn 
Shall  see  your  step  to  these  sad  scenes  return : 
Constant,  as  crystal  dews  impearl  the  lawn, 

Shall  Strephon’s  tear  bedew  Ophelia’s  urn. 

Sure  nought  unhallowed  shall  presume  to  stray 
Where  sleep  the  reliques  of  that  virtuous  maid ; 
Nor  aught  unlovely  bend  its  devious  way 
Where  soft  Ophelia’s  dear  remains  are  laid. 

Haply  thy  muse,  as  with  unceasing  sighs 
She  keeps  late  vigils,  on  her  urn  reclin’d, 

May  see  light  groups  of  pleasing  visions  rise, 
And  phantoms  glide,  but  of  celestial  kind. 

Then  Fame,  her  clarion  pendent  at  her  side, 
Shall  seek  forgiveness  of  Ophelia’s  shade ; 

Why  has  such  worth  without  distinction  died  1 
Why,  like  the  desert’s  lily,  bloom  to  fade  ? 

Then  young  Simplicity,  averse  to  feign, 

Shall,  unmolested,  breathe  her  softest  sigh, 

And  Candour  with  unwonted  warmth  complain, 
And  Innocence  indulge  a wailful  cry. 

Then  Elegance,  with  coy  judicious  hand, 

Shall  cull  fresh  flow’rets  for  Ophelia’s  tomb ; 
And  beauty  chide  the  fates’  severe  command, 
That  shewed  the  frailty  of  so  fair  a bloom  ! 
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And  Fancy  then,  with  wild  ungovern’d  woe, 
Shall  her  loved  pupil’s  native  taste  explain ; 
For  mournful  sable  all  her  hues  forego, 

And  ask  sweet  solace  of  the  muse  in  vain ! 

Ah  ! gentle  forms  ! expect  no  fond  relief ; 

Too  much  the  sacred  Nine  their  loss  deplore: 
Well  may  ye  grieve,  nor  find  an  end  of  grief1 — 
Your  best,  your  brightest  favourite  is  no  more. 


HE  COMPARES  THE  TURBULENCE  OF  LOYE 
WITH  THE  TRANQUILLITY  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

TO  MELISSA. 

From  love,  from  angry  love’s  inclement  reign 
I pass  awhile  to  friendship’s  equal  skies ; 

Thou,  gen’rous  maid ! reliev’st  my  partial  pain, 

And  cheer’st  the  victim  of  another’s  eyes. 

’Tis  thou,  Melissa,  thou  deserv’st  my  care ; 

How  can  my  will  and  reason  disagree  1 
How  can  my  passion  live  beneath  despair  ? 

How  can  my  bosom  sigh  for  aught  but  thee  ? 

Ah ! dear  Melissa  ! pleased  with  thee  to  rove, 

My  soul  has  yet  surviv’d  its  dreariest  time ; 

111  can  I bear  the  various  clime  of  love, 

Love  is  a pleasing  but  a various  clime. 

So  smiles  immortal  Maro’s  fav’rite  shore, 

Parthenope,  with  every  verdure  crowned; 

When  dread  Vesuvius’  horrid  caldrons  roar, 

And  the  dry  vapour  blasts  the  regions  round. 

Oh,  blissful  regions  ! oh,  unrivalled  plains  ! 

When  Maro  to  these  fragrant  haunts  retired  ! 

Oh,  fatal  realms,  and  oh  ! accursed  domains, 

When  Pliny  ’mid  sulphureous  clouds  expired. 

So  smiles  the  surface  of  the  treach’rous  main, 

As  o’er  its  waves  the  peaceful  halcyons  play, 

When  soon  rude  winds  their  wonted  rule  regain, 

And  sky  and  ocean  mingle  in  the  fray. 
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But  let  or  air  contend  or  ocean  rave ; 

E’en  hope  subside,  amid  the  billows  tost ; 
Hope,  still  emergent,  still  contemns  the  wave, 
And  not  a feature’s  wonted  smile  is  lost. 


TO  A LADY,  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  BIRDS. 

Come  then,  Dione,  let  us  range  the  grove, 

The  science  of  the  feathered  choirs  explore, 

Hear  linnets  argue,  larks  descant  of  love, 

And  blame  the  gloom  of  solitude  no  more. 

My  doubt  subsides— ’tis  no  Italian  song, 

Nor  senseless  ditty,  cheers  the  vernal  tree: 

Ah  ! who  that  hears  Dione’s  tuneful  tongue, 

Shall  doubt  that  music  may  with  sense  agree  1 

And  come,  my  muse,  that  lov’st  the  silvan  shade, 
Evolve  the  mazes,  and  the  mist  dispel ; 

Translate  the  song ; convince  my  doubting  maid 
No  solemn  dervis  can  explain  so  well 

Pensive  beneath  the  twilight  shades  I sate, 

The  slave  of  hopeless  vows  and  cold  disdain  ! 

When  Philomel  address’d  his  mournful  mate, 

And  thus  I construed  the  mellifluent  strain. 

“ Sing  on,  my  bird  ! — the  liquid  notes  prolong ; 

At  every  note  a lover  sheds  his  tear ; 

Sing  on,  my  bird  ! — ’tis  Damon  hears  thy  song, 

Nor  doubt  to  gain  applause  when  lovers  hear. 

“ He  the  sad  source  of  our  complaining  knows ; 

A foe  to  Tereus  and  to  lawless  love. 

He  mourns  the  story  of  our  ancient  woes ; 

Ah  ! could  our  music  his  complaint  remove ! 

“ Yon  plains  are  governed  by  a peerless  maid; 

And  see,  pale  Cynthia  mounts  the  vaulted  sky ; 

A train  of  lovers  court  the  chequer’d  shade : 

Sing  on,  my  bird  ! and  hear  thy  mate’s  reply. 
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“ Erewhile  no  shepherd  to  these  woods  retired, 
No  lover  bless’d  the  glow-worm’s  pallid  ray; 

But  ill-starred  birds,  that,  listening,  not  admired ; 
Or  listening,  envied  our  superior  lay. 

“ Cheered  by  the  sun,  the  vassals  of  his  power, 
Let  such  by  day  unite  their  jarring  strains, 

But  let  us  choose  the  calm,  the  silent  hour, 

Nor  want  fit  audience  while  Dione  reigns.” 


HE  DESCRIBES  HIS  VISION  TO  AN 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autumnal  skies, 
Pensive  I saw  the  circling  shade  descend ; 

Weary  and  faint  I heard  the  storm  arise, 

While  the  sun  vanished  like  a faithless  friend. 

No  kind  companion  led  my  steps  aright; 

N o friendly  planet  lent  its  glimmering  ray ; 

E’en  the  lone  cot  refused  its  wonted  light, 

Where  toil  in  peaceful  slumber  closed  the  day. 

Then  the  dull  bell  had  given  a pleasing  sound ; 

The  village  cur  ’twere  transports  then  to  hear ; 

In  dreadful  silence  all  was  hushed  around, 

While  the  rude  storm  alone  distress’d  mine  ear. 

As  led  by  Orwell’s  winding  banks  I strayed, 
Where  towering  Wolsey  breathed  his  native  air, 

A sudden  lustre  chased  the  flitting  shade, 

The  sounding  winds  were  hushed,  and  all  was  fair. 

Instant  a grateful  form  appeared  confest ; 

White  were  his  locks,  with  awful  scarlet  crown’d, 
And  livelier  far  than  Tyrian  seemed  his  vest, 

That  with  the  glowing  purple  tinged  the  ground. 

“ Stranger,”  he  said,  “ amid  this  pealing  rain, 
Benighted,  lonesome,  whither  wouldst  thou  stray  ? 
Does  wealth  or  power  thy  weary  step  constrain  1 
Reveal  thy  wish,  and  let  me  point  the  way. 
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“ For  know,  I trod  the  trophied  paths  of  power, 
Felt  every  joy  that  fair  ambition  brings, 

And  left  the  lonely  roof  of  yonder  bower 
To  stand  beneath  the  canopies  of  kings. 

“ I hade  low  hinds  the  towering  ardour  share, 

Nor  meanly  rose  to  bless  myself  alone ; 

I snatch’d  the  shepherd  from  his  fleecy  care, 

And  hade  his  wholesome  dictate  guard  the  throne. 

“ Low  at  my  feet  the  suppliant  peer  I saw; 

I saw  proud  empires  my  decision  wait  ; 

My  will  was  duty,  and  my  word  was  law, 

My  smile  was  transport,  and  my  frown  was  fate.” 

Ah  me  ! said  I,  nor  power  I seek,  nor  gain ; 

Nor  urged  by  hope  of  fame  these  toils  endure ; 

A simple  youth,  that  feels  a lover’s  pain, 

And  from  his  friend’s  condolence  hopes  a cure. 

He,  the  dear  youth  ! to  whose  abodes  I roam, 

Nor  can  mine  honours  nor  my  fields  extend; 

Yet  for  his  sake  I leave  my  distant  home, 

Which  oaks  embosom,  and  which  hills  defend. 

Beneath  that  home  I scorn  the  wintry  wind ; 

The  spring  to  shade  me  robes  her  fairest  tree  ! 

And  if  a friend  my  grass-grown  threshold  find, 

Oh  how  my  lonely  cot  resounds  with  glee  ! 

Yet,  though  averse  to  gold  in  heaps  amass’d, 

I wish  to  bless,  I languish  to  bestow ; 

And  though  no  friend  to  fame’s  ohstrep’rous  blast, 
Still  to  her  dulcet  murmurs  not  a foe. 

Too  proud  with  servile  tone  to  deign  address ; 

Too  mean  to  think  that  honours  are  my  due ; 

Yet  should  some  patron  yield  my  stores  to  bless, 

I sure  should  deem  my  boundless  thanks  were  few. 

But  tell  me,  thou,  that  like  a meteor’s  fire 
Shot  blazing  forth,  disdaining  dull  degrees, 

Should  I to  wealth,  to  fame,  to  power,  aspire, 

Must  I not  pass  more  rugged  paths  than  these  % 
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Must  I not  groan  beneath  a guilty  load, 

Praise  him  I scorn,  and  him  I love  betray  1 
Does  not  felonious  envy  bar  the  road  1 
Or  falsehood’s  treach’rous  foot  beset  the  way  ? 

Say,  should  I pass  through  favour’s  crowded  gate, 
Must  not  fair  truth  inglorious  wait  behind  ? 
Whilst  I approach  the  glitt’ring  scenes  of  state, 
My  best  companion  no  admittance  find  1 

Nursed  in  the  shades  by  Freedom’s  lenient  care, 
Shall  I the  rigid  sway  of  fortune  own  ? 

Taught  by  the  voice  of  pious  Truth,  prepare 
To  spurn  an  altar,  and  adore  a throne  1 

And  when  proud  fortune’s  ebbing  tide  recedes, 
And  when  it  leaves  me  no  unshaken  friend, 

Shall  I not  weep  that  e’er  I left  the  meads, 

Which  oaks  embosom,  and  which  hills  defend  ? 

Oh  ! if  these  ills  the  price  of  power  advance, 
Check  not  my  speed  where  social  joys  invite  ! 

The  troubled  vision  cast  a mournful  glance, 

And,  sighing,  vanish’d  in  the  shades  of  night. 


HE  DESCRIBES  HIS  EARLY  LOYE  OF  POETRY, 
AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  POPE. 

Ah  me  ! what  envious  magic  thins  my  fold  ? 

What  mutter’d  spell  retards  their  late  increase  ? 

Such  less’ning  fleeces  must  the  swain  behold, 

That  e’er  witn  Doric  pipe  essays  to  please. 

I saw  my  friends  in  evening  circles  meet ; 

I took  my  vocal  reed,  and  tuned  my  lay ; 

I heard  them  say  my  vocal  reed  was  sweet : 

Ah,  fool ! to  credit  what  I heard  them  say. 

Ill-fated  bard  ! that  seeks  his  skill  to  show, 

Then  courts  the  judgment  of  a friendly  ear; 

Not  the  poor  vet’ran,  that  permits  his  foe 
To  guide  his  doubtful  step,  has  more  to  fear. 
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Nor  could  my  Graves  mistake  the  critic’s  laws, 

Till  pious  friendship  mark’d  the  pleasing  way : 
Welcome  such  terror ! ever  bless’d  the  cause ! 

E’en  though  it  led  me  boundless  leagues  astray. 

Couldst  thou  reprove  me,  when  I nursed  the  flame 
On  list’ning  Cherwell’s  osier  banks  reclined  1 
While  foe  to  fortune,  unseduced  by  fame, 

I soothed  the  bias  of  a careless  mind  1 

Youth’s  gentle  kindred,  health  and  love,  were  met; 
What  though  in  Alma’s  guardian  arms  I played  ! 
How  shall  the  muse  those  vacant  hours  forget  ? 

Or  deem  that  bliss  by  solid  cares  repaid  ? 

Thou  know’st  how  transport  thrills  the  tender  breast, 
Where  love  and  fancy  fix  their  op’ning  reign ; 

How  nature  shines,  in  livelier  colours  dress’d, 

To  bless  their  union,  and  to  grace  their  train. 

So  first  when  Phoebus  met  the  Cyprian  queen, 

And  favour’d  Rhodes  beheld  their  passion  crown’d, 
Unusual  flowers  enriched  the  painted  green, 

And  swift  spontaneous  roses  blush’d  around. 

Now  sadly  lorn,  from  Twickenham’s  widow’d  bower 
The  drooping  muses  take  their  casual  way, 

And  where  they  stop,  a flood  of  tears  they  pour ; 

And  where  they  weep,  no  more  the  fields  are  gay. 

Where  is  the  dappled  pink,  the  sprightly  rose  ? 

The  cowslip’s  golden  cup  no  more  I see : 

Hark  and  discoloured  every  flower  that  blows, 

To  form  the  garland,  Elegy  ! for  thee — 

Enough  of  tears  has  wept  the  virtuous  dead  ; 

Ah  ! might  we  now  the  pious  rage  control ! 

Hush’d  be  my  grief  ere  every  smile  be  fled, 

Ere  the  deep-swelling  sigh  subvert  the  soul ! 

If  near  some  trophy  spring  a stripling  bay, 

Pleased  we  behold  the  graceful  umbrage  rise, 

But  soon  too  deep  it  works  its  baneful  way, 

And  low  on  earth  the  prostrate  ruin  lies.1 

1 If  the  bay-tree  is  planted  too  near  the  walls  of  an  edifice,  its  roots 
will  work  their  way  underneath,  till  they  destroy  the  foundation. 
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HE  DESCRIBES  HIS  DISINTERESTEDNESS 
TO  A FRIEND. 

I ne’er  must  tinge  my  lip  with  Celtic  wines  : 

The  pomp  of  India  must  I ne’er  display; 

Nor  boast  the  produce  of  Peruvian  mines, 

Nor  with  Italian  sounds  deceive  the  day. 

Down  yonder  brook  my  crystal  beverage  flows 
My  grateful  sheep  their  annual  fleeces  bring; 

Fair  in  my  garden  buds  the  damask  rose, 

And  from  my  grove  I hear  the  thrushes  sing. 

My  fellow  swains  ! avert  your  dazzled  eyes  ; 

In  vain  allured  by  glitt’ring  spoils  they  rove ; 

The  fates  ne’er  meant  them  for  the  shepherd’s  prize, 
Yet  gave  them  ample  recompence  in  love. 

They  gave  you  vigour  from  your  parents’  veins ; 

They  gave  you  toils,  but  toils  your  sinews  brace ; 

They  gave  you  nymphs  that  own  their  amorous  pains ; 
And  shades,  the  refuge  of  the  gentle  race. 

To  carve  your  loves,  to  paint  your  mutual  flames, 

See  ! polish’d  fair,  the  beech’s  friendly  rind  ! 

To  sing  soft  carols  to  your  lovely  dames, 

See  vocal  grots  and  echoing  vales  assign’d  ! 

Wouldst  thou,  my  Strephon ! Love’s  delighted  slave  ! 
Though  sure  the  wreaths  of  chivalry  to  share, 

Forego  the  ribband  thy  Matilda  gave, 

And,  giving,  bade  thee  in  remembrance  wear  1 

111  fare  my  peace,  but  every  idle  toy, 

If  to  my  mind  my  Delia’s  form  it  brings, 

Has  truer  worth,  imparts  sincerer  joy, 

Than  all  that  bears  the  radiant  stamp  of  kings. 

0 my  soul  weeps,  my  breast  with  anguish  bleeds, 
When  love  deplores  the  tyrant  power  of  gain  ! 
Disdaining  riches  as  the  futile  weeds, 

1 rise  superior,  and  the  rich  disdain. 
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Oft  from  the  stream,  slow-wand’ring  down  the  glade, 
Pensive  I hear  the  nuptial  peal  rebound ! 

“ Some  miser  weds,”  I cry,  “ the  captive  maid, 

And  some  fond  lover  sickens  at  the  sound.” 

Not  Somerville,  the  muse’s  friend  of  old, 

Though  now  exalted  to  yon  ambient  sky, 

So  shunned  a soul  distained  with  earth  and  gold, 

So  loved  the  pure,  the  generous  breast,  as  I. 

Scorned  be  the  wretch  that  quits  his  genial  bowl, 
His  loves,  his  friendships,  e’en  his  self  resigns ; 
Perverts  the  sacred  instinct  of  his  soul, 

And  to  a ducat’s  dirty  sphere  confines. 

But  come,  my  friend  ! with  taste,  with  science,  blest, 
Ere  age  impair  me,  and  ere  gold  allure  : 

Restore  thy  dear  idea  to  my  breast 
The  rich  deposit  shall  the  shrine  secure. 

Let  others  toil  to  gain  the  sordid  ore, 

The  charms  of  independence  let  us  sing  : 

Bless’d  with  thy  friendship,  can  I wish  for  more  ? 

I’ll  spurn  the  boasted  wealth  of  Lydia’s  king. 


TO  FORTUNE, 

SUGGESTING  HIS  MOTIVE  FOR  REPINING  AT  HER 
DISPENSATIONS. 

Ask  not  the  cause  why  this  rebellious  tongue 
Loads  -with  fresh  curses  thy  detested  sway ; 

Ask  not,  thus  branded  in  my  softest  song, 

Why  stands  the  flattered  name  which  all  obey  1 

’Tis  not  that  in  my  shed  I lurk  forlorn, 

Nor  see  my  roof  on  Parian  columns  rise; 

That  on  this  breast  no  mimic  star  is  borne, 
Revered,  ah  ! more  than  those  that  light  the  skies. 

’Tis  not  that  on  the  turf  supinely  laid, 

I sing  or  pipe,  but  to  the  flocks  that  graze  ; 

And,  all  inglorious,  in  the  lonesome  shade 
My  finger  stiffens,  and  my  voice  decays. 
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Not  that  my  fancy  mourns  thy  stern  command, 
When  many  an  embryo  dome  is  lost  in  air  ; 

While  guardian  Prudence  checks  my  eager  hand, 
And,  ere  the  turf  is  broken,  cries,  “ Forbear : 

“ Forbear,  vain  youth  ! be  cautious,  weigh  thy  gold, 
Nor  let  yon  rising  column  more  aspire  : 

Ah  ! better  dwell  in  ruins,  than  behold 
Thy  fortunes  mould’ring,  and  thy  domes  entire. 

“ Honorio  built,  but  dared  my  laws  defy ; 

He  planted,  scornful  of  my  sage  commands ; 

The  peach’s  vernal  bud  regaled  his  eye, 

The  fruitage  ripened  for  more  frugal  hands.” 

See  the  small  stream,  that  pours  its  murmuring  tide 
O’er  some  rough  rock,  that  would  its  wealth  display, 
Displays  it  aught  but  penury  and  pride  ? 

Ah  ! construe  wisely  what  such  murmurs  say. 

How  would  some  flood,  with  ampler  treasures  blest, 
Disdainful  view  the  scantling  drops  distil ! 

How  must  Velino1  shake  his  reedy  crest! 

How  every  cygnet  mock  the  boastive  rill ! 

Fortune ! I yield  ; and  see,  I give  the  sign ; 

At  noon  the  poor  mechanic  wanders  home, 

Collects  the  square,  the  level,  and  the  line, 

And  with  retorted  eye  forsakes  the  dome. 

Yes,  I can  patient  view  the  shadeless  plains; 

Can  unrepining  leave  the  rising  wall ; 

Check  the  fond  love  of  art  that  fired  my  veins, 

And  my  warm  hopes  in  full  pursuit  recall. 

Descend,  ye  storms  ! destroy  my  rising  pile ; 

Loosed  be  the  whirlwind’s  unremitting  sway; 
Contented  I,  although  the  gazer  smile 
To  see  it  scarce  survive  a winter’s  day. 

Let  some  dull  dotard  bask  in  thy  gay  shrine, 

As  in  the  sun  regales  his  wanton  herd ; 

Guiltless  of  envy,  why  should  I repine 

That  his  rude  voice,  his  grating  reed’s,  preferr’d  ? 

1 A river  in  Italy,  that  falls  one  hundred  yards  perpendicular. 
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Let  him  exult,  with  boundless  wealth  supplied, 
Mine  and  the  swain’s  reluctant  homage  share ; 
But,  ah  ! his  tawdry  shepherdess’s  pride, 

Gods ! must  my  Delia,  must  my  Delia,  bear  ? 

Must  Delia’s  softness,  elegance,  and  ease, 
Submit  to  Marian’s  dress  1 to  Marian’s  gold  1 
Must  Marian’s  robe  from  distant  India  please  ? 
The  simple  fleece  my  Delia’s  limbs  enfold  ? 

“ Yet  sure  on  Delia  seems  the  russet  fair; 

Ye  glitt’ring  daughters  of  disguise  adieu  !” 

So  talk  the  wise,  who  judge  of  shape  and  air, 
But  will  the  rural  thane  decide  so  true  ? 

Ah  ! what  is  native  worth  esteemed  of  clowns  1 
’Tis  thy  false  glare,  0 fortune  ! thine  they  see : 
’Tis  for  my  Delia’s  sake  I dread  thy  frowns, 
And  my  last  gasp  shall  curses  breathe  on  thee. 


HE  COMPLAINS  HOW  SOON  THE  PLEASING 
NOVELTY  OF  LOYE  IS  OYEE. 

Ah  me  ! my  friend  ! it  will  not,  will  not  last ! 

This  fairy  scene,  that  cheats  our  youthful  eyes  ! 

The  charm  dissolves ; the’  aerial  music’s  past ; 

The  banquet  ceases,  and  the  vision  flies. 

Where  are  the  splendid  forms,  the  rich  perfumes, 
Where  the  gay  tapers,  where  the  spacious  dome  ? 
Vanish’d  the  costly  pearls,  the  crimson  plumes, 

And  we,  delightless,  left  to  wander  home  ! 

Yain  now  are  books,  the  sage’s  wisdom  vain  ! 

What  has  the  world  to  bribe  our  steps  astray ! 

Ere  reason  learns  by  studied  laws  to  reign, 

The  weaken’d  passions,  self-subdued,  obey. 

Scarce  has  the  sun  seven  annual  courses  roll’d. 

Scarce  shown  the  whole  that  fortune  can  supply, 

Since  not  the  miser  so  caress’d  his  gold 
As  I,  for  what  it  gave,  was  heard  to  sigh. 
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On  the  world’s  stage  I wish’d  some  sprightly  part, 

To  deck  my  native  fleece  with  tawdry  lace  ! 

’Twas  life,  ’twas  taste,  and — oh  ! my  foolish  heart ! 
Substantial  joy  was  fix’d  in  power  and  place. 

And  you,  ye  works  of  art ! allured  mine  eye, 

The  breathing  picture  and  the  living  stone : 

“ Though  gold,  though  splendour,  heaven  and  fate  deny, 
Yet  might  I call  one  Titian  stroke  my  own  !” 

Smit  with  the  charms  of  fame,  whose  lovely  spoil, 

The  wreath,  the  garland,  fire  the  poet’s  pride, 

I trimm’d  my  lamp,  consumed  the  midnight  oil — 

But  soon  the  paths  of  health  and  fame  divide ! 

Oft,  too,  I prayed ; ’twas  nature  form’d  the  prayer, 

To  grace  my  native  scenes,  my  rural  home ; 

To  see  my  trees  express  their  planter’s  care, 

And  gay,  on  Attic  models,  raise  my  dome. 

But  now  ’tis  o’er,  the  dear  delusion’s  o’er; 

A stagnant  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul ; 

A fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

I scorn  the  palm  before  I reach  the  goal. 

0 youth  ! enchanting  stage,  profusely  bless’d ! 

Bless  e’en  obstrusive  courts  the  frolic  mind ; 

Of  health  neglectful,  yet  by  health  caress’d, 

Careless  of  favour,  yet  secure  to  find. 

Then  glows  the  breast  as  op’ning  roses  fair ; 

More  free,  more  vivid,  than  the  linnet’s  wing; 

Honest  as  light,  transparent  e’en  as  air, 

Tender  as  buds,  and  lavish  as  the  spring. 

Not  all  the  force  of  manhood’s  active  might, 

Not  all  the  craft  to  subtle  age  assigned, 

Not  science  shall  extort  that  dear  delight, 

Which  gay  delusion  gave  the  tender  mind. 

Adieu,  soft  raptures  ! transports  void  of  care  ! 

Parent  of  raptures,  dear  deceit ! adieu ; 

And  you,  her  daughters,  pining  with  despair, 

Why,  why  so  soon  her  fleeting  steps  pursue  ? 

EE 
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Tedious  again  to  curse  the  drizzling  day ! 

Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracks  of  snow  ! 

Or,  soothed  by  vernal  airs,  again  survey 

The  self-same  hawthorns  bud,  and  cowslips  blow  ! 

O life  ! how  soon  of  ev’ry  bliss  forlorn ! 

We  start  false  joys,  and  urge  the  devious  race ; 

A tender  prey ; that  cheers  our  youthful  morn, 
Then  sinks  untimely,  and  defrauds  the  chase. 


HIS  RECANTATION. 

No  more  the  muse  obtrudes  her  thin  disguise, 

No  more  with  awkward  fallacy  complains 

How  ev’ry  fervour  from  my  bosom  flies, 

And  reason  in  her  lonesome  palace  reigns. 

Ere  the  chill  winter  of  our  days  arrive, 

No  more  she  paints  the  breast  from  passion  free ; 

I feel,  I feel  one  loit’ring  wish  survive, 

Ah  ! need  I,  Florio,  name  that  wish  to  thee  1 

The  star  of  Yenus  ushers  in  the  day, 

The  first,  the  loveliest  of  the  train  that  shine  ! 

The  star  of  Yenus  lends  her  brightest  ray, 

When  other  stars  their  friendly  beams  resign. 

Still  in  my  breast  one  soft  desire  remains, 

Pure  as  that  star,  from  guilt,  from  interest,  free : 

Has  gentle  Delia  tripp’d  across  the  plains, 

And  need  I,  Elorio,  name  that  wish  to  thee  1 

While,  cloyed  to  find  the  scenes  of  life  the  same, 

I tune  with  careless  hand  my  languid  lays, 

Some  secret  impulse  wakes  my  former  flame, 

And  fires  my  strain  with  hopes  of  brighter  days. 

I slept  not  long  beneath  yon  rural  bowers, 

And,  lo  ! my  crook  with  flowers  adorned  I see : 

Has  gentle  Delia  bound  my  crook  with  flowers, 
And  need  I,  Florio,  name  my  hopes  to  thee  l 
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TO  A FRIEND, 

ON  SOME  SLIGHT  OCCASION  ESTRANGED  FROM  HIM. 

Health  to  my  friend,  and  many  a cheerful  day ! 

Around  his  seat  may  peaceful  shades  abide ! 

Smooth  flow  the  minutes,  fraught  with  smiles,  away, 
And  till  they  crown  our  union,  gently  glide  ! 

Ah  me  ! too  swiftly  fleets  our  vernal  bloom  ! 

Lost  to  our  wonted  friendship,  lost  to  joy ! 

Soon  may  thy  breast  the  cordial  wish  resume, 

Ere  wintry  doubt  its  tender  warmth  destroy ! 

Say,  were  it  ours,  by  fortune’s  wild  command, 

By  chance  to  meet  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

Wouldst  thou  reject  thy  Damon’s  plighted  hand  1 
Wouldst  thou  with  scorn  thy  once-loved  friend  disown  1 

Life  is  that  stranger  land,  that  alien  clime ; 

Shall  kindred  souls  forego  their  social  claim  ? 
Launch’d  in  the  vast  abyss  of  space  and  time, 

Shall  dark  suspicion  quench  the  gen’rous  flame  ? 

Myriads  of  souls,  that  knew  one  parent  mould, 

See  sadly  sever’d  by  the  laws  of  chance ! 

Myriads,  in  time’s  perennial  list  enroll’d, 

Forbid  by  fate  to  change  one  transient  glance  ! 

But  we  have  met — where  ills  of  ev’ry  form, 

Where  passions  rage,  and  hurricanes  descend ; 

Say,  shall  we  nurse  the  rage,  assist  the  storm, 

And  guide  them  to  the  bosom — of  a friend  ? 

Yes,  we  have  met — thro’  rapine,  fraud,  and  wrong: 
Might  our  joint  aid  the  paths  of  peace  explore: 

Why  leave  thy  friend  amid  the  boist’rous  throng, 

Ere  death  divide  us,  and  we  part  no  more  ? 

For,  oh  ! pale  sickness  warns  thy  friend  away ; 

For  me  no  more  the  vernal  roses  bloom  ! 

I see  stern  fate  his  ebon  wand  display, 

And  point  the  wither’d  regions  of  the  tomb. 
e e 2 
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Then  the  keen  anguish  from  thine  eye  shall  start, 
Sad  as  thou  followest  my  untimely  bier ; 

“ Fool  that  I was — if  friends  so  soon  must  part, 
To  let  suspicion  intermix  a fear.” 


TO  LOBD  TEMPLE, 

DECLINING  AN  INVITATION  TO  VISIT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 
HE  TAKES  OCCASION  TO  INTIMATE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
HIS  OWN. 

While  others,  lost  to  friendship,  lost  to  love, 

Waste  their  best  minutes  on  a foreign  strand, 

Be  mine  with  British  nymph  or  swain  to  rove, 

And  court  the  genius  of  my  native  land. 

Deluded  youth  ! that  quits  these  verdant  plains, 

To  catch  the  follies  of  an  alien  soil ! 

To  win  the  vice  his  genuine  soul  disdains, 

Eeturn  exultant,  and  import  the  spoil ! 

In  vain  he  boasts  of  his  detested  prize ; 

No  more  it  blooms,  to  British  climes  conveyed ; 

Cramp’d  by  the  impulse  of  ungenial  skies, 

See  its  fresh  vigour  in  a moment  fade ; 

Th’  exotic  folly  knows  its  native  clime, 

An  awkward  stranger  if  we  waft  it  o’er ; 

Why  then  these  toils,  this  costly  waste  of  time, 

To  spread  soft  poison  on  our  happy  shore  ? 

I covet  not  the  pride  of  foreign  looms ; 

In  search  of  foreign  modes  I scorn  to  rove ; 

Nor  for  the  worthless  bird  of  brighter  plumes 
Would  change  the  meanest  warbler  of  my  grove. 

No  distant  clime  shall  servile  airs  impart, 

Or  form  these  limbs  with  pliant  ease  to  play ; 

Trembling  I view  the  Gaul’s  illusive  art, 

That  steals  my  loved  rusticity  away. 
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’Tis  long  since  Freedom  fled  th’  Hesperian  clime, 
Her  citron  groves,  her  flower-embroidered  shore ; 
She  saw  the  British  oak  aspire  sublime, 

And  soft  Campania’s  olive  charms  no  more. 

Let  partial  suns  mature  the  western  mine, 

To  shed  its  lustre  o’er  th’  Iberian  maid ; 

Mien,  beauty,  shape,  O native  soil ! are  thine ; 

Thy  peerless  daughters  ask  no  foreign  aid. 

Let  Ceylon’s  envied  plant1  perfume  the  seas, 

Till  torn  to  season  the  Batavian  bowl ; 

Ours  is  the  breast  whose  genuine  ardours  please, 
Nor  need  a drug  to  meliorate  the  soul. 

Let  the  proud  soldan  wound  th’  Arcadian  groves, 

Or  with  rude  lips  th’  Aonian  fount  profane ; 

The  muse  no  more  by  flow’ry  Ladon  roves, 

She  seeks  her  Thomson  on  the  British  plain. 

Tell  not  of  realms  by  ruthless  war  dismayed ; 

Ah ! hapless  realms ! that  war’s  oppression  feel ; 
In  vain  may  Austria  boast  her  Noric  blade, 

If  Austria  bleed  beneath  her  boasted  steel. 

Beneath  her  palm  Idume  vents  her  moan ; 

Baptur’d,  she  once  beheld  its  friendly  shade ; 

And  hoary  Memphis  boasts  her  tombs  alone, 

The  mournful  types  of  mighty  power  decayed ! 

No  crescent  here  displays  its  baneful  horns; 

No  turban’d  host  the  voice  of  truth  reproves; 
Learning’s  free  source  the  sage’s  breast  adorns, 

And  poets,  not  inglorious,  chant  their  loves. 

Boast,  favoured  Media ! boast  thy  flowery  stores ; 

Thy  thousand  hues  by  chemic  suns  refined ; 

’Tis  not  the  dress  or  mien  my  soul  adores, 

’Tis  the  rich  beauties  of  Britannia’s  mind. 

While  Grenville’s2  breast  could  virtue’s  stores  afford, 
What  envied  flota  bore  so  fair  a freight  ? 

The  mine  compared  in  vain  its  latent  hoard, 

The  gem  its  lustre,  and  the  gold  its  weight. 

1 The  cinnamon. 

2 Thomas  Grenville,  Ii.N.,  who  was  killed  in  a sea-fight,  May  3,  1747. 
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Thee,  Grenville  ! thee,  with  calmest  courage  fraught ! 

Thee,  the  loved  image  of  thy  native  shore  ! 

Thee,  by  the  virtues  armed,  the  graces  taught ! 

When  shall  we  cease  to  boast  or  to  deplore  ? 

Presumptuous  war,  which  could  thy  life  destroy, 
What  shall  it  now  in  recompense  decree  ? 

While  friends,  that  merit  ev’ry  earthly  joy, 

Feel  every  anguish  ; feel — the  loss  of  thee  ! 

Bid  me  no  more  a servile  realm  compare, 

No  more  the  muse  of  partial  praise  arraign ; 
Britannia  sees  no  foreign  breast  so  fair, 

And  if  she  glory,  glories  not  in  vain. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A PRIVATE  FAMILY1  IN 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

From  a lone  tower  with  rev’rend  ivy  crown’d, 

The  pealing  bell  awaked  a tender  sigh ; 

Still  as  the  village  caught  the  waving  sound, 

A swelling  tear  distreamed  from  ev’ry  eye. 

So  droop’d,  I ween,  each  Briton’s  breast  of  old, 

When  the  dull  curfew  spoke  their  freedom  fled ; 

For,  sighing  as  the  mournful  accent  roll’d, 

“ Our  hope,”  they  cried,  “ our  kind  support,  is  dead !” 

’Twas  good  Palemon — near  a shaded  pool, 

A group  of  ancient  elms  umbrageous  rose ; 

The  flocking  rooks,  by  instinct’s  native  rule, 

This  peaceful  scene  for  their  asylum  chose. 

A few  small  spires  to  gothic  fancy  fair, 

Amid  the  shades  emerging  struck  the  view ; 

’Twas  here  his  youth  respired  its  earliest  air : 

’Twas  here  his  age  breathed  out  its  last  adieu. 

1 The  Penns  of  Harborough;  a place  whose  name  in  the  Saxon 
language  alludes  to  an  army : and  there  is  a tradition  that  there  was 
a battle  fought  on  the  Downs  adjoining,  betwixt  the  Britons  and  the 
Romans. 
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One  favoured  son  engaged  his  tend’rest  care ; 

One  pious  youth  his  whole  affection  crown’d ; 

In  his  young  breast  the  virtues  sprung  so  fair, 

Such  charms  displayed,  such  sweets  diffused  around. 

But  whilst  gay  transport  in  his  face  appears, 

A noxious  vapour  clogs  the  poisoned  sky, 

Blasts  the  fair  crop — the  sire  is  drown’d  in  tears, 

And,  scarce  surviving,  sees  his  Cynthio  die  ! 

O’er  the  pale  corse  we  saw  him  gently  bend : [spun  ! 

Heart-chill’d  with  grief  — “ My  thread,”  he  cried ,“  is 
If  Heaven  had  meant  I should  my  life  extend, 

Heaven  had  preserv’d  my  life’s  support, — my  son. 

Snatch’d  in  thy  prime  ! alas  ! the  stroke  were  mild, 

Had  my  frail  form  obeyed  the  fates’  decree ! 

Bless’d  were  my  lot,  O Cynthio  ! O my  child ! 

Had  heaven  so  pleased,  and  had  I died  for  thee.” 

Five  sleepless  nights  he  stemm’d  this  tide  of  woes ; 

Five  irksome  suns  he  saw,  through  tears,  forlorn ! 

On  his  pale  corse  the  sixth  sad  morning  rose ; 

From  yonder  dome  the  mournful  bier  was  borne. 

’Twas  on  those  downs,1  by  Eoman  hosts  annoyed, 
Fought  our  bold  fathers,  rustic,  unrefined! 

Freedom’s  plain  sons  in  martial  cares  employed  ! 

They  tinged  their  bodies,  but  unmask’d  their  mind. 

’Twas  there,  in  happier  times,  this  virtuous  race, 

Of  milder  merit,  fixed  their  calm  retreat; 

War’s  deadly  crimson  had  forsook  the  place, 

And  freedom  fondly  loved  the  chosen  seat. 

Ho  wild  ambition  fired  their  tranquil  breast, 

To  swell  with  empty  sounds  a spotless  name ; 

If  fost’ring  skies,  the  sun,  the  shower,  were  blest, 

Their  bounty  spread ; their  fields  extend  the  same. 

Those  fields,  profuse  of  raiment,  food,  and  fire, 

They  scorned  to  lessen,’  careless  to  extend ; 

Bade  Luxury  to  lavish  courts  aspire, 

And  Avarice  to  city  breasts  descend. 


1 Harborough  Downs. 
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None  to  a virgin’s  mind  preferred  her  dower, 

To  fire  with  vicious  hopes  a modest  heir : 

The  sire,  in  place  of  titles,  wealth,  or  power, 

Assign’d  him  virtue  ; and  his  lot  was  fair. 

They  spoke  of  Fortune  as  some  doubtful  dame, 

That  swayed  the  natives  of  a distant  sphere ; 

From  Lucre’s  vagrant  sons  had  learned  her  fame, 

But  never  wish’d  to  place  her  banners  here. 

Here  youth’s  free  spirit,  innocently  gay, 

Enjoy’d  the  most  that  innocence  can  give  ; 

Those  wholesome  sweets  that  border  Virtue’s  way  ; 
Those  cooling  fruits,  that  we  may  taste  and  live. 

Their  board  no  strange  ambiguous  viand  bore  ; 

From  their  own  streams  their  choicer  fare  they  drew 
To  lure  the  scaly  glutton  to  the  shore, 

The  sole  deceit  their  artless  bosom  knew  ! 

Sincere  themselves,  ah ! too  secure  to  find 
The  common  bosom,  like  their  own,  sincere ! 

’Tis  its  own  guilt  alarms  the  jealous  mind; 

’Tis  her  own  poison  bids  the  viper  fear. 

Sketch’d  on  the  lattice  of  th’  adjacent  fane, 

Their  suppliant  busts  implore  the  reader’s  prayer : 
Ah  ! gentle  souls ! enjoy  your  blissful  reign, 

And  let  frail  mortals  claim  your  guardian  care. 

For  sure  to  blissful  realms  the  souls  are  flown 
That  never  flattered,  injured,  censured,  strove; 

The  friends  of  science  ! music  all  their  own ; 

Music,  the  voice  of  virtue  and  of  love  ! 

The  journeying  peasant,  through  the  secret  shade, 
Heard  their  soft  lyres  engage  his  list’ning  ear, 

And  haply  deemed  some  courteous  angel  played : 

No  angel  played — but  might  with  transport  hear. 

For  these  the  sounds  that  chase  unholy  strife ! 

Solve  envy’s  charm,  ambition’s  wretch  release ! 

Raise  him  to  spurn  the  radiant  ills  of  life, 

To  pity  pomp,  to  be  content  with  peace. 
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Farewell,  pure  spirits ! vain  the  praise  we  give, 
The  praise  you  sought  from  lips  angelic  flows ; 
Farewell ! the  virtues  which  deserve  to  live 
Deserve  an  ampler  bliss  than  life  bestows. 

Last  of  his  race,  Palemon,  now  no  more, 

The  modest  merit  of  his  line  displayed ; 

Then  pious  Hough  Yigornia’s  mitre  wore — 
Soft  sleep  the  dust  of  each  deserving  shade. 


HE  SUGGESTS  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BIRTH 
TO  A PERSON  OF  MERIT;  AND  THE  FOLLY 
OF  A SUPERCILIOUSNESS  THAT  IS  BUILT 
UPON  THAT  SOLE  FOUNDATION. 

When  genius,  graced  with  lineal  splendour,  glows; 

When  title  shines,  with  ambient  virtues  crown’d, 
Like  some  fair  almond’s  flowery  pomp  it  shows 
The  pride,  the  perfume,  of  the  regions  round. 

Then  learn,  ye  fair ! to  soften  splendour’s  ray ; 

Endure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  low  degree ; 

Let  meekness  joined  its  temp’rate  beam  display; 

’Tis  the  mild  verdure  that  endears  the  tree. 

Pity  the  sandal’d  swain,  the  shepherd’s  boy ; 

He  sighs  to  brighten  a neglected  name ; 

Foe  to  the  dull  appulse  of  vulgar  joy, 

He  mourns  his  lot ; he  wishes — merits  fame. 

In  vain  to  groves  and  pathless  vales  we  fly ; 

Ambition  there  the  bowery  haunt  invades ; 

Fame’s  awful  rays  fatigue  the  courtier’s  eye, 

But  gleam  still  lovely  through  the  chequer’d  shades. 

Yainly,  to  guard  from  love’s  unequal  chain, 

Has  fortune  reared  us  in  the  rural  grove ; 

Should  * * * *’s  eyes  illume  the  desert  plain, 

E’en  I may  wonder,  and  e’en  I must  love. 
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Not  unregarded  sighs  the  lowly  hind; 

Though  you  contemn,  the  gods  respect  his  vow ; 
Vindictive  rage  awaits  the  scornful  mind, 

And  vengeance,  too  severe  ! the  gods  allow. 

On  Sarum’s  plain  I met  a wand’ring  fair ; 

The  look  of  sorrow,  lovely  still,  she  bore ; 

Loose  flow’d  the  soft  redundance  of  her  hair, 

And  on  her  brow  a flowery  wreath  she  wore. 

Oft  stooping  as  she  strayed,  she  cull’d  the  pride 
Of  ev’ry  plain ; she  pillaged  ev’ry  grove  ! 

The  fading  chaplet  daily  she  supplied, 

And  still  her  hand  some  various  garland  wove. 

Erroneous  fancy  shaped  her  wild  attire : 

From  Bethlem’s  walls  the  poor  lymphatic  stray’d ; 
Seem’d  with  her  air  her  accent  to  conspire, 

When,  as  wild  fancy  taught  her,  thus  she  said : 

“ Hear  me,  dear  youth ! oh  ! hear  an  hapless  maid, 
Sprung  from  the  sceptred  line  of  ancient  kings ; 
Scorn’d  by  the  world,  I ask  thy  tender  aid ; 

Thy  gentle  voice  shall  whisper  kinder  things. 

The  world  is  frantic — fly  the  race  profane — 

Nor  I nor  you  shall  its  compassion  move: 

Come,  friendly  let  us  wander  and  complain; 

And  tell  me,  shepherd ! hast  thou  seen  my  love  ? 

My  love  is  young — but  other  loves  are  young ; 

And  other  loves  are  fair,  and  so  is  mine ; 

An  air  divine  discloses  whence  he  sprung ; 

He  is  my  love  who  boasts  that  air  divine. 

No  vulgar  Damon  robs  me  of  my  rest; 

Ianthe  listens  to  no  vulgar  vow ; 

A prince  from  gods  descended  fires  her  breast ; 

A brilliant  crown  distinguishes  his  brow. 

What,  shall  I stain  the  glories  of  my  race, 

More  clear,  more  lovely  bright,  than  Hesper’s  beam 
The  porcelain  pure  with  vulgar  dirt  debase  1 
Or  mix  with  puddle  the  pellucid  stream  1 
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See  through  these  veins  the  sapphire  current  shine ! 

’Twas  Jove’s  own  nectar  gave  th’  ethereal  hue: 
Can  base  plebeian  forms  contend  with  mine, 

Display  the  lovely  white,  or  match  the  blue  1 

The  painter  strove  to  trace  its  azure  ray ; 

He  chang’d  his  colours,  and  in  vain  he  strove : 

He  frown’d— I,  smiling,  view’d  the  faint  essay : 

Poor  youth ! he  little  knew  it  flow’d  from  Jove. 

Pitying  his  toil,  the  wondrous  truth  I told, 

How  am’rous  J ove  trepann’d  a mortal  fair ; 

How  through  the  race  the  gen’rous  current  roll’d, 
That  mocks  the  poet’s  art  and  painter’s  care. 

Yes,  from  the  gods,  from  earliest  Saturn,  sprung 
Our  sacred  race,  through  demi-gods  convey’d, 

And  he,  allied  to  Phoebus,  ever  young, 

My  godlike  boy  ! must  wed  their  duteous  maid. 

Oft,  when  a mortal  vow  profanes  my  ear, 

My  sire’s  dread  fury  murmurs  through  the  sky ; 
And  should  I yield — his  instant  rage  appears ; 

He  darts  the  uplifted  vengeance — and  I die. 

Have  you  not  heard  unwonted  thunders  roll  1 
Have  you  not  seen  more  horrid  lightnings  glare  1 
’Twas  then  a vulgar  love  ensnared  my  soul; 

’Twas  then — I hardly  ’scaped  the  fatal  snare. 

’Twas  then  a peasant  poured  his  amorous  vow, 

All  as  I listen’d  to  his  vulgar  strain  ; — 

Yet  such  his  beauty — would  my  birth  allow, 

Dear  were  the  youth,  and  blissful  were  the  plain. 

But  oh  ! I faint ! why  wastes  my  vernal  bloom, 

In  fruitless  searches  ever  doom’d  to  rove  1 
My  nightly  dreams  the  toilsome  path  resume,  • 

And  shall  I die — before  I find  my  love  % 

When  last  I slept,  methought  my  ravished  eye 
On  distant  heaths  his  radiant  form  survey’d  ; 
Though  night’s  thick  clouds  encompass’d  all  the  sky, 
The  gems  that  bound  his  brow  dispell’d  the  shade. 
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0>how  this  bosom  kindled  at  the  sight ! 

Led  by  their  beams  I urged  the  pleasing  chase, 
Till  on  a sudden  these  withheld  their  light — 

All,  all  things  envy  the  sublime  embrace. 

But  now  no  more — behind  the  distant  grove 

Wanders  my  destined  youth,  and  chides  my  stay  : 
See,  see  ! he  grasps  the  steel — forbear,  my  love — 
Ianthe  comes ; thy  princess  hastes  away.” 

Scornful  she  spoke,  and,  heedless  of  reply, 

The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o’er  the  plain, 

The  piteous  victim  of  an  angry  sky  ! 

Ah  me  ! the  victim  of  her  proud  disdain. 


HE  INDULGES  THE  SUGGESTIONS  OF  SPLEEN 

AN  ELEGY  TO  THE  WINDS. 

Stern  monarch  of  the  winds  ! admit  my  prayer  ; 

Awhile  thy  fury  check,  thy  storms  confine ; 

No  trivial  blast  impels  the  passive  air, 

But  brews  a tempest  in  a breast  like  mine. 

What  bands  of  black  ideas  spread  their  wings ! 

The  peaceful  regions  of  content  invade  ! 

With  deadly  poison  taint  the  crystal  springs ! 

With  noisome  vapour  blast  the  verdant  shade  ! 

I know  their  leader,  Spleen,  and  the  dread  sway 
Of  rigid  Eurus,  his  detested  sire  ; 

Through  one  my  blossoms  and  my  fruits  decay ; 
Through  one  my  pleasures  and  my  hopes  expire. 

Like  some  pale  stripling,  when  his  icy  way, 
Belenting,  yields  beneath  the  noontide  beam, 

I stand  aghast,  and,  chill’d  with  fear,  survey 
How  far  I’ve  tempted  life’s  deceitful  stream. 

Where,  by  remorse  impell’d,  repuls’d  by  fears, 

Shall  wretched  fancy  a retreat  explore  ? 

She  flies  the  sad  presage  of  coming  years, 

And  sorrowing  dwells  on  pleasures  now  no  more. 
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Again  with  patrons  and  with  friends  she  roves, 
But  friends  and  patrons  never  to  return  ; 

She  sees  the  nymphs,  the  graces,  and  the  loves, 
But  sees  them  weeping  o’er  Lucinda’s  urn. 

She  visits,  Isis  ! thy  forsaken  stream, 

Oh  ! ill  forsaken  for  Boeotian  air  ; 

She  deems  no  flood  reflects  so  bright  a beam, 

No  reed  so  verdant,  and  no  flowers  so  fair. 

She  deems  beneath  thy  sacred  shades  were  peace, 
Thy  bays  might  e’en  the  civil  storm  repel ; 

Reviews  thy  social  bliss,  thy  learned  ease, 

And  with  no  cheerful  accent  cries  farewell ! 

Farewell,  with  whom  to  these  retreats  I stray’d, 
By  youthful  sports,  by  youthful  toils,  allied  ; 

Joyous  we  sojourned  in  thy  circling  shade, 

And  wept  to  find  the  paths  of  life  divide. 

She  paints  the  progress  of  my  rival’s  vow, 

Sees  every  muse  a partial  ear  incline, 

Binds  with  luxuriant  bays  his  favour’d  brow, 
Nor  yields  the  refuse  of  his  wrath  to  mine. 

She  bids  the  flattering  mirror,  formed  to  please, 
Now  blast  my  hope,  now  vindicate  despair  ; 

Bids  my  fond  verse  the  lovesick  parley  cease, 
Accuse  my  rigid  fate,  acquit  my  fair. 

Where  circling  rocks  defend  some  pathless  vale, 
Superfluous  mortal ! let  me  ever  rove  ; 

Alas  ! there  echo  will  repeat  the  tale — 

Where  shall  I find  the  silent  scenes  I love  ? 

Fain  would  I mourn  my  luckless  fate  alone, 
Forbid  to  please,  yet  fated  to  admire  ; 

Away,  my  friends  ! my  sorrows  are  my  own 
Why  should  I breathe  around  my  sick  desire  1 

Bear  me,  ye  winds ! indulgent  to  my  pains, 

Near  some  sad  ruin’s  ghastly  shade  to  dwell, 

There  let  me  fondly  eye  the  rude  remains, 

And  from  the  mould’ring  refuse  build  my  cell. 
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Genius  of  Rome  ! thy  prostrate  pomp  display, 

Trace  every  dismal  proof  of  fortune’s  power ; 

Let  me  the  wreck  of  theatres  survey, 

Or  pensive  sit  beneath  some  nodding  tower. 

Or  where  some  duct,  by  rolling  seasons  worn, 
Convey’d  pure  streams  to  Rome’s  imperial  wall, 
Near  the  wide  breach  in  silence  let  me  mourn, 

Or  tune  my  dirges  to  the  water’s  fall. 

Genius  of  Carthage  ! paint  thy  ruin’d  pride ; 

Towers,  arches,  fanes,  in  wild  confusion  strown ; 
Let  banish’d  Marius,1  low’ring  by  thy  side, 

Compare  thy  . fickle  fortunes  with  his  own. 

Ah  no  ! thou  monarch  of  the  storms  ! forbear; 

My  trembling  nerves  abhor  thy  rude  control, 

And  scarce  a pleasing  twilight  soothes  my  care, 

Ere  one  vast  death,  like  darkness,  shocks  my  soul . 

Forbear  thy  rage — on  no  perennial  base 
Is  built  frail  fear,  or  hope’s  deceitful  pile  ; 

My  pains  are  fled — my  joy  resumes  its  place, 

Should  the  sky  brighten,  or  Melissa  smile. 


HE  REPEATS  THE  SONG  OF  COLIN, 

A DISCERNING  SHEPHERD,  LAMENTING  THE  STATE  OP  THE 
WOOLLEN  MANUFACTORY. 

Near  Avon’s  bank,  on  Arden’s  flowery  plain 
A tuneful  shepherd2  charm’d  the  listening  wave, 
And  sunny  Coteswold  fondly  loved  the  strain, 

Yet  not  a garland  crowns  the  shepherd’s  grave ! 

Oh  ! lost  Ophelia  ! smoothly  flowed  the  day 
To  feel  his  music  with  my  flames  agree, 

To  state  the  beauties  of  his  melting  lay, 

To  taste,  and  fancy  it  was  dear  to  thee. 

i Marius  endured  a life  of  poverty  under  shelter  of  the  Carthaginian 
ruins ; and  while  he  contemplated  Carthage,  and  Carthage  beheld  him, 
they  might  be  said  mutually  to  resemble  and  account  for  each  other. 

2 Mr.  Somerville. 
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When  for  his  tomb,  with  each  revolving  year, 

I steal  the  musk-rose  from  the  scented  brake, 

I strew  my  cowslips,  and  I pay  my  tear, 

I’ll  add  the  myrtle  for  Ophelia’s  sake 

Shiv’ring  beneath  a leafless  thorn  he  lay, 

When  death’s  chill  rigour  seized  his  flowing  tongue  ; 

The  more  I found  his  falt’ring  notes  decay, 

The  more  prophetic  truth  sublimed  the  song. 

“ Adieu,  my  flocks  !”  he  said,  “my  wonted  care, 

By  sunny  mountain  or  by  verdant  shore ; 

May  some  more  happy  hand  your  fold  prepare, 

And  may  you  need  your  Colin’s  crook  no  more  ! 

And  you,  ye  shepherds  ! lead  my  gentle  sheep, 

To  breezy  hills  or  leafy  shelters  lead  ; 

But  if  the  sky  with  showers  incessant  weep, 

Avoid  the  putrid  moisture  of  the  mead. 

Where  the  wild  thyme  perfumes  the  purpled  heath, 
Long  loit’ring,  there  your  fleecy  tribes  extend — 

But  what  avails  the  maxims  I bequeath  ? 

The  fruitless  gift  of  an  officious  friend  ! 

Ah ! what  avails  the  timorous  lambs  to  guard, 
Though  nightly  cares  with  daily  labours  join, 

If  foreign  sloth  obtain  the  rich  reward, 

If  Gallia’s  craft  the  pond’rous  fleece  purloin  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  by  constant  vigils  worn, 

I met  the  terrors  of  an  early  grave  1 

For  this  I led  them  from  the  pointed  thorn  ? 

For  this  I bathed  them  in  the  lucid  wave  1 

Ah  ! heedless  Albion  ! too  benignly  prone 
Thy  blood  to  lavish  and  thy  wealth  resign  ! 

Shall  every  other  virtue  grace  thy  throne, 

But  quick-eyed  prudence  never  yet  be  thine  % 

From  the  fair  natives  of  this  peerless  hill 

Thou  gav’st  the  sheep  that  browze  Iberian  plains ; 

Their  plaintive  cries  the  faithless  region  fill, 

Their  fleece  adorns  an  haughty  foe’s  domains. 
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Ill-fated  flocks  ! from  cliff  to  cliff  they  stray ; 

Far  from  their  dams,  their  native  guardians,  far ! 
Where  the  soft  shepherd,  all  the  livelong  day, 
Chants  his  proud  mistress  to  his  hoarse  guitar. 

But  Albion’s  youth  her  native  fleece  despise  ; 

Unmoved  they  hear  the  pining  shepherd’s  moan; 
In  silky  folds  each  nervous  limb  disguise, 

Allured  by  every  treasure  but  their  own. 

Oft  have  I hurried  down  the  rocky  steep, 

Anxious  to  see  the  wintry  tempest  drive ; 

£ Preserve,’  said  I,  ‘ preserve  your  fleece,  my  sheep. 
Ere  long  will  Phillis,  will  my  love,  arrive.’ 

Ere  long  she  came : ah,  woe  is  me  ! she  came, 

Robed  in  the  Gallic  loom’s  extraneous  twine ; 

For  gifts  like  these  they  give  their  spotless  fame, 
Resign  their  bloom,  their  innocence  resign. 

Will  no  bright  maid,  by  worth,  by  titles  known, 
Give  the  rich  growth  of  British  hills  to  fame  ? 
And  let  her  charms,  and  her  example,  own 
That  virtue’s  dress  and  beauty’s  are  the  same  ! 

Will  no  famed  chief  support  this  gen’rous  maid  ? 

Once  more  the  patriot’s  arduous  path  resume  ? 
And,  comely  from  his  native  plains  arrayed, 

Speak  future  glory  to  the  British  loom  ? 

What  power  unseen  my  ravish’d  fancy  fires ! 

I pierce  the  dreary  shade  of  future  days ; 

Sure  ’tis  the  genius  of  the  land  inspires, 

To  breathe  my  latest  breath  in  * * * praise. 

O might  my  breath  for  * * # praise  suffice, 

How  gently  should  my  dying  limbs  repose  ! 

O might  his  future  glory  bless  mine  eyes, 

My  ravish’d  eyes  ! how  calmly  would  they  close. 

* * * was  born  to  spread  the  general  joy; 

By  virtue  rapt,  by  party  uncon  troll’d ; 

Britons  for  Britain  shall  the  crook  employ ; 

Britons  for  Britain’s  glory  shear  the  fold.” 
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WRITTEN  IN  SPRING,  1743. 

Again  the  labouring  hind  inverts  the  soil ; 

Again  the  merchant  ploughs  the  tumid  wave ; 
Another  spring  renews  the  soldier’s  toil, 

And  finds  me  vacant  in  the  rural  cave. 

As  the  soft  lyre  displayed  my  wonted  loves, 

The  pensive  pleasure  and  the  tender  pain, 

The  sordid  Alpheus  hurried  through  my  groves, 

Yet  stopped  to  vent  the  dictates  of  disdain. 

He  glanced  contemptuous  o’er  my  ruined  fold ; 

He  blamed  the  graces  of  my  favourite  bower ; 

My  breast,  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold. 

My  time,  unlavish’d  in  pursuit  of  power. 

Yes,  Alpheus,  fly  the  purer  paths  of  fate ; 

Abjure  these  scenes,  from  venal  passions  free ; 

Know  in  this  grove  I vowed  perpetual  hate, 

War,  endless  war,  with  lucre  and  with  thee. 

Here,  nobly  zealous,  in  my  youthful  hours 
I dress’d  an  altar  to  Thalia’s  name  : 

Here,  as  I crown’d  the  verdant  shrine  with  flowers, 
Soft  on  my  labours  stole  the  smiling  dame. 

“ Damon,”  she  cried,  “ if,  pleased  with  honest  praise, 
Thou  court  success  by  virtue,  or  by  song, 

Fly  the  false  dictates  of  the  venal  race, 

Fly  the  gross  accents  of  the  venal  tongue. 

Swear  that  no  lucre  shall  thy  zeal  betray ; 

Swerve  not  thy  foot  with  fortune’s  votaries  more  5 
Brand  thou  their  lives,  and  brand  their  lifeless  day.’  ’ 
The  winning  phantom  urged  me,  and  I swore. 

Forth  from  the  rustic  altar  swift  I stray’d : 

“ Aid  my  firm  purpose,  ye  celestial  powers 
Aid  me  to  quell  the  sordid  breast,”  I said ; 

And  threw  my  javelin  towards  their  hostile  towers.1 

1 The  Roman  ceremony  in  declaring  war. 
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Think  not  regretful  I survey  the  deed. 

Or  added  years  no  more  the  zeal  allow ; 

Still,  still  observant,  to  the  grove  I speed, 

The  shrine  embellish,  and  repeat  the  vow. 

Sworn  from  his  cradle  Eome’s  relentless  foe, 

Such  generous  hate  the  Punic  champion1  bore ; 

Thy  lake,  0 Thrasimene ! behold  it  glow, 

And  Cannae’s  walls  and  Trebia’s  crimson  shore. 

But  let  grave  annals  paint  the  warrior’s  fame : 

Fair  shine  his  arms  in  history  enroll’d ; 

Whilst  humbler  lyres  his  civil  worth  proclaim, 

His  nobler  hate  of  avarice  and  gold. 

Now  Punic  pride  its  final  eve  surveyed, 

Its  hosts  exhausted,  and  its  fleets  on  fire ; 

Patient  the  victor’s  lucid  frown  obey’d, 

And  saw  the  unwilling  elephants  retire. 

But  when  their  gold  depress’d  the  yielding  scale, 
Their  gold  in  pyramidic  plenty  piled, 

He  saw  the  unutterable  grief  prevail ; 

He  saw  their  tears,  and  in  his  fury  smiled. 

“ Think  not,”  he  cried,  “ ye  view  the  smiles  of  ease, 
Or  this  firm  breast  disclaims  a patriot’s  pain ; 

I smile,  but  from  a soul  estranged  to  peace, 

Frantic  with  grief,  delirious  with  disdain. 

But  were  it  cordial,  this  detested  smile, 

Seems  it  less  timely  than  the  grief  ye  show  ? 

0 sons  of  Carthage ! grant  me  to  revile 
The  sordid  source  of  your  indecent  woe. 

Why  weep  ye  now  ? ye  saw  with  tearless  eye 
When  your  fleet  perish’d  on  the  Punic  wave : 

Where  lurk’d  the  coward  tear,  the  lazy  sigh. 

When  Tyre’s  imperial  state  commenced  a slave  ? 

’Tis  pass’d — 0 Carthage ! vanquish’d,  honour’d  shade 
Go,  the  mean  sorrows  of  thy  sons  deplore ; 

Had  freedom  shared  the  vow  to  fortune  paid, 

She  ne’er,  like  fortune,  had  forsook  thy  shore.” 


Hannibal. 
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He  ceased — abash’d  the  conscious  audience  hear, 
Their  pallid  cheeks  a crimson  blush  unfold, 
Yet  o’er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a tear, 
And  falling,  moistens  their  abandon’d  gold.1 


HE  COMP  ABES  HIS  HUMBLE  FORTUNE  WITH 
THE  DISTRESS  OF  OTHERS,  AND  HIS  SUBJEC- 
TION TO  DELIA  WITH  THE  MISERABLE  SER- 
VITUDE OF  AN  AFRICAN  SLAVE. 

Why  droops  this  heart  with  fancied  woes  forlorn  ? 

Why  sinks  my  soul  beneath  each  wintry  sky  ? 

What  pensive  crowds,  by  ceaseless  labours  worn, 

What  myriads,  wish  to  he  as  bless’d  as  I ! 

What  though  my  roofs  devoid  of  pomp  arise, 

Nor  tempt  the  proud  to  quit  his  destined  way  ? 

Nor  costly  art  my  flowery  dales  disguise. 

Where  only  simple  friendship  deigns  to  stray  ? 

See  the  wild  sons  of  Lapland’s  chill  domain, 

That  scoop  their  couch  beneath  the  drifted  snows  ! 

How  void  of  hope  they  ken  the  frozen  plain, 

Where  the  sharp  east  for  ever,  ever  blows ! 

Slave  though  I he,  to  Delia’s  eyes  a slave, 

My  Delia’s  eyes  endear  the  hands  I wear ; 

The  sigh  she  causes  well  becomes  the  brave. 

The  pang  she  causes  ’tis  e’en  bliss  to  bear. 

See  the  poor  native  quit  the  Libyan  shores, 

Ah ! not  in  love’s  delightful  fetters  hound ! 

No  radiant  smile  his  dying  peace  restores. 

Nor  love,  nor  fame,  nor  friendship,  heals  his  wound. 

Let  vacant  hards  display  their  boasted  woes ; 

Shall  I the  mockery  of  grief  display  ? 

No ; let  the  muse  his  piercing  pangs  disclose, 

Who  bleeds  and  weeps  his  sum  of  life  away ! 

1 By  the  terms  forced  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  they  were 
to  deliver  up  all  the  elephants,  and  to  pay  near  two  millions  sterling. 
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On  the  wild  beach  in  mournful  guise  he  stood, 

Ere  the  shrill  boatswain  gave  the  hated  sign ; 

He  dropp’d  a tear  unseen  into  the  flood, 

He  stole  one  secret  moment  to  repine. 

Yet  the  muse  listen’d  to  the  plaints  he  made, 

Such  moving  plaints  as  nature  could  inspire ; 

To  me  the  muse  his  tender  plea  convey’d, 

But  smoothed  and  suited  to  the  sounding  lyre. 

“ Why  am  I ravish’d  from  my  native  strand  ? 

What  savage  race  protects  this  impious  gain  ? 

Shall  foreign  plagues  infest  this  teeming  land, 

And  more  than  seaborn  monsters  plough  the  main  ? 

Here  the  dire  locusts’  horrid  swarms  prevail ; 

Here  the  blue  asps  with  livid  poisons  swell ; 

Here  the  dry  dipsa  writhes  his  sinuous  mail ; 

Can  we  not  here  secure  from  envy  dwell  ? 

When  the  grim  lion  urged  his  cruel  chase, 

When  the  stern  panther  sought  his  midnight  prey, 
What  fate  reserved  me  for  this  Christian  race  ? 

0 race  more  polish’d,  more  severe  than  they ! 

Ye  prowling  wolves ! pursue  my  latest  cries ; 

Thou  hungry  tiger  ! leave  thy  reeking  den ; 

Ye  sandy  wastes  ! in  rapid  eddies  rise ; 

0 tear  me  from  the  whips  and  scorns  of  men ! 

Yet  in  their  face  superior  beauty  glows ; 

Are  smiles  the  mien  of  rapine  and  of  wrong ! 

Yet  from  their  lip  the  voice  of  mercy  flows. 

And  e’en  religion  dwells  upon  their  tongue. 

Of  blissful  haunts  they  tell,  and  brighter  climes, 

Where  gentle  maids,  convey’d  by  death,  repair, 

But  stain’d  with  blood,  and  crimson’d  o’er  with  crimes. 
Say,  shall  they  merit  what  they  paint  so  fair  ? 

Ho ; careless,  hopeless  of  those  fertile  plains, 

Rich  by  our  toils,  and  by  our  sorrows  gay, 

They  ply  our  labours  and  enhance  our  pains. 

Arid  feign  these  distant  regions  to  repay. 
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For  them  our  tushy  elephant  expires ; 

For  them  we  drain  the  mine’s  embowell’d  gold ; 
Where  rove  the  brutal  nation’s  wild  desires  p — 

Our  limbs  are  purchased,  and  our  life  is  sold ! 

Yet  shores  there  are,  bless’d  shores  for  us  remain, 
And  favour’d  isles,  with  golden  fruitage  crown’d, 
Where  tufted  flowrets  paint  the  verdant  plain, 
Where  every  breeze  shall  medicine  every  wound. 

There  the  stern  tyrant,  that  embitters  life, 

Shall,  vainly  suppliant,  spread  his  ashing  hand ; 
There  shall  we  view  the  billows  raging  strife. 

Aid  the  hind  breast,  and  waft  his  boat  to  land.” 


VIEWING  THE  COUNTRY  FROM  HIS  RETIREMENT, 
HE  IS  LED  TO  MEDITATE  ON  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  A RUMOURED  TAX  UPON 
LUXURIES,  1746. 

Thus  Damon  sung — What  though,  unhnown  to  praise, 
Umbrageous  coverts  hide  my  muse  and  me, 

Or  mid  the  rural  shepherds  flow  my  days  P 
Amid  the  rural  shepherds  I am  free. 

To  view  sleeh  vassals  crowd  a stately  hall. 

Say,  should  I grow  myself  a solemn  slave  ? 

To  find  thy  tints,  0 Titian ! grace  my  wall, 

Forego  the  flowery  fields  my  fortune  gave  ? 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I bend 

Through  fringy  woodland  or  smooth-shaven  lawn, 

Or  pensile  grove  or  airy  cliff  ascend. 

And  hail  the  scene  by  nature’s  pencil  drawn. 

Thanhs  be  to  fate — though  not  the  racy  vine 
Nor  fattening  olive  clothe  the  fields  I rove, 

Sequestered  shades  and  gurgling  founts  are  mine, 

And  every  silvan  grot  the  muses  love. 
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Here,  if  my  vista  point  the  mould’ring  pile. 

Where  hood  and  cowl  devotion’s  aspect  wore, 

I trace  the  tottering  reliques  with  a smile. 

To  think  the  mental  bondage  is  no  more. 

Pleased  if  the  glowing  landscape  wave  with  com. 

Or  the  tall  oaks,  my  country’s  bulwark  rise ; 

Pleased  if  mine  eye,  o’er  thousand  valleys  borne. 
Discern  the  Cambrian  hills  support  the  skies. 

And  see  Plinlimmon ! e’en  the  youthful  sight ' 

Scales  the  proud  hill’s  ethereal  cliffs  with  pain  ! 

Such,  Caer-Caradoc ! thy  stupendous  height, 

Whose  ample  shade  obscures  the  Iernian  main. 

Bleak,  joyless  regions ! where,  by  science  fired. 

Some  prying  sage  his  lonely  step  may  bend ; 

There  by  the  love  of  novel  plants  inspired, 

Invidious  view  the  clambering  goats  ascend. 

Yet  for  those  mountains,  clad  with  lasting  snow. 

The  freeborn  Briton  left  his  greenest  mead. 

Receding  sullen  from  his  mightier  foe, 

For  here  he  saw  fair  liberty  recede. 

Then  if  a chief  perform’d  a patriot’s  part, 

Sustain’d  her  drooping  sons,  repell’d  her  foes. 

Above  or  Persian  luxe  or  Attic  art 
The  rude  majestic  monument  arose. 

Progressive  ages  caroll’d  forth  his  fame. 

Sires  to  his  praise  attuned  their  children’s  tongue ; 

The  hoary  druid  fed  the  generous  flame. 

While  in  such  strains  the  reverend  wizard  sung : 

“ Go  forth,  my  sons  ! — for  what  is  vital  breath. 

Your  gods  expell’d,  your  liberty  resign’d  ? 

Go  forth,  my  sons ! — for  what  is  instant  death 
To  so.uls  secure  perennial  joys  to  find  P 

For  scenes  there  are,  unknown  to  war  or  pain, 

Where  drops  the  halm  that  heals  a tyrant’s  wound ; 

Where  patriots,  bless’d  with  boundless  freedom  reign. 
With  mistletoe’s  mysterious  garlands  crown’d. 
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Such  are  the  names  that  grace  your  mystic  songs, 

Your  solemn  woods  resound  their  martial  fire ; 

To  you,  my  sons ! the  ritual  meed  belongs, 

If  in  the  cause  you  vanquish  or  expire. 

Hark ! from  the  sacred  oak,  that  crowns  the  groves, 
What  awful  voice  my  raptured  bosom  warms  ! 

This  is  the  favour’d  moment  heaven  approves, 

Sound  the  shrill  trump ; this  instant  sound,  to  arms.” 

Theirs  was  the  science  of  a martial  race, 

To  shape  the  lance  or  decorate  the  shield ; 

E’en  the  fair  virgin  stain’d  her  native  grace 
To  give  new  horrors  to  the  tented  field. 

Now  for  some  cheek  where  guilty  blushes  glow, 

For  some  false  Florimel’s  impure  disguise, 

The  listed  youth  nor  war’s  loud  signal  know, 

Nor  virtue’s  call,  nor  fame’s  imperial  prize. 

Then,  if  soft  concord  lull’d  their  fears  to  sleep, 

Inert  and  silent  slept  the  manly  car, 

But  rush’d  horrific  o’er  the  fearful  steep, 

If  freedom’s  awful  clarion  breathed  to  war. 

Now  the  sleek  courtier,  indolent  and  vain. 

Throned  in  the  splendid  carriage,  glides  supine. 

To  taint  his  virtue  with  a foreign  strain, 

Or  at  a favourite’s  board  his  faith  resign. 

Leave  then,  0 luxury  ! this  happy  soil ; 

Chase  her,  Britannia ! to  some  hostile  shore ; 

Or  fleece  the  baneful  pest  with  annual  spoil, 

And  let  thy  virtuous  offspring  weep  no  more. 


WRITTEN  AT  A TIME  WHEN  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
SEPULTURE  WERE  SO  FREQUENTLY  VIO- 
LATED. 

Say,  gentle  sleep ! that  lovest  the  gloom  of  night, 

Parent  of  dreams  ! thou  great  magician ! say, 

Wlience  my  late  vision  thus  endures  the  light, 

Thus  haunts  my  fancy  through  the  glare  of  day. 
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The  silent  moon  had  scaled  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  anxious  care  resign’d  my  limbs  to  rest ; 

A sudden  lustre  struck  my  won d ’ring  eyes, 

And  Silvia  stood  before  my  couch  confess’d. 

Ah ! not  the  nymph,  so  blooming  and  so  gay, 

That  led  the  dance  beneath  the  festive  shade, 

But  she  that  in  the  morning  of  her  day 
Entomb’d  beneath  the  grass-green  sod  was  laid. 

No  more  her  eyes  their  wonted  radiance  cast. 

No  more  her  breast  inspired  the  lover’s  flame ; 

No  more  her  cheek  the  Psestan  rose  surpass’d, 

Yet  seem’d  her  lip’s  ethereal  smile  the  same. 

Nor  such  her  hair  as  deck’d  the  living  face. 

Nor  such  her  voice  as  charm’d  the  list’ning  crowd  • 
Nor  such  her  dress  as  heighten’d  every  grace ; 

Alas  ! all  vanish’d  for  the  mournful  shroud ! 

Yet  seem’d  her  lip’s  ethereal  charm  the  same ; 

That  dear  distinction  every  doubt  removed ; 

Perish  the  lover  whose  imperfect  flame 

Forgets  one  feature  of  the  nymph  he  loved. 

“ Damon,”  she  said,  “ mine  hour  allotted  flies  ‘ 

Oh ! do  not  waste  it  with  a fruitless  tear ! 

Though  grieved  to  see  thy  Silvia’s  pale  disguise, 
Suspend  thy  sorrow,  and  attentive  hear. 

So  may  thy  muse  with  virtuous  fame  be  bless’d ! 

So  be  thy  love  with  mutual  love  repaid ! 

So  may  thy  bones  in  sacred  silence  rest ! 

Fast  by  the  reliques  of  some  happier  maid  ! 

Thou  know’st  how,  lingering  on  a distant  shore, 
Disease  invidious  nipp’d  my  flowery  prime ; 

And,  oh ! what  pangs  my  tender  bosom  tore. 

To  think  I ne’er  must  view  my  native  clime ! 

No  friend  was  near  to  raise  my  drooping  head, 

No  dear  companion  wept  to  see  me  die ; 

Lodge  me  within  my  native  soil,  I said, 

There  my  fond  parents’  honour’d  reliques  lie. 
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Though  now  debarr’d  of  each  domestic  tear, 
Unknown,  forgot,  I meet  the  fatal  blow ; 

There  many  a friend  shall  grace  my  woeful  bier, 
And  many  a sigh  shall  rise  and  tear  shall  flow. 

I spoke ; nor  Fate  forbore  his  trembling  spoil ; 
Some  venal  mourner  lent  his  careless  aid. 

And  soon  they  bore  me  to  my  native  soil, 

Where  my  fond  parents’  dear  remains  were  laid. 

’Twas  then  the  youths  from  every  plain  and  grove 
Adorn’d  with  mournful  verse  thy  Silvia’s  bier ; 

’Twas  then  the  nymphs  their  votive  garlands  wove, 
And  strew’d  the  fragrance  of  the  youthful  year. 

But  why,  alas ! the  tender  scene  display  ? 

Could  Damon’s  foot  the  pious  path  decline ! 

Ah,  no ! ’twas  Damon  first  attuned  his  lay, 

And  sure  no  sonnet  was  so  dear  as  thine. 

Thus  was  I bosom’d  in  the  peaceful  grave, 

My  placid  ghost  no  longer  wept  its  doom, 

WTien  savage  robbers  every  sanction  brave, 

And  with  outrageous  guilt  defraud  the  tomb ! 

Shall  my  poor  corse,  from  hostile  realms  convey’d, 
Lose  the  chief  portion  of  my  native  sands  ? 

Or,  in  my  kindred’s  dear  embraces  laid. 

Mourn  the  vile  ravage  of  barbarian  hands  ? 

Say,  would  thy  breast  no  death-like  torture  feel. 

To  see  my  limbs  the  felon’s  gripe  obey  ? 

To  see  them  gash  beneath  the  daring  steel  ? 

To  crowds  a spectre,  and  to  dogs  a prey ! 

If  Paean’s  sons  these  horrid  rites  require, 

If  health’s  fair  science  be  by  these  refined, 

Let  guilty  convicts  for  their  use  expire. 

And  let  their  breathless  corse  avail  mankind. 

Yet  hard  it  seems,  when  guilt’s  last  fine  is  paid. 

To  see  the  victim’s  corse  denied  repose ; 

Now,  more  severe,  the  poor  offenceless  maid 
Dreads  the  dire  outrage  of  inhuman  foes. 
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Where  is  the  faith  of  ancient  Pagans  fled  ? 

Where  the  fond  care  the  wandering  manes  claim  P 
Nature,  instinctive,  cries,  protect  the  dead, 

And  sacred  be  their  ashes  and  their  fame ! 

Arise,  dear  youth ! e’en  now  the  danger  calls  ; 

E’en  now  the  villain  snuffs  his  wonted  prey ; 

See ! see ! I lead  thee  to  yon  sacred  walls — 

Oh ! fly  to  chase  these  human  wolves  away.” 


REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  HIS  SITUATION. 

Bokn  near  the  scene  for  Kenelm’s1  fate  renown’d, 

I take  my  plaintive  reed,  and  range  the  grove, 

And  raise  my  lay,  and  bid  the  rocks  resound 
The  savage  force  of  empire  and  of  love. 

Fast  by  the  centre  of  yon  various  wild, 

Where  spreading  oaks  embower  a Gothic  fane, 
Kendrida’s  arts  a brother’s  youth  beguiled ; 

There  Nature  urged  her  tenderest  pleas  in  vain. 

Soft  o’er  his  birth,  and  o’er  his  infant  hours, 

Th’  ambitious  maid  could  every  care  employ. 

Then  -with  assiduous  fondness  cropp’d  the  flowers, 

To  deck  the  cradle  of  the  princely  boy. 

But  soon  the  bosom’s  pleasing  calm  is  flown : 

Love  fires  her  breast ; the  sultry  passions  rise : 

A favour’d  lover  seeks  the  Mercian  throne. 

And  views  her  Kenelm  with  a rival’s  eyes. 

How  kind  were  fortune ! ah ! how  just  were  fate ! 

Would  fate  or  fortune  Mercia’s  heir  remove ! 

How  sweet  to  revel  on  the  couch  of  state ! 

To  crown  at  once  her  lover  and  her  love ! 

1 Kenelm,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  heir  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia ; but  being  very  young  at  his  father’s  death,  was,  by  the 
artifices  of  his  sister  and  her  lover,  deprived  of  his  crown  and  life  toge- 
ther. The  body  was  found  in  a piece  of  ground  near  the  top  of  Clent 
Hill,  which  faces  Mr.  Shenstone’s  house.  Near  to  the  place  a church 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  still  used  for  divine  worship,  and 
called  St.  Kenelm’s. 


See,  garnish’d  for  the  chase,  the  fraudful  maid 
To  these  lone  hills  direct  his  devious  way ; 

The  youth,  all  prone,  the  sister-guide  obey’d ; 

Ill-fated  youth ! himself  the  destined  prey  ! 

But  npw  nor  shaggy  hill  nor  pathless  plain 
Forms  the  lone  refuge  of  the  silvan  game, 

Since  Lyttletpn  has  crown’d  the  sweet  domain 
With  softer  pleasures  and  with  fairer  fame. 

Where  the  rough  bowman  urged  his  headlong  steed, 
Immortal  bards,  a polish’d  race,  retire ; 

And  where  hoarse  scream’d  the  strepent  horn,  succeed 
The  melting  graces  of  no  vulgar  lyre. 

See  Thomson,  loit’ring  near  some  limpid  well, 

For  Britain’s  friend  the  verdant  wreath  prepare ! 

Or,  studious  of  revolving  seasons,  tell 

How  peerless  Lucia  made  all  seasons  fair ! 

See  from  civic  garlands  fly, 

And  in  the  groves  indulge  his  tuneful  vein ! 

Or  from  yon  summit,  with  a guardian’s  eye, 

Observe  how  freedom’s  hand  attires  the  plain  ! 

Here  Pope ! — ah ! never  must  that  towering  mind 
To  his  loved  haunts  or  dearer  friend  return ! 

What  art,  what  friendship ! oh ! what  fame  resigned ! 
In  yonder  glade  I trace  his  mournful  urn. 

Where  is  the  breast  can  rage  or  hate  retain. 

And  these  glad  streams  and  smiling  lawns  behold ! 

Where  is  the  breast  can  hear  the  woodland  strain, 

And  think  fair  freedom  well  exchanged  for  gold  ? 

Through  these  soft  shades  delighted  let  me  stray, 
While  o’er  my  head  forgotten  suns  descend ! 

Through  these  dear  valleys  bend  my  casual  way, 

Till  setting  life  a total  shade  extend ! 

Here  far  from  courts,  and  void  of  pompous  cares, 

I’ll  muse  how  much  I owe  mine  humble  fate. 

Or  shrink  to  find  how  much  ambition  dares, 

To  shine  in  anguish,  and  to  grieve  in  state ! 
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Canst  thou,  0 sun ! that  spotless  throne  disclose, 
Where  her  hold  arm  has  left  no  sanguine  stain  ! 
Where,  show  me  where,  the  lineal  sceptre  glows, 

Pure  as  the  simple  crook  that  rules  the  plain ! 

Tremendous  pomp ! where  hate,  distrust,  and  fear, 

In  kindred  bosoms  solve  the  social  tie ; 

There  not  the  parent’s  smile  is  half  sincere, 

Nor  void  of  art  the  consort’s  melting  eye. 

There  with  the  friendly  wish,  the  kindly  flame, 

No  face  is  brighten’d,  and  no  bosoms  beat  j 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  avow  one  sordid  aim, 

And  e’en  the  beardless  lip  essays  deceit. 

There  coward  rumours  walk  their  murderous  round ; 

The  glance  that  more  than  rural  blame  instils ; 
Whispers  that,  tinged  with  friendship,  doubly  wound ; 
Pity  that  injures,  and  concern  that  kills. 

There  anger  whets,  hut  love  can  ne’er  engage ; 

Caressing  brothers  part  hut  to  revile ; 

There  all  men  smile,  and  prudence  warns  the  wise 
To  dread  the  fatal  stroke  of  all  that  smile. 

There  all  are  rivals ! sister,  son,  and  sire, 

With  horrid  purpose  hug  destructive  arms ; 

There  soft-eyed  maids  in  murderous  plots  conspire. 
And  scorn  the  gentler  mischief  of  their  charms. 

Let  servile  minds  one  endless  watch  endure ; 

Day,  night,  nor  hour,  their  anxious  guard  resign  ; 
But  lay  me,  fate  ! on  flowery  banks  secure, 

Though  my  whole  soul  he,  like  my  limbs,  supine. 

Yes ; may  my  tongue  disdain  a vassal’s  care ; 

My  lyre  resound  no  prostituted  lays ; 

More  warm  to  merit,  more  elate  to  wear 
The  cap  of  freedom  than  the  crown  of  hays. 

Soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  my  pebbled  flood, 

I wish  it  not  o’er  golden  sands  to  flow ; 

Cheer’d  by  the  verdure  of  my  spiral  wood, 

I scorn  the  quarry  where  no  shrub  can  grow. 
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No  midnight  pangs  the  shepherd’s  peace  pursue; 

His  tongue,  his  hand,  attempts  no  secret  wound ; 
He  sings  his  Delia,  and,  if  she  be  true, 

His  love  at  once  and  his  ambition’s  crown’d. 


HE  TAKES  OCCASION,  FROM  THE  FATE  OF 
ELEANOR  OF  BRETAGNE,1  TO  SUGGEST  THE 
IMPERFECT  PLEASURES  OF  A SOLITARY 
LIFE. 

When  beauty  mourns,  by  fate’s  injurious  doom, 

Hid  from  the  cheerful  glance  of  human  eye, 

When  nature’s  pride  inglorious  waits  the  tomb, 

Hard  is  that  heart  which  checks  the  rising  sigh. 

Fair  Eleonora ! would  no  gallant  mind — 

The  cause  of  love — the  cause  of  justice — own? 

Matchless  thy  charms,  and  was  no  life  resign’d 
To  see  them  sparkle  from  their  native  throne  ? 

Or  had  fair  freedom’s  hand  unveil’d  thy  charms. 

Well  might  such  brows  the  regal  gem  resign ; 

Thy  radiant  mien  might  scorn  the  guilt  of  arms. 

Yet  Albion’s  awful  empire  yield  to  thine. 

0 shame  of  Britons  ! in  one  sullen  tower 
She  wet  with  royal  tears  her  daily  cell ; 

She  found  keen  anguish  every  rose  devour ; 

They  sprung,  they  shone,  they  faded,  and  they  fell. 

Through  one  dim  lattice,  fringed  with  ivy  round. 
Successive  suns  a languid  radiance  threw. 

To  paint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown’d, 

To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew. 


1 Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  the  lawful  heiress  of  the  English  crown,  upon 
the  death  of  Arthur,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  She  was  esteemed 
the  beauty  of  her  time ; and  was  imprisoned  forty  years  (till  the  time 
of  her  death)  in  a monastery  at  Bristol. 
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This  age  might  hear ; then  sated  fancy  palls, 

Nor  warmly  hopes  what  splendour  can  supply ; 

Fond  youth  incessant  mourns,  if  rigid  walls 
Restrain  its  listening  ear,  its  curious  eye. 

Believe  me  * * the  pretence  is  vain ! 

This  boasted  calm  that  smoothes  our  early  days  : 

For  never  yet  could  youthful  mind  restrain 
Th’  alternate  pant  for  pleasure  and  for  praise. 

E’en  me,  by  shady  oak  or  limpid  spring, 

E’en  me,  the  scenes  of  polish’d  life  allure  ! 

Some  genius  whispers,  “ Life  is  on  the  wing, 

And  hard  his  lot  that  languishes  obscure. 

What  though  thy  riper  mind  admire  no  more — 
The  shining  cincture  and  the  hroider’d  fold 

Can  pierce  like  lightning  through  the  figur’d  ore, 
And  melt  to  dross  the  radiant  forms  of  gold. 

Furs,  ermines,  rods,  may  well  attract  thy  scorn, 
The  futile  presents  of  capricious  power ! 

But  wit,  but  worth,  the  public  sphere  adorn, 

And  who  hut  envies  then  the  social  hour  P 

Can  virtue,  careless  of  her  pupil’s  meed, 

Forget  how  * * sustains  the  shepherd’s  cause  ? 

Content  in  shades  to  tune  a lonely  reed. 

Nor  join  the  sounding  paean  of  applause  ? 

For  public  haunts,  impell’d  by  Britain’s  weal, 

See  Grenville  quit  the  muse’s  favourite  ease ; 

And  shall  not  swains  admire  his  noble  zeal  ? 
Admiring,  praise ; admiring,  strive  to  please  ? 

‘ Life,’  says  the  sage,  ‘ affords  no  bliss  sincere,’ 

And  courts  and  cells  in  vain  our  hopes  renew : 

But,  ah ! where  Grenville  charms  the  listening  ear, 
’Tis  hard  to  think  the  cheerless  maxim  true. 

The  groves  may  smile,  the  rivers  gently  glide, 

Soft  through  the  vale  resound  the  lonesome  lay ; 

E’en  thickets  yield  delight,  if  taste  preside, 

But  can  they  please  when  Lyttleton’s  away  ? 
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Pure  as  the  swain’s  the  hreast  of  * # * glows ; 

Ah ! were  the  shepherd’s  phrase  like  his  refined  ! 
But  how  improved  the  generous  dictate  flows 
Through  the  clear  medium  of  a polish’d  mind  1 

Happy  the  youths  who,  warm  with  Britain’s  love, 
Her  inmost  wish  in  * # * periods  here ! 

Happy  that  in  the  radiant  circle  move, 

Attendant  orbs,  where  Lonsdale  gilds  the  sphere ! 

While  rural  faith,  and  every  polish’d  art, 

Each  friendly  charm,  in  * * # conspire, 

From  public  scenes  all  pensive  must  you  part ; 

All  joyless  to  the  greenest  fields  retire ! 

Go,  plaintive  youth ! no  more  by  fount  or  stream, 
Like  some  lone  halcyon,  social  pleasures  shun ; 

Go  dare  the  light,  enjoy  its  cheerful  beam, 

And  hail  the  bright  procession  of  the  sun. 

Then  cover’d  by  thy  ripen’d  shades,  resume 
The  silent  walk,  no  more  by  passion  toss’d ; 

Then  seek  thy  rustic  haunts,  the  dreary  gloom, 
Where  every  art  that  colours  life  is  lost.” — 

In  vain ! the  listening  muse  attends  in  vain ! 

Restraints  in  hostile  bands  her  motions  wait — 
Yet  will  I grieve,  and  sadden  all  my  strain, 

When  injured  beauty  mourns  the  muse’s  fate. 


TO  DELIA,  WITH  SOME  FLOWERS; 

COMPLAINING  HOW  MUCH  HIS  BENEVOLENCE  SUFFERS  BY 
REASON  OF  HIS  HUMBLE  FORTUNE. 

Whate’er  could  sculpture’s  curious  art  employ, 
Whate’er  the  lavish  hand  of  wealth  can  shower, 

These  would  I give — and  every  gift  enjoy 
That  pleased  my  fair — but  fate  denies  my  power. 

Bless’d  were  my  lot  to  feed  the  social  fires ! 

To  learn  the  latent  wishes  of  a friend ! 

To  give  the  boon  his  native  taste  admires. 

And  for  my  transport  on  his  smile  depend ! 
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Bless’d,  too,  is  lie  whose  evening  ramble  strays 
Where  droop  the  sons  of  indigence  and  care ! 

His  little  gifts  their  gladden’d  eyes  amaze. 

And  win,  at  small  expense,  their  fondest  prayer ! 

And,  oh ! the  joy,  to  shun  the  conscious  light ; 

To  spare  the  modest  blush ; to  give  unseen ! 
Like  showers  that  fall  behind  the  veil  of  night. 

Yet  deeply  tinge  the  smiling  vales  with  green. 

But  happiest  they  who  drooping  realms  relieve ! 

Whose  virtues  in  our  cultured  vales  appear  I 
For  whose  sad  fate  a thousand  shepherds  grieve. 
And  fading  fields  allow  the  grief  sincere. 

To  call  lost  worth  from  its  oppressive  shade, 

To  fix  its  equal  sphere,  and  see  it  shine, 

To  hear  it  grateful  own  the  generous  aid : 

This,  this  is  transport — hut  must  ne’er  he  mine. 

Faint  is  my  hounded  hliss ; nor  I refuse 
To  range  where  daisies  open,  rivers  roll, 

While  prose  or  song  the  languid  hours  amuse, 

And  soothe  the  fond  impatience  of  my  soul. 

Awhile  I’ll  weave1  the  roofs  of  jasmine  bowers, 

And  urge  with  trivial  cares  the  loitering  year ; 
Awhile  I’ll  prune  my  grove,  protect  my  flowers, 
Then,  unlamented,  press  an  earlier  hier ! 

Of  those  loved  flow’rs  the  lifeless  corse  may  share, 
Some  hireling  hand  a fading  wreath  bestow ; 
The  rest  will  breathe  as  sweet,  will  glow  as  fair, 
As  when  their  master  smiled  to  see  them  glow. 

The  sequent  mom  shall  wake  the  silvan  choir ; 

The  kid  again  shall  wanton  ere  ’tis  noon  ; 
Nature  will  smile,  will  wear  her  best  attire ; 

0 ! let  not  gentle  Delia  smile  so  soon ! 

While  the  rude  hearse  conveys  me  slow  away. 

And  careless  eyes  my  vulgar  fate  proclaim, 

Let  thy  kind  tear  my  utmost  worth  o’erpay. 

And,  softly  sighing,  vindicate  my  fame. 
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0 Delia ! cheer'd  by  thy  superior  praise, 

I bless  the  silent  path  the  fates  decree; 

Pleased,  from  the  list  of  my  inglorious  days, 

To  raise  the  moments  crown’d  with  bliss  and  thee. 


DESCRIBING  THE  SORROW  OF  AN  INGENUOUS 
MIND  ON  THE  MELANCHOLY  EYENT  OF  A 
LICENTIOUS  AMOUR. 

Why  mourns  my  friend?  why  weeps  his  downcast  eye ? 

That  eye,  where  mirth,  where  fancy,  used  to  shine  ? 

Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  sigh ; 

Spring  ne’er  enamell’d  fairer  meads  than  thine. 

Art  thou  not  lodged  in  fortune’s  warm  embrace  ? 

Wert  thou  not  form’d  by  nature’s  partial  care  ? 

Bless’d  in  thy  song,  and  bless’d  in  every  grace 
That  wins  the  friend,  or  that  enchants  the  fair ! 

“ Damon,”  said  he,  “thy  partial  praise  restrain; 

Not  Damon’s  friendship  can  my  peace  restore: 

Alas  ! his  very  praise  awakes  my  pain, 

And  my  poor  wounded  bosom  bleeds  the  more. 

For,  oh ! that  nature  on  my  birth  had  frown’d, 

Or  fortune  fix’d  me  to  some  lowly  cell ! 

Then  had  my  bosom  ’scaped  this  fatal  wound, 

Nor  had  I hid  these  vernal  sweets  farewell. 

But,  led  by  fortune’s  hand,  her  darling  child, 

My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bliss  admired; 

In  fortune’s  train  the  siren  flattery  smiled, 

And  rashly  hallow’d  all  her  queen  inspired. 

Of  folly  studious,  e’en  of  vices  vain. 

Ah,  vices  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay ! 

I chased  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain, 

Nor  dropp’d  the  chase  till  Jessie  was  my  prey. 

Poor  artless  maid ! to  stain  thy  spotless  name 
Expense,  and  art,  and  toil  united  strove; 

To  lure  a breast  that  felt  the  purest  flame, 

Sustain’d  by  virtue,  but  betrayed  by  love. 
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School’d  in  the  science  of  love’s  mazy  wiles, 

I clothed  each  feature  with  affected  scorn; 

I spoke  of  jealous  doubts  and  fickle  smiles, 

And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  forlorn. 

Then  while  the  fancied  rage  alarm’d  her  care. 

Warm  to  deny,  and  zealous  to  disprove, 

I hade  my  words  the  wonted  softness  wear,. 

And  seized  the  minute  of  returning  love. 

To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I paint  the  rest  ? 

Will  yet  thy  love  a candid  ear  incline  ? 

Assured  that  virtue,  by  misfortune  press’d, 

Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a pang  like  mine. 

Nine  envious  moons  matured  her  growing  shame, 
Erewhile  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day, 

When  scorn’d  of  virtue,  stigmatized  by  fame, 

Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessie  lay. 

‘ Henry,’  she  said,  c by  thy  dear  form  subdued, 

See  the  sad  reliques  of  a nymph  undone  1 

I find,  I find  this  rising  sob  renew’d; 

I sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  sun. 

Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night  I cry, 

When  will  the  morn’s  once  pleasing  scenes  return  ? 

Yet  what  can  morn’s  returning  ray  supply, 

But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  friends  that  mourn ! 

Alas  ! no  more  that  joyous  morn  appears 
That  led  the  tranquil  hours  of  spotless  fame, 

For  I have  steep’d  a father’s  couch  in  tears, 

And  tinged  a mother’s  glowing  cheek  with  shame. 

The  vocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  strain. 

The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan ; 

All  seem  to  chase  me  from  the  cheerful  plain, 

And  talk  of  truth  and  innocence  alone. 

If  through  the  garden’s  flowery  tribes  I stray, 

Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  could  once  allure, 

‘ Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,’  they  say, 

‘ For  we  are  spotless,  Jessie;  we  are  pure.’ 
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Ye  flowers  ! that  well  reproach  a nymph  so  frail, 
Say,  could  you  with  my  virgin  fame  compare  ? 

The  brightest  hud  that  scents  the  vernal  gale 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  fair. 

Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young. 

And  all  my  fame’s  abhorr’d  contagion  flee; 

Trembles  each  lip,  and  falters  every  tongue, 

That  bids  the  morn  propitious  smile  on  me. 

Thus  for  your  sake  I shun  each  human  eye, 

I bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu: 

To  die  I languish,  but  I dread  to  die, 

Lest  my  sad  fate  should  nourish  pangs  for  you. 

Kaise  me  from  earth;  the  pains  of  want  remove, 
And  let  me,  silent,  seek  some  friendly  shore; 

There  only  banish’d  from  the  form  I love, 

My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

Be  but  my  friend;  I ask  no  dearer  name; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  some  more  artful  fair; 

Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  shame, 
That  pity  gave  what  love  refused  to  share. 

Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread, 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessie  to  the  vulgar  crew; 

Not  such  the  parent’s  board  at  which  I fed ! 

Not  such  the  precept  from  his  lips  I drew  ! 

Haply,  when  age  has  silver’d  o’er  my  hair, 

Malice  may  learn  to  scorn  so  mean  a spoil; 

Envy  may  slight  a face  no  longer  fair, 

And  pity  welcome  to  my  native  soil.’ 

She  spoke — nor  was  I born  of  savage  race, 

Nor  could  these  hands  a niggard  boon  assign; 

Grateful  she  clasp’d  me  in  a last  embrace, 

And  vow’d  to  waste  her  life  in  prayers  for  mine. 

I saw  her  foot  the  lofty  bark  ascend, 

I saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  heave; 

I left  her — torn  from  every  earthly  friend; 

Oh ! my  hard  bosom  ! which  could  bear  to  leave 
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Brief  let  me  be;  the  fatal  storm  arose; 

The  billows  raged,  the  pilot’s  art  was  vain 
O’er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  close; 
My  J essie — floats  upon  the  watery  plain ! 

And — see  my  youth’s  impetuous  fires  decay ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  reflection’s  bitter  tear; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instruct  the  gay, 
From  Jessie  floating  on  her  watery  bier.” 


LEVITIES; 

OR, 

PIECES  OF  HUMOUK. 


FLIRT  AND  PHIL: 

A DECISION  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

A WIT,  by  learning  well  refined, 

A beau,  but  of  the  rural  kind, 

To  Silvia  made  pretences; 

They  both  profess’d  an  equal  love. 

Yet  hoped  by  different  means  to  move 
Her  judgment  or  her  senses. 

Young  sprightly  Flirt,  of  blooming  mien, 
Watch’d  the  best  minutes  to  be  seen, 
Went — when  his  glass  advised  him; 
While  meagre  Phil  of  books  inquired, 

A wight  for  wit  and  parts  admired, 

And  witty  ladies  prized  him. 

Silvia  had  wit,  had  spirits  too; 

To  hear  the  one,  the  other  view, 
Suspended  held  the  scales ; 

Her  wit,  her  youth,  too,  claimed  its  share : 
Let  none  the  preference  declare. 

But  turn  up — heads  or  tails. 
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COLEMIRA. 

A CULINARY  ECLOGUE. 

Insensible  of  soft  desire, 

Behold  Colemira  prove 
More  partial  to  the  kitchen  fire 
Than  to  the  fire  of  love. 

Night’s  sable  clouds  had  half  the  globe  o’erspread, 
And  silence  reign’d,  and  folks  were  gone  to  bed, 
When  love,  which  gentle  sleep  can  ne’er  inspire, 
Had  seated  Damon  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Pensive  he  lay,  extended  on  the  ground. 

The  little  Lares  kept  their  vigils  round; 

The  fawning  cats  compassionate  his  case. 

And  pur  around,  and  gently  lick  his  face : 

To  all  his  plaints  the  sleeping  curs  reply. 

And  with  hoarse  snorings  imitate  a sigh. 

Such  gloomy  scenes  with  lovers’  minds  agree, 

And  solitude  to  them  is  best  society. 

“ Could  I,”  he  cried,  “ express  how  bright  a grace 
Adorns  thy  morning  hands  and  well-wash’d  face, 
Thou  wouldst,  Colemira,  grant  what  I implore, 
And  yield  me  love,  or  wash  thy  face  no  more. 

Ah ! who  can  see,  and  seeing,  not  admire, 
"Whene’er  she  sets  the  pot  upon  the  fire ! 

Her  hands  outshine  the  fire  and  redder  things; 

Her  eyes  are  blacker  than  the  pot  she  brings. 

But  sure  no  chamber-damsel  can  compare, 

When  in  meridian  lustre  shines  my  fair. 

When  warm’d  with  dinner’s  toil,  in  pearly  rills, 
Adown  her  goodly  cheeks  the  sweat  distils. 

Oh ! how  I long,  how  ardently  desire, 

To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre ! 

Eor  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  climes  began, 
How  did  I see  ’em  thrum  the  frying-pan ! 
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With  her  I should  not  envy  George  his  queen, 
Though  she  in  royal  grandeur  deck’d  he  seen; 
Whilst  rags,  just  sever’d  from  my  fair  one’s  gown, 
In  russet  pomp  and  greasy  pride  hang  down. 

Ah  ! how  it  does  my  drooping  heart  rejoice, 

When  in  the  hall  I hear  thy  mellow  voice ! 

How  would  that  voice  exceed  the  village  hell, 
Wouldst  thou  but  sing,  ‘ I like  thee  passing  well !’ 

When  from  the  hearth  she  bade  the  pointers  go, 
How  soft,  how  easy,  did  her  accents  flow ! 

‘ Get  out,’  she  cried : ‘ when  strangers  come  to  sup, 
One  ne’er  can  raise  those  snoring  devils  up.’ 

Then,  full  of  wrath,  .she  kick’d  each  lazy  brute; 

Alas  ! I envied  even  that  salute: 

’Twas  sure  misplaced — Shock  said,  or  seem’d  to  say* 
He  had  as  lief  I had  the  kick  as  they. 

If  she  the  mystic  bellows  take  in  hand, 

Who  like  the  fair  can  that  machine  command ! 

0 mayst  thou  ne’er  by  iEolus  be  seen, 

For  he  would  sure  demand  thee  for  his  queen ! 

But  should  the  flame  this  rougher  aid  refuse. 

And  only  gentler  med’cines  be  of  use, 

WWa.  full-blown  cheeks  she  ends  the  doubtful  strife. 
Foments  the  infant  flame,  and  puffs  it  into  life. 

Such  arts  as  these  exalt  the  drooping  fire, 

But  in  my  breast  a fiercer  flame  inspire : 

1 burn ! I burn ! 0 ! give  thy  puffing  o’er, 

And  swell  thy  cheeks  and  pout  thy  lips  no  more ! 

With  all  her  haughty  looks,  the  time  I’ve  seen 
When  this  proud  damsel  has  more  humble  been, 
When  with  nice  airs  she  hoist  the  pancake  round. 
And  dropp’d  it,  hapless  fair  ! upon  the  ground. 

Look,  with  what  charming  grace,  what  winning  trick 
The  artful  charmer  rubs  the  candlesticks  ! 

So  bright  she  makes  the  candlesticks  she  handles, 

Oft  have  I .said — there  were  no  need  of  candles. 
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Bat  thou,  my  fair ! who  never  wouldst  approve, 

Or  hear  the  tender  story  of  my  love, 

Or  mind  how  burns  my  raging  breast — a button — 
Perhaps  art  dreaming  of — a breast  of  mutton.” 

Thus  said,  and  wept,  the  sad  desponding  swain, 
Revealing  to  the  sable  walls  his  pain : 

But  nymphs  are  free  with  those  they  should  deny; 
To  those  they  love  more  exquisitely  coy. 

Now  chirping  crickets  raise  their  tinkling  voice,") 
The  lambent  flames  in  languid  streams  arise,  > 
And  smoke  in  azure  folds  evaporates  and  dies.  J 


STANZAS 

TO  THE  MEMOEY  OE  AN  AGEEEABLE  LADY,  WHO  HAD  BEEN 
UNITED  IN  MAEEIAGE  TO  A PEESON  UNDESEEVING  HEE. 

’Twas  always  held,  and  ever  will, 

By  sage  mankind,  discreeter 

To  anticipate  a lesser  ill 
Than  undergo  a greater. 

When  mortals  dread  diseases,  pain, 

And  languishing  conditions, 

Who  don’t  the  lesser  ill  sustain 
Of  physic — and  physicians  ? 

Rather  than  lose  his  whole  estate, 

He  that  but  little  wise  is. 

Pull  gladly  pays  four  parts  in  eight 
To  taxes  and  excises. 

Our  merchants  Spain  has  near  undone 
For  lost  ships  not  requiting; 

This  bears  our  noble  king  to  shun 
The  loss  of  blood  in  fighting ! 

With  numerous  ills,  in  single  life, 

The  bachelor’s  attended: 

Such  to  avoid,  he  takes  a wife — 

And  much  the  case  is  mended ! 
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Poor  Gratia,  in  her  twentieth  year. 
Foreseeing  future  woe, 

Chose  to  attend  a monkey  here 
Before  an  ape  below. 


ON  CERTAIN  PASTORALS. 

So  rude  and  tuneless  are  thy  lays, 

The  weary  audience  vow 
’Tis  not  th’  Arcadian  swain  that  sings, 
But  ’tis  his  herds  that  low. 


TO  THE  VIRTUOSI. 

Hail,  curious  wights  ! to  whom  so  fair 
The  form  of  mortal  flies  is  ! 

Who  deem  those  grubs  beyond  compare, 
Which  common  sense  despises. 

Whether  o’er  hill,  morass,  or  mound, 
You  make  your  sportsman  sallies. 

Or  that  your  prey,  in  gardens  found, 

Is  urged  through  walks  and  alleys; 

Yet  in  the  fury  of  the  chase 
No  slope  could  e’er  retard  you, 

Bless’d  if  one  fly  repay  the  race. 

Or  painted  wing  reward  you. 

Fierce  as  Camilla  o’er  the  plain 
Pursued  the  glitt’ring  stranger, 

Still  eyed  the  purple’s  pleasing  stain, 
And  knew  not  fear  nor  danger. 

’Tis  you  dispense  the  favourite  meat 
To  nature’s  filmy  people. 

Know  what  conserves  they  choose  to  eat 
And  what  liqueurs  to  tipple. 
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And  if  her  brood  of  insects  dies. 

You  sage  assistance  lend  her; 

Can  stoop  to  pimp  for  amorous  flies, 

And  help  them  to  engender. 

’Tis  you  protect  their  pregnant  hour; 

And,  when  the  birth’s  at  hand, 

Exerting  your  obstetric  power, 

Prevent  a mothless  land. 

Yet,  oh ! howe’er  your  towering  view 
Above  gross  objects  rises, 

Whate’er  refinements  you  pursue, 

Hear  what  a friend  advises: 

A friend,  who,  weigh’d  with  yours,  must  prize 
Domitian’s  idle  passion, 

That  wrought  the  death  of  teasing  flies, 

But  ne’er  their  propagation. 

Let  Flavia’s  eyes  more  deeply  warm, 

Nor  thus  your  hearts  determine. 

To  slight  dame  nature’s  fairest  form, 

And  sigh  for  nature’s  vermin. 

And  speak  with  some  respect  of  beaus, 

Nor  more  as  triflers  treat  them; 

’Tis  better  learn  to  save  one’s  clothes, 

Than  cherish  moths  that  eat  them. 


THE  EXTENT  OP  COOKERY. 

When  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A plain  brown  bob  he  wore, 

Read  much,  and  look’d  as  though  he  meant 
To  be  a fop  no  more. 

See  him  to  Lincoln’s-Inn  repair, 

His  resolution  flag, 

He  cherishes  a length  of  hair, 

And  tucks  it  in  a bag. 
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Nor  Coke  nor  Salkeld  lie  regards, 
But  gets  into  the  House, 

And  soon  a judge’s  rank  rewards 
His  pliant  votes  and  bows. 

Adieu,  ye  bobs ! ye  bags,  give  place; 

Bull  bottoms  come  instead: 

Good  Lord ! to  see  the  various  ways 
Of  dressing  a calf’s  head ! 


THE  PROGRESS  OE  ADYICE. 

Says  Richard  to  Thomas — and  seem’d  half  afraid — 

“ I am  thinking  to  marry  thy  mistress’s  maid; 

Now  because  Mrs.  Lucy  to  thee  is  well  known, 

I will  do’t  if  thou  bidst  me,  or  let  it  alone. 

Nay,  don’t  make  a jest  on’t;  ’tis  no  jest  to  me; 

Eor  ’faith  I’m  in  earnest;  so,  prithee,  be  free. 

I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  girl  since  I knew  her. 

But  I’d  have  thy  advice  ere  I tie  myself  to  her.” 

Said  Thomas  to  Richard,  “ To  speak  my  opinion, 

There  is  not  such  a devil  in  George’s  dominion; 

And  I firmly  believe,  if  thou  knew’st  her  as  I do, 

Thou  wouldst  choose  out  a whipping-post  first  to  be  tied  to. 

She’s  peevish,  she’s  thievish,  she’s  ugly,  she’s  old, 

And  a liar,  and  a fool,  and  a slut,  and  a scold.” — 

Next  day  Richard  hasten’d  to  church,  and  was  wed, 

And  ere  night  had  inform’d  her  what  Thomas  had  said. 


SLENDER’S  GHOST. 

VIDE  SHAKSPEARE. 

Beneath  a churchyard  yew, 

Decay’d  and  worn  with  age. 

At  dusk  of  eve  methought  I spied, 

Poor  Slender’s  ghost,  that  whimpering  cried, 
“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page  !” 
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Ye  gentle  bards  ! give  ear, 

Who  talk  of  amorous  rage, 

Who  spoil  the  lily,  rob  the  rose, 

Come  learn  of  me  to  weep  your  woes : 

“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page !” 

Why  should  such  labour’d  strains, 

Your  formal  muse  engage  ? 

I never  dream’d  of  flame  or  dart. 

That  fired  my  breast  or  pierced  my  heart. 
But  sigh’d,  “ 0 sweet  Anne  Page !” 

And  you,  whose  lovesick  minds 
No  med’cine  can  assuage. 

Accuse  the  leech’s  art  no  more, 

But  learn  of  Slender  to  deplore; 

“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page  !” 

And  ye  ! whose  souls  are  held 
Like  linnets  in  a cage, 

Who  talk  of  fetters,  links,  and  chains. 
Attend,  and  imitate  my  strains; 

“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page !” 

And  you  ! who  boast  or  grieve 
What  horrid  wars  ye  wage. 

Of  wounds  received  from  many  an  eye. 
Yet  mean  as  I do,  when  I sigh, 

“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page !” 

Hence  ev’ry  fond  conceit 
Of  shepherd  or  of  sage; 

’Tis  Slender’s  voice,  ’tis  Slender’s  way, 
Expresses  all  you  have  to  say, 

“ 0 sweet ! 0 sweet  Anne  Page !” 


THE  INVIDIOUS. 

0 Fortune  ! if  my  prayer  of  old 
Was  ne’er  solicitous  for  gold, 

With  better  grace  thou  mayst  allow 
My  suppliant  wish,  that  asks  it  now: 
Yet  think  not,  goddess,  I require  it 
For  the  same  end  your  clowns  desire  it. 
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In  a well-made  effectual  string 
Fain  would  I see  Lividio  swing; 

Hear  him  from  Tyburn’s  height  haranguing 
But  such  a cur’s  not  worth  one’s  hanging. 
Give  me,  0 goddess ! store  of  pelf, 

And  he  will  tie  the  knot  himself. 


THE  PKICE  OF  AN  EQUIPAGE. 

I ask’d  a friend,  amidst  the  throng, 

Whose  coach  it  was  that  trail’d  along  P 
“ The  gilded  coach  there — don’t  ye  mind  ? 

That  with  the  footmen  stuck  behind  p” 

“ 0,  sir,”  says  he,  “ what  han’t  you  seen  it ? 
’Tis  Damon’s  coach,  and  Damon  in  it. 

’Tis  odd,  methinks,  you  have  forgot 

Your  friend,  your  neighbour,  and — what  not ! 

Your  old  acquaintance  Damon !” — “ True; 

But,  faith,  his  equipage  is  new.” 

“ Bless  me  !”  said  I,  “ where  can  it  end  ? 
What  madness  has  possess’d  my  friend  ? 

Four  powder’d  slaves,  and  those  the  tallest; 
Their  stomachs,  doubtless,  not  the  smallest ! 
Can  Damon’s  revenue  maintain 
In  lace  and  food  so  large  a train  ? 

I know  his  land — each  inch  of  ground — 

’Tis  not  a mile  to  walk  it  round — 

If  Damon’s  whole  estate  can  bear 
To  keep  his  lad  and  one-horse  chair, 

I own  ’tis  past  my  comprehension.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  hut  Damon  has  a pension.” 

Thus  does  a false  ambition  rule  us, 

Thus  pomp  delude,  and  folly  fool  us : 

To  keep  a race  of  flick’ring  knaves, 

He  grows  himself  the  worst  of  slaves. 
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TO  A FKIEND. 

Have  you  ne’er  seen,  my  gentle  squire. 

The  humours  of  your  kitchen  fire  ? 

Says  Ned  to  Sail,  “ I lead  a spade; 

Why  don’t  ye  play  ? — the  girl's  afraid — 

Play  something — anything — hut  play — 

’Tis  but  to  pass  the  time  away — 

Phoo — how  she  stands — biting  her  nails — 

As  though  she  play’d  for  half  her  vails — 

Sorting  her  cards,  haggling,  and  picking — 

We  play  for  nothing,  do  us  ? Chicken ! 

That  card  will  do — ’blood,  never  doubt  it; 

It’s  not  worth  while  to  think  about  it.” 

Sail  thought  and  thought,  and  miss’d  her  aim, 
And  Ned,  ne’er  studying,  won  the  game ! 

Methinks,  old  friend,  ’tis  wondrous  true 
That  verse  is  but  a game  at  loo : 

While  many  a bard,  that  shows  so  clearly 
He  writes  for  his  amusement  merely, 

Is  known  to  study,  fret  and  toil, 

And  play  for  nothing  all  the  while, 

Or  praise  at  most,  for  wreaths  of  yore 
Ne’er  signified  a farthing  more, 

Till  having  vainly  toil’d  to  gain  it, 

He  sees  your  flying  pen  obtain  it. 

Through  fragrant  scenes  the  trifler  roves, 

And  hallow’d  haunts  that  Phoebus  loves, 

Where  with  strange  heats  his  bosom  glows, 

And  mystic  flames  the  god  bestows. 

You  now  none  other  flame  require 
Than  a good  blazing  parlour  fire; 

Write  verses — to  defy  the  scorners — 

In  ale-houses,  and  chimney-corners. 

Sail  found  her  deep-laid  schemes  were  vain— - 
The  cards  are  cut — come,  deal  again — 

No  good  comes  on  it  when  one  lingers — 

I’ll  play  the  cards  come  next  my  fingers — 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 

When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 

Well,  now  who  wins  ? — why,  still  the  same — 
For  Sail  has  lost  another  game. 
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“ I’ve  done,”  she  muttered;  “ I was  saying, 
It  did  not  argufy  my  playing. 

Some  folks  will  win,  they  cannot  choose; 

But  think  or  not  think — some  must  lose. 

I may  have  won  a game  or  so — 

But  then  it  was  an  age  ago ; 

It  ne’er  will  he  my  lot  again — 

I won  it  of  a hahy  then; 

Give  me  an  ace  of  trumps,  and  see ! 

Our  Ned  will  beat  me  with  a three ! 

’Tis  all  by  luck  that  things  are  carried — 

He’ll  suffer  for  it  when  he’s  married.” 

Thus  Sail  with  tears  in  either  eye. 

While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by. 

Thus  I,  long  envying  your  success, 

And  bent  to  write  and  study  less, 

Sate  down,  and  scribbled  in  a trice 
Just  what  you  see — and  you  despise. 

You,  who  can  frame  a tuneful  song. 

And  hum  it  as  you  ride  along, 

And,  trotting  on  the  king’s  highway, 

Snatch  from  the  hedge  a sprig  of  hay, 

Accept  this  verse,  howe’er  it  flows, 

From  one  that  is  your  friend  in  prose. 

What  is  this  wreath,  so  green,  so  fair ! 

Which  many  wish,  and  few  must  wear ; 

Which  some  men’s  indolence  can  gain, 

And  some  men’s  vigils  ne’er  obtain  ? 

For  what  must  Sail  or  poet  sue. 

Ere  they  engage  with  Ned  or  you  ? 

For  luck  in  verse,  for  luck  at  loo  ? 

Ah,  no ! ’tis  genius  gives  you  fame, 

And  Ned,  through  skill,  secures  the  game. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  DUN. 

Comes  a dun  in  the  morning,  and  raps  at  my  door — 

“ I made  hold  to  call — ’tis  a twelvemonth  and  more — 
I’m  sorry,  believe  me,  to  trouble  you  thus,  sir — 

But  Job  would  he  paid,  sir,  had  Job  been  a mercer.” 
My  friend,  have  hut  patience — “ Ay,  these  are  your  wa 
I have  got  but  one  shilling  to  serve  me  two  days — 
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But  sir — prithee  take  it,  and  tell  your  attorney, 

If  I ha’nt  paid  your  bill,  I have  paid  for  your  journey. 

Well,  now  thou  art  gone,  let  me  govern  my  passion, 

And  calmly  consider — consider  ? vexation ! 

What  beggar’s  wife’s  nephew,  now  starved,  and  now  beaten, 
Who,  wanting  to  eat,  fears  himself  shall  he  eaten ! 

What  porter,  what  turnspit,  can  deem  his  case  hard ! 

Or  what  dun  boast  of  patience  that  thinks  of  a bard ! 

Well,  I’ll  leave  this  poor  trade,  for  no  trade  can  be  poorer. 
Turn  shoehoy,  or  courtier,  or  pimp,  or  procurer; 

Get  love,  and  respect,  and  good  living,  and  pelf; 

And  dun  some  poor  dog  of  a poet  myself. 

One’s  credit,  however,  of  course  will  grow  better — 

Here  enters  the  footman,  and  brings  me  a letter. 

“ Dear  sir ! I received  your  obliging  epistle; 

Your  fame  is  secure — bid  the  critics  go  whistle. 

I read  over  with  wonder  the  poem  you  sent  me. 

And  I must  speak  your  praises ; no  soul  shall  prevent  me. 
The  audience,  believe  me,  cried  out  every  line 
Was  strong,  was  affecting,  was  just,  was  divine  ! 

All  pregnant  as  gold  is,  with  worth,  weight,  and  beauty. 
And  to  hide  such  a genius  was — far  from  your  duty. 

I foresee  that  the  court  will  be  hugely  delighted: 

Sir  Bichard  for  much  a less  genius  was  knighted. 

Adieu,  my  good  friend ! and  for  high  life  prepare  ye; 

I could  say  much  more,  but  you’re  modest — I spare  ye.” 
Quite  fired  with  the  flattery,  I call  for  my  paper. 

And  waste  that  and  health,  and  my  time,  and  my  taper  : 

I scribble  till  morn,  when  with  wrath  no  small  store, 

Comes  my  old  friend  the  mercer,  and  raps  at  my  door. 

“ Ah,  friend ! ’tis  but  idle  to  make  such  a pother; 

Fate,  fate  has  ordained  us  to  plague  one  another.” 


WKITTEN  AT  AH  INN  AT  HENLEY. 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom ! I retire 

From  flatt’ry,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 
Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 
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’Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I reign, 
And  every  health  which  I begin 
Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne ; 
Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I fly  from  pomp,  I fly  from  plate ! 

I fly  from  falsehood’s  specious  grin ! 
Freedom  I love  and  form  I hate. 

And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter ! take  my  sordid  ore, 

Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win 
It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store, 

It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe’er  has  travelled  life’s  dull  round. 
Where’er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


A SIMILE. 

What  village  hut  has  sometimes  seen 
The  clumsy  shape,  the  frightful  mien, 
Tremendous  claws,  and  shagged  hair, 

Of  that  grim  brute  yclep’d  a bear  p 
He  from  his  dam,  the  leam’d  agree, 
Received  the  curious  form  you  see. 

Who,  with  her  plastic  tongue  alone. 
Produced  a visage — like  her  own — 

And  thus  they  hint,  in  mystic  fashion. 
The  powerful  force  of  education. 

Perhaps  yon  crowd  of  swains  is  viewing, 
E’en  now,  the  strange  exploits  of  Bruin, 
Wfio  plays  his  antics,  roars  aloud. 

The  wonder  of  a gaping  crowd ! 

So  have  I known  an  awkward  lad, 
Whose  birth  has  made  a parish  glad, 
Forbid,  for  fear  of  sense,  to  roam, 

And  taught  by  kind  mamma  at  home, 
Who  gives  him  many  a well-tried  rule, 
With  ways  and  means — to  play  the  fool. 
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In  sense  the  same,  in  stature  higher, 

He  shines,  ere  long,  a rural  squire  ; 

Pours  forth  unwitty  jokes,  and  swears, 
And  bawls,  and  drinks,  but  chiefly  stares : 
His  tenants,  of  superior  sense, 

Carouse  and  laugh  at  his  expense,  • 

And  deem  the  pastime  I’m  relating 
To  be  as  pleasant  as  bear-baiting. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  PRECEDENCE. 

A TALE. 

“ Sir,  will  you  please  to  walk  before  ?” 

“ No,  pray,  sir, — you  are  next  the  door.” 

“ Upon  mine  honour  I’ll  not  stir” — 

“ Sir,  I’m  at  home ; consider,  sir” — 

“ Excuse  me,  sir ; I’ll  not  go  first.” 

“ Well,  if  I must  be  rude,  I must — 

“ But  yet  I wish  I could  evade  it — 

“ ’Tis  strangely  clownish,  be  persuaded.” 

Go  forward,  cits  ! go  forward,  squires ! 

Nor  scruple  each  what  each  admires. 

Life  squares  not,  friends ! with  your  proceeding  ; 
It  flies  while  you  display  your  breeding  ; 

Such  breeding  as  one’s  gran’am  preaches, 

Or  some  old  dancing-master  teaches, 

Or  for  some  rude  tumultuous  fellow, 

Half  crazy,  or,  at  least,  half  mellow, 

To  come  behind  you  unawares, 

And  fairly  push  you  both  down  stairs  ! 

But  death’s  at  hand — let  me  advise  ye  ; 

Go  forward,  friends  ! or  he’ll  surprise  ye. 

Besides,  how  insincere  you  are ! 

Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forswear, 

And  daily  cheat,  and  weekly  pray, 

And  all  for  this — to  lead  the  way  ? 

Such  is  my  theme,  which  means  to  prove. 

That  though  we  drink,  or  game,  or  love, 
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As  that  or  this  is  most  in  fashion, 
Precedence  is  our  ruling  passion. 

When  college-students  take  degrees, 

And  pay  the  beadle’s  endless  fees, 

What  moves  that  scientific  body, 

But  the  first  cutting  at  a gaudy  ? 

And  whence  such  shoals,  in  bare  conditions, 
That  starve  and  languish  as  physicians, 
Content  to  trudge  the  streets,  and  stare  at 
The  fat  apothecary’s  chariot  1 
But  that,  in  Charlotte’s  chamber — see 
Moliere’s  Medicin  malgre  lui — 

The  leech,  howe’er  his  fortunes  vary, 

Still  walks  before  the  apothecary. 

Flavia  in  vain  has  wit  and  charms, 

And  all  that  shines,  and  all  that  warms  ; 

In  vain  all  human  race  adore  her, 

For — Lady  Mary  ranks  before  her. 

O Celia  ! gentle  Celia ! tell  us, 

You,  who  are  neither  vain  nor  jealous  ! 

The  softest  breast,  the  mildest  mien  ! 

Would  you  not  feel  some  little  spleen, 

Nor  bite  your  lip,  nor  furl  your  brow, 

If  Florimel,  your  equal  now, 

Should  one  day  gain  precedence  of  ye  ? 

First  serv’d — though  in  a dish  of  coffee  ? 
Plac’d  first,  although  where  you  are  found 
You  gain  the  eyes  of  all  around  ? 

Named  first,  though  not  with  half  the  fame 
That  waits  my  charming  Celia’s  name  % 

Hard  fortune  ! barely  to  inspire 
Our  fix’d  esteem  and  fond  desire ! 

Barely,  where’er  you  go,  to  prove 
The  source  of  universal  love  ! 

Yet  be  content,  observing  this, 

Honour’s  the  offspring  of  caprice ; 

And  worth,  howe’er  you  have  pursued  it, 
Has  now  no  power — but  to  exclude  it: 
You’ll  find  your  general  reputation 
A kind  of  supplemental  station. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  worth,  could  ne’er 
He  tells  us,  hope  to  rise  a peer ; 

So,  to  supply  it,  wrote  for  fame, 

And  well  the  wit  secured  his  aim. 
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A common  patriot  has  a drift 
Not  quite  so  innocent  as  Swift; 

In  Britain’s  cause  he  rants,  he  labours ; 

“ He’s  honest,  faith.” — Have  patience,  neighbours, 
For  patriots  may  sometimes  deceive, 

May  beg  their  friends’  reluctant  leave 
To  serve  them  in  a higher  sphere, 

And  drop  their  virtue  to  get  there. — 

As  Lucian  tells  us,  in  his  fashion, 

How  souls  put  off  each  earthly  passion, 

Ere  on  Elysium’s  flowery  strand 
Old  Charon  suffer’d  them  to  land ; 

So,  ere  we  meet  a court’s  caresses, 

No  doubt  our  souls  must  change  their  dresses ; 
And  souls  there  be  who,  bound  that  way, 

Attire  themselves  ten  times  a-day. 

If  then  ’tis  rank  which  all  men  covet, 

And  saints  alike  and  sinners  love  it ; 

If  place,  for  which  our  courtiers  throng 
So  thick,  that  few  can  get  along, 

For  which  such  servile  toils  are  seen, 

Who’s  happier  than  a king  1 — a queen ! 

Howe’er  men  aim  at  elevation, 

’Tis  properly  a female  passion : 

Women  and  beaus,  beyond  all  measure, 

Are  charm’d  with  rank’s  ecstatic  pleasure. 

Sir,  if  your,  drift  I rightly  scan, 

You’d  hint  a beau  were  not  a man; 

Say  women  then  are  fond  of  places ; 

I waive  all  disputable  cases. 

A man,  perhaps,  would  something  linger, 

Were  his  lov’d  rank  to  cost — a finger; 

Or  were  an  ear  or  toe  the  price  on’t, 

He  might  delib’rate  once  or  twice  on’t; 

Perhaps  ask  Gataker’s  advice  on’t; 

And  many,  as  their  frame  grows  old, 

Would  hardly  purchase  it  with  gold. 

But  women  wish  precedence  ever; 

’Tis  their  whole  life’s  supreme  endeavour ; 

It  fires  their  youth  with  jealous  rage, 

And  strongly  animates  their  age : 

Perhaps  they  would  not  sell  outright, 

Or  maim  a limb — that  was  in  sight ; 
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Yet  on  worse  terms  they  sometimes  choose  it, 
Nor  e’en  in  punishments  refuse  it. 

Pre-eminence  in  pain  ! you  cry, 

All  fierce  and  pregnant  with  reply : 

But  lend  your  patience  and  your  ear, 

An  argument  shall  make  it  clear. 

But  hold,  an  argument  may  fail ; 

Beside — my  title  says — a tale. 

Where  Avon  rolls  her  winding  stream, 
Avon  ! the  muse’s  favourite  theme ; 

Avon ! that  fills  the  farmers’  purses, 

And  decks  with  flowers  both  farms  and  verses, 
She  visits  many  a fertile  vale — 

Such  was  the  scene  of  this  my  tale ; 

For  ’tis  in  Evesham’s  Yale,  br  near  it, 

That  folks  with  laughter  tell  and  hear  it. 

The  soil,  with  annual  plenty  bless’d, 

Was  by  young  Cory  don  possess’d. 

His  youth  alone  I lay  before  ye, 

As  most  material  to  my  story: 

For  strength  and  vigour  too,  he  had  them, 

And  ’twere  not  much  amiss  to  add  them. 

Thrice  happy  lout ! whose  wide  domain 
Now  green  with  grass,  now  gold  with  grain, 

In  russet  robes  of  clover  deep, 

Or  thinly  veil’d,  and  white  with  sheep ; 

Now  fragrant  with  the  bean’s  perfume, 

Now  purpled  with  the  pulse’s  bloom, 

Might  well  with  bright  allusion  store  me — 

But  happier  bards  have  been  before  me  ! 

Amongst  the  various  year’s  increase 
The  stripling  own’d  a field  of  peas, 

Which,  when  at  night  he  ceas’d  his  labours, 
Were  haunted  by  some  female  neighbours. 

Each  morn  discovered  to  his  sight 
The  shameful  havoc  of  the  night ; 

Traces  of  this  they  left  behind  them, 

But  no  instructions  where  to  find  them. 

The  devil’s  works  are  plain  and  evil, 

But  few  or  none  have  seen  the  devil. 

Old  Noll,  indeed,  if  we  may  credit 
The  words  of  Echard,  who  has  said  it, 
Contrived  with  Satan  how  to  fool  us, 

And  bargain’d  face  to  face  to  rule  us ; 
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But  then  Old  Noll  was  one  in  ten, 

And  sought  him  more  than  other  men. 

Our  shepherd,  too,  with  like  attention, 

May  meet  the  female  fiends  we  mention. 

He  rose  one  morn  at  break  of  day, 

And  near  the  field  in  ambush  lay ; 

When  lo  ! a brace  of  girls  appears, 

The  third  a matron  much  in  years. 

Smiling  amidst  the  peas,  the  sinners 
Sate  down  to  cull  their  future  dinners, 

And  caring  little  who  might  own  them, 

Made  free  as  though  themselves  had  sown  them. 

’Tis  worth  a sage’s  observation 
How  love  can  make  tt  jest  of  passion ; 

Anger  had  forced  the  swain  from  bed, 

His  early  dues  to  love  unpaid  ! 

And  Love,  a god  that  keeps  a pother, 

And  will  be  paid  one  time  or  other, 

Now  banish’d  anger  out  o’  door, 

And  claim’d  the  debt  withheld  before. 

If  anger  bid  our  youth  revile, 

Love  form’d  his  features  to  a smile ; 

And  knowing  well  ’twas  all  grimace 
To  threaten  with  a smiling  face, 

He  in  few  words  express’d  his  mind — 

And  none  would  deem  them  much  unkind. 

The  amorous  youth,  for  their  offence, 
Demanded  instant  recompence ; 

That  recompence  from  each,  which  shame 
Forbids  a bashful  muse  to  name. 

Each  stood  awhile,  as  ’twere  suspended, 

And  loth  to  do  what — each  intended. 

At  length,  with  soft  pathetic  sighs, 

The  matron,  bent  with  age,  replies : 

“ ’Tis  vain  to  strive — justice,  I know, 

And  our  ill  stars,  will  have  it  so, — 

But  let  my  tears  your  wrath  assuage, 

And  show  some  deference  for  age: 

I from  a distant  village  came, 

Am  old,  God  knows,  and  something  lame ; 

And  if  we  yield,  as  yield  we  must, 

Dispatch  my  crazy  body  first.” 

Our  shepherd,  like  the  Phrygian  swain, 

When  circled  round  on  Ida’s  plain 
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With  goddesses,  he  stood  suspended, 

And  Pallas’s  grave  speech  was  ended, 
Own’d  what  she  ask’d  might  he  his  duty, 
But  paid  the  compliment  to  beauty. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OE  CLEONE. 

W ell,  ladies — so  much  for  the  tragic  style — 

And  now  the  custom  is  to  make  you  smile. 

To  make  us  smile  ! — methink»I  hear  you  say — 
Why,  who  can  help  it,  at  so  strange  a play  ? 

The  captain  gone  three  years  ! — and  then  to  blame 
The  faultless  conduct  of  his  virtuous  dame  ! 

My  stars! — what  gentle  belle  would  think  it  treason, 
When  thus  provok’d,  to  give  the  brute  some  reason  ? 
Out  of  my  house  ! — this  night,  forsooth,  depart ! 

A modern  wife  had  said — “ With  all  my  heart — 

But  think  not,  haughty  sir,  I’ll  go  alone ; 

Order  your  coach — conduct  me  safe  to  town — 

Give  me  my  jewels,  wardrobe,  and  my  maid — 

And  pray  take  care  my  pin-money  be  paid.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  each  modish  fair ; 

Yet  memoirs,  not  of  modern  growth,  declare 
The  time  has  been  when  modesty  and  truth 
Were  deem’d  additions  to  the  charms  of  youth; 
When  women  hid  their  necks,  and  veiled  their  faces, 
Nor  romp’d,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  public  places, 
Nor  took  the  airs  of  Amazons  for  graces : 

Then  plain  domestic  virtues  were  the  mode, 

And  wives  ne’er  dream’d  of  happiness  abroad  ; 

They  loved  their  children,  learn’d  no  flaunting  airs, 
But  with  the  joys  of  wedlock  mix’d  the  cares. 

Those  times  are  past — yet  sure  they  merit  praise, 
For  marriage  triumph’d  in  those  golden  days ; 

By  chaste  decorum  they  affection  gain’d ; 

By  faith  and  fondness  what  they  won  maintain’d. 

’Tis  yours,  ye  fair ! to  bring  those  days  agen, 

And  form  anew  the  hearts  of  thoughtless  men ; 

Make  beauty’s  lustre  amiable  as  bright, 

And  give  the  soul  as  well  as  sense  delight; 
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Reclaim  from  folly  a fantastic  age, 

That  scorns  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 
Let  truth  and  tenderness  your  breasts  adorn, 

The  marriage  chain  with  transport  shall  be  worn ; 
Each  blooming  virgin,  rais’d  into  a bride, 

Shall  double  all  their  joys,  their  cares  divide; 
Alleviate  grief,  compose  the  jars  of  strife, 

And  pour  the  balm  that  sweetens  human  life. 


OD  E S. 


TO  HEALTH. 

Q health  ! capricious  maid ! 

Why  dost  thou  shun  my  peaceful  bower 
Where  I had  hope  to  share  thy  power, 
And  bless  thy  lasting  aid  h 

Since  thou,  alas ! art  flown, 

Avails  not  whether  muse  or  grace, 

With  tempting  smile,  frequent  the  place  ! 

I sigh  for  thee  alone. 

Age  not  forbids  thy  stay : 

Thou  yet  mightst  act  the  friendly  part ; 
Thou  yet  mightst  raise  this  languid  heart ; 
Why  speed  so  swift  away  ? 

Thou  scorn’st  the  city  air ; 

I breathe  fresh  gales  o’er  furrow’d  ground, 
Yet  hast  not  thou  my  wishes  crown’d, 

Oh  false  ! Oh  partial  fair ! 

I plunge  into  the  wave ; 

And  though  with  purest  hands  I raise 
A rural  altar  to  thy  praise, 

Thou  wilt  not  deign  to  save. 
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Amid  my  -well-known  grove, 

Where  mineral  fountains  vainly  bear 
Thy  boasted  name,  and  titles  fair, 

Why  scorns  thy  foot  to  rove  1 

Thou  hear’st  the  sportsman’s  claim, 
Enabling  him,  with  idle  noise, 

To  drown  the  muse’s  melting  voice, 

And  fright  the  timorous  game. 

Is  thought  thy  foe  1 Adieu, 

Ye  midnight  lamps ! ye  curious  tomes ! 
Mine  eye  o’er  hills  and  valleys  roams ! 

And  deals  no  more  with  you. 

Is  it  the  clime  you  flee  1 
Yet  midst  his  unremitting  snows 
The  poor  Laponian’s  bosom  glows, 

And  shares  bright  rays  from  thee. 

There  was,  there  was  a time, 

When,  though  I scorn’d  thy  guardian  care, 
Nor  made  a vow,  nor  said  a prayer, 

I did  not  rue  the  crime. 

Who  then  more  bless’d  than  1 1 
When  the  glad  schoolboy’s  task  was  done, 
And  forth,  with  jocund  sprite,  I run 
To  freedom  and  to  joy  1 

How  jovial  then  the  day! 

What  since  have  all  my  labours  found, 
Thus  climbing  life  to  gaze  around, 

That  can  thy  loss  repay  1 

Wert  thou,  alas ! but  kind, 

Methinks  no  frown  that  fortune  wears, 

Nor  lessen’d  hopes,  nor  growing  cares, 
Could  sink  my  cheerful  mind. 

Whate’er  my  stars  include, 

What  other  breasts  convert  to  pain, 

My  towering  mind  should  soon  disdain, 
Should  scorn — ingratitude ! 
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Eepair  this  mouldering  cell, 

And  bless ’d  with  objects  found  at  home, 
And  envying  none  their  fairer  dome, 
How  pleased  my  soul  should  dwell ! 

Temperance  should  guard  the  doors ; 
From  room  to  room  should  mem’ry  stray, 
And  ranging  all  in  neat  array, 

Enjoy  her  pleasing  stores . 

There  let  them  rest  unknown, 

The  types  of  many  a pleasing  scene ; 

But  to  preserve  them  bright  or  clean, 

Is  thine,  fair  queen ! alone. 


TO  A LADY  FITTING  UP  HEE  LIBEAEY. 

Ah  ! what  is  science,  what  is  art, 

Or  what  the  pleasure  these  impart  1 
Ye  trophies,  which  the  learn’d  pursue 
Through  endless,  fruitless  toils,  adieu ! 

What  can  the  tedious  tomes  bestow, 

To  soothe  the  miseries  they  show  1 
What  like  the  bliss  for  him  decreed 
Who  tends  his  flock  and  tunes  his  reed ! 

Say,  wretched  Fancy ! thus  refin’d 
From  all  that  glads  the  simplest  hind, 

How  rare  that  object  which  supplies 
A charm  for  too  discerning  eyes  ! 

The  polish’d  bard,  of  genius  vain, 

Endures  a deeper  sense  of  pain ; 

As  each  invading  blast  devours 
The  richest  fruits,  the  fairest  flowers. 

Sages,  with  irksome  waste  of  time, 

The  steep  ascent  of  knowledge  climb, 

Then  from  the  towering  heights  they  scale, 
Behold  contentment  range — the  vale. 
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Yet  why,  Asteria,  tell  us  why 
W e scorn  the  crowd  when  you  are  nigh  1 
Why  then  does  reason  seem  so  fair, 

Why  learning  then  deserve  our  care  1 

Who  can  unpleased  your  shelves  behold 
While  }rou  so  fair  a proof  unfold  1 
What  force  the  brightest  genius  draws 
From  polish’d  wisdom’s  written  laws ! 

Where  are  our  humbler  tenets  flown  ? 
What  strange  perfection  bids  us  own 
That  bliss  with  toilsome  science  dwells, 
And  happiest  he  who  most  excels  ? 


ANACREONTIC. 

’Twas  in  a cool  Aonian  glade 

The  wanton  Cupid,  spent  with  toil, 

Had  sought  refreshment  from  the  shade, 
And  stretch’d  him  on  the  mossy  soil. 

A vagrant  muse  drew  nigh,  and  found 
The  subtle  traitor  fast  asleep ; 

And  is  it  thine  to  snore  profound, 

She  said,  yet  leave  the  world  to  weep  ? 

But  hush — from  this  auspicious  hour 
The  world,  I ween,  may  rest  in  peace, 

And,  robbed  of  darts,  and  stripped  of  power, 
Thy  peevish  petulance  decrease. 

Sleep  on,  poor  child ! whilst  I withdraw, 
And  this  thy  vile  artillery  hide — 

When  the  Castalian  fount  she  saw, 

And  plunged  his  arrows  in  the  tide. 

That  magic  fount — ill-judging  maid ! 

Shall  cause  you  soon  to  curse  the  day 

You  dared  the  shafts  of  love  invade, 

And  gave  his  arms  redoubled  sway. 
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For  in  a stream  so  wondrous  clear, 
When  angry  Cupid  searches  round, 
Will  not  the  radiant  points  appear  1 
Will  not  the  furtive  spoils  be  found  1 

Too  soon  they  were ; and  every  dart, 
Dipp’d  in  the  muse’s  mystic  spring, 
Acquired  new  force  to  wound  the  heart, 
And  taught  at  once  to  love  and  sing. 

Then  farewell,  ye  Pierian  choir ! 

For  who  will  now  your  altars  throng  ? 
From  love  we  learn  to  swell  the  lyre, 
And  echo  asks  no  sweeter  song. 


’Twas  not  by  beauty’s  aid  alone 
That  Love  usurp’d  his  airy  throne, 

His  boasted  power  displayed ; 

’Tis  kindness  that  secures  his  aim, 

’Tis  hope  that  feeds  the  kindling  flame, 
Which  beauty  first  conveyed. 

In  Clara’s  eyes  the  lightning  view ; 

Her  lips,  with  all  the  rose’s  hue 
Have  all  its  sweets  combined : 

Yet  vain  the  blush  and  faint  the  fire, 

Till  lips  at  once,  and  eyes,  conspire 
To  prove  the  charmer  kind. 

Though  wit  might  gild  the  tempting  snare 
With  softest  accent,  sweetest  air, 

By  envy’s  self  admired ; 

If  Lesbia’s  wit  betrayed  her  scorn, 

In  vain  might  every  grace  adorn 
What  every  muse  inspired. 

Thus  airy  Strephon  tuned  his  lyre — - 
He  scorned  the  pangs  of  wild  desire, 

Which  lovesick  swains  endure; 

Resolved  to  brave  the  keenest  dart, 

Since  frowns  could  never  wound  his  heart, 
And  smiles — must  ever  cure. 
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But  all ! how  false  these  maxims  prove, 
How  frail  security  from  love 
Experience  hourly  shows ! 

Love  can  imagined  smiles  supply, 

On  every  charming  lip  and  eye 
Eternal  sweets  bestows. 

In  vain  we  trust  the  fair  one’s  eyes ; 

In  vain  the  sage  explores  the  skies, 

To  learn  from  stars  his  fate; 

Till  led  by  fancy  wide  astray, 

He  finds  no  planet  mark  his  way ; 
Convinced  and  wise — too  late. 

As  partial  to  their  words  we  prove, 
Then  boldly  join  the  lists  of  love, 

With  towering  hopes  supplied : 

So  heroes,  taught  by  doubtful  shrines, 
Mistook  their  deity’s  designs, 

Then  took  the  field — and  died. 


UPON  A YISIT  TO  A LADY,  IN  WINTER. 

On  fair  Asteria’s  blissful  plains, 

Where  ever-blooming  fancy  reigns, 

How  pleased  we  pass  the  winter’s  day, 

And  charm  the  dull-eyed  spleen  away ! 

No  linnet,  from  the  leafless  bough, 

Pours  forth  her  note  melodious  now, 

But  all  admire  Asteria’s  tongue, 

Nor  wish  the  linnets’  vernal  song. 

No  flowers  emit  their  transient  rays; 

Yet  sure  Asteria’s  wit  displays 
More  various  tints,  more  glowing  lines, 

And  with  perennial  beauty  shines. 

Though  rifled  groves  and  fetter’d  streams 
But  ill  befriend  a poet’s  dreams, 

Asteria’s  presence  wakes  the  lyre, 

And  well  supplies  poetic  fire. 
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The  fields  have  lost  their  lovely  dye, 

No  cheerful  azure  decks  the  sky, 

Yet  still  we  bless  the  louring  day; 
Asteria  smiles — and  all  is  gay. 

Hence  let  the  muse  no  more  presume 
To  blame  the  winter’s  dreary  gloom, 
Accuse  his  loitering  hours  no  more, 

But,  ah  ! their  envious  haste  deplore. 

For  soon  from  wit  and  friendship’s  reign, 
The  social  hearth,  the  sprightly  vein, 

I go — to  meet  the  coming  year 
On  savage  plains  and  deserts  drear ! 

I go — to  feed  on  pleasures  flown, 

Nor  find  the  spring  my  loss  atone; 

But  mid  the  flowery  sweets  of  May, 

With  pride  recal  this  winter’s  day. 


TO  MEMORY. 

O memory  ! celestial  maid ! 

Who  glean’st  the  flowerets  cropp’d  by  time, 
And,  suffering  not  a leaf  to  fade, 

Preserv’st  the  blossoms  of  our  prime, 

Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind 
When  life  was  new  and  Lesbia  kind. 

And  bring  that  garland  to  my  sight 

With  which  my  favour’d  crook  she  bound, 
And  bring  that  wreath  of  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown’d, 
And  to  my  raptured  ear  convey 
The  gentle  things  she  deign’d  to  say. 

And  sketch  with  care  the  muse’s  bower, 
Where  Isis  rolls  her  silver  tide, 

Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Cherwell’s  verdant  side, 

If  so  thou  mayst  those  hours  prolong, 

When  polish’d  Lycon  join’d  my  song. 
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The  song  avails  not  to  recite 

But,  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams, 
Those  banks  and  streams  appear’d  more  bright 
Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams ; 

Or  by  the  softening  pencil  shown, 

Assume  they  beauties  not  their  own  ? 

And  paint  that  sweetly-vacant  scene, 

When,  all  beneath  the  poplar  bough, 

My  spirits  light,  my  soul  serene, 

I breath’d  in  verse  one  cordial  vow, 

That  nothing  should  my  soul  inspire 
But  friendship  warm  and  love  entire. 

Dull  to  the  sense  of  new  delight, 

On  thee  the  drooping  muse  attends, 

As  some  fond  lover,  robb’d  of  sight, 

On  thy  expressive  power  depends, 

Nor  would  exchange  thy  glowing  lines, 

To  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 

But  let  me  chase  those  vows  away 
Which  at  ambition’s  shrine  I made, 

Nor  ever  let  thy  skill  display 

Those  anxious  moments,  ill  repaid ; 

Oh ! from  my  breast  that  season  rase, 

And  bring  my  childhood  in  its  place. 

Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 

And  bring  the  hobby  I bestrode, 

When  pleased,  in  many  a sportive  ring 
Around  the  room  I jovial  rode  ; 

E’en  let  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu, 

And  bring  the  whistle  that  I blew. 

Then  will  I muse,  and  pensive  say, 

Why  did  not  these  enjoyments  last? 

How  sweetly  wasted  I the  day, 

While  innocence  allow’d  to  waste  ! 
Ambition’s  toils  alike  are  vain, 

But  ah  ! for  pleasure  yield  us  pain. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  WILLIAM  LYTTLETON,  ESQ., 

TOWARDS  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  YEAR. 

How  blithely  pass’d  the  summer’s  day  ! 

How  bright  was  every  flower ! 

While  friends  arriv’d  in  circles  gay, 

To  visit  Damon’s  bower  ! 

But  now,  with  silent  step,  I range 
Along  some  lonely  shore ; 

And  Damon’s  bower,  alas  the  change  ! 

Is  gay  with  friends  no  more. 

Away  to  crowds  and  cities  borne, 

In  quest  of  joy  they  steer, 

Whilst  I,  alas  ! am  left  forlorn 
To  weep  the  parting  year  ! 

O pensive  autumn  ! how  I grieve 
Thy  sorrowing  face  to  see  ! 

When  languid  suns  are  taking  leave 
Of  every  drooping  tree. 

Ah ! let  me  not,  with  heavy  eye, 

This  dying  scene  survey  ! 

Haste,  winter ! haste  ; usurp  the  sky; 

Complete  my  bower’s  decay. 

Ill  can  I bear  the  motley  cast 
Yon  sickening  leaves  retain, 

That  speak  at  once  of  pleasure  pass’d, 

And  bode  approaching  pain. 

At  home  unbless’d,  I gaze  around, 

My  distant  scenes  require, 

Where,  all  in  murky  vapours  drown’d, 

Are  hamlet,  hill,  and  spire. 

Though  Thomson,  sweet  descriptive  bard  ! 

Inspiring  autumn  sung, 

Yet  how  should  we  the  months  regard 
That  stopp’d  his  flowing  tongue  \ 
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All ! luckless  months,  of  all  the  rest, 

To  whose  hard  share  it  fell ! 

For  sure  he  was  the  gentlest  breast 
That  ever  sung  so  well. 

And  see,  the  swallows  now  disown 
The  roofs  they  loved  before ; 

Each,  like  his  tuneful  genius,  flown 
To  glad  some  happier  shore. 

The  wood-nymph  eyes,  with  pale  affright, 
The  sportsman’s  frantic  deed  ; 

While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  yells,  unite 
To  drown  the  muse’s  reed. 

Ye  fields ! with  blighted  herbage  brown, 
Ye  skies  ! no  longer  blue, 

Too  much  we  feel  from  fortune’s  frown 
To  bear  these  frowns  from  you. 

Where  is  the  mead’s  unsullied  green  1 
The  zephyr’s  balmy  gale  1 

And  where  sweet  friendship’s  cordial  mien, 
That  brighten’d  every  vale  1 

What  though  the  vine  disclose  her  dyes, 
And  boast  her  purple  store  1 

Not  all  the  vineyard’s  rich  supplies 
Can  soothe  our  sorrows  more. 

He ! he  is  gone,  whose  moral  strain 
Could  wit  and  mirth  refine  ; 

He  ! he  is  gone,  whose  social  vein 
Surpass’d  the  power  of  wine. 

Fast  by  the  streams  he  deign’d  to  praise 
In  yon  sequester’d  grove, 

To  him  a votive  urn  I raise, 

To  him  and  friendly  love. 

Yes,  there,  my  friend ! forlorn  and  sad, 

I grave  your  Thomson’s  name, 

And  there  his  lyre,  which  fate  forbade 
To  sound  your  growing  fame. 
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There  shall  my  plaintive  song  recount 
Dark  themes  of  hopeless  woe, 

And  faster  than  the  drooping  fount 
I’ll  teach  mine  eyes  to  flow. 

There  leaves,  in  spite  of  autumn  green, 
Shall  shade  the  hallow’d  ground ; 

And  spring  will  there  again  be  seen 
To  call  forth  flowers  around. 

But  no  kind  suns  will  bid  me  share, 
Once  more,  his  social  hour ; 

Ah  ! Spring ! thou  never  canst  repair 
This  loss  to  Damon’s  bower. 


AN  IBKEGULAB  ODE. 

AFTER  SICKNESS. 

Too  long  a stranger  to  repose, 

At  length  from  pain’s  abhorred  couch  I rose, 
And  wander’d  forth  alone, 

To  court  once  more  the  balmy  breeze, 

And  catch  the  verdure  of  the  trees, 

Ere  yet  their  charms  were  flown. 

’Twas  from  a bank  with  pansies  gay 
I hail’d  once  more  the  cheerful  day, 

The  sun’s  forgotten  beams: 

0 sun ! how  pleasing  were  thy  rays, 

Deflected  from  the  polish’d  face 

Of  yon  refulgent  streams  ! 

Baised  by  the  scene,  my  feeble  tongue 
Essay’d  again  the  sweets  of  song, 

And  thus  in  feeble  strains,  and  slow, 

The  loitering  numbers  ’gan  to  flow. 

“ Come,  gentle  air ! my  languid  limbs  restore, 
And  bid  me  welcome  from  the  Stygian  shore. 
For  sure  I heard  the  tender  sighs, 

1 seem’d  to  join  the  plaintive  cries 
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Of  hapless  youths,  who  through  the  myrtle  grove 
Bewail  for  ever  their  unfinished  love ; 

To  that  unjoy ous  clime, 

Torn  from  the  sight  of  these  ethereal  skies, 

Debarr’d  the  lustre  of  their  Delia’s  eyes, 

And  banish’d  in  their  prime. 

Come,  gentle  air ! and,  while  the  thickets  bloom, 
Convey  the  jasmine’s  breath  divine, 

Convey  the  woodbine’s  rich  perfume, 

Nor  spare  the  sweet-1  eaf’d  eglantine; 

And  mayst  thou  shun  the  rugged  storm 
Till  health  her  wonted  charms  explain, 

With  rural  pleasure  in  her  train, 

To  greet  me  in  her  fairest  form ; 

While  from  this  lofty  mount  I view 
The  sons  of  earth,  the  vulgar  crew, 

Anxious  for  futile  gains,  beneath  me  stray, 

And  seek  with  erring  step  contentment’s  obvious  way. 

Come,  gentle  air ! and  thou,  celestial  muse ! 

Thy  genial  flame  infuse, 

Enough  to  lend  a pensive  bosom  aid, 

And  gild  retirement’s  gloomy  shade ; 

Enough  to  rear  such  rustic  lays 

As  foes  may  slight,  but  partial  friends  will  praise.” 

The  gentle  air  allow’d  my  claim, 

And,  more  to  cheer  my  drooping  frame, 

She  mix’d  the  balm  of  opening  flowers, 

Such  as  the  bee,  with  chemic  powers, 

From  Hybla’s  fragrant  hills  inhales, 

Or  scents  Sabea’s  blooming  vales : 

But,  ah  ! the  nymphs  that  heal  the  pensive  mind, 

By  prescripts  more  refined, 

Neglect  their  votary’s  anxious  moan: 

Oh ! how  should  they  relieve ! the  muses  all  were  flown. 

By  flowery  plain  or  woodland  shades 
I fondly  sought  the  charming  maids ; 

By  woodland  shades  or  flowery  plain 
I sought  them,  faithless  maids  ! in  vain ; 

When,  lo ! in  happier  hour, 

I leave  behind  my  native  mead, 

To  range  where  zeal  and  friendship  lead, 

To  visit  L****’s  honour’d  bower. 
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Ah  ! foolish  man  ! to  seek  the  tuneful  maids 
On  other  plains,  or  near  less  verdant  shades  ! 

Scarce  have  my  footsteps  press’d  the  favour’d  ground, 
When  sounds  ethereal  strike  my  ear; 

At  once  celestial  forms  appear ; 

My  fugitives  are  found  ! 

The  muses  here  attune  their  lyres, 

Ah  ! partial,  with  unwonted  fires ; 

Here,  hand  in  hand,  with  careless  mien, 

The  sportive  graces  trip  the  green. 

But  whilst  I wander’d  o’er  a scene  so  fair, 

Too  well  at  one  survey  I trace 
How  every  muse  and  every  grace 
Had  long  employ’d  their  care. 

Lurks  not  a stone  enrich’d  with  lively  stain, 

Blooms  not  a flower  amid  the  vernal  store, 

Falls  not  a plume  on  India’s  distant  plain, 

Glows  not  a shell  on  Adria’s  rocky  shore, 

But  torn,  methought,  from  native  lands  or  seas, 

From  their  arrangement  gain  fresh  power  to  please. 

And  some  had  bent  the  wildering  maze, 

Bedeck’d  with  every  shrub  that  blows, 

And  some  entwined  the  willing  sprays, 

To  shield  th’  illustrious  dame’s  repose ; 

Others  had  graced  the  sprightly  dome, 

And  taught  the  portrait  where  to  glow ; 

Others  arranged  the  curious  tome, 

Or  mid  the  decorated  space 
Assign’d  the  laurell’d  bust  a place, 

And  given  to  learning  all  the  pomp  of  show ; 

And  now,  from  every  task  withdrawn, 

They  met  and  frisk’d  it  o’er  the  lawn. 

Ah ! woe  is  me,  said  I, 

And  ***’s  hilly  circuit  heard  my  cry; 

Have  I for  this  with  labour  strove, 

And  lavish’d  all  my  little  store 
To  fence  for  you  my  steady  grove, 

And  scollop  every  winding  shore, 

And  fringe  with  ev’ry  purple  rose, 

The  sapphire  stream  that  down  my  valley  flows  \ 
i i 2 
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Ah  ! lovely,  treach’rous  maids ! 

To  quit  unseen  my  votive  shades, 

When  pale  disease  and  tort’ring  pain 
Had  torn  me  from  the  breezy  plain, 

And  to  a restless  couch  confined, 

Who  ne’er  your  wonted  tasks  declined. 
She  needs  not  your  officious  aid 
To  swell  the  song  or  plan  the  shade ; 

By  genuine  fancy  fired, 

Her  native  genius  guides  her  hand, 

And  while  she  marks  the  sage  command, 
More  lovely  scenes  her  skill  shall  raise, 
Her  lyre  resound  with  nobler  rays 
Than  ever  you  inspired. 

Thus  I my  rage  and  grief  display, 

But  vainly  blame,  and  vainly  mourn, 

Nor  will  a grace  or  muse  return 
Till  Luxhorough  lead  the  way. 


RURAL  ELEGANCE. 

TO  PRANCES  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 

And  dewdrops  catch  the  lucid  ray, 

Amid  the  sprightly  scenes  of  morn 
Will  aught  the  muse  inspire  1 
Oh  ! peace  to  yonder  clamorous  horn 
That  drowns  the  sacred  lyre  ! 

Ye  rural  thanes  ! that  o’er  the  mossy  down 
Some  panting  timorous  hare  pursue, 

Does  nature  mean  your  joys  alone  to  crown  1 
Say,  does  she  smoothe  her  lawns  for  you  ? 

For  you  does  echo  bid  the  rocks  reply, 

And,  urged  by  rude  constraint,  resound  the  jovial  cry  ? 

See  from  the  neighh’ring  hill,  forlorn, 

The  wretched  swain  your  sport  survey ; 

He  finds  his  faithful  fences  torn, 

He  finds  his  labour’d  crops  a prey; 
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He  sees  his  flock — no  more  in  circles  feed, 

Haply  beneath  your  ravage  bleed, 

And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains  ! conclude 

That  nature  smiles  for  you  alone  ; 

Your  hounded  souls  and  your  conception  crude, 
The  proud,  the  selfish,  boast  disown ; 

Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil; 

O may  it  still  reward  your  toil ! 

Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain  ! 

But  though  the  various  harvest  gild  your  plains, 
Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye  ? 

Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 
Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply  ? 

Is  not  the  red-streak’s  future  juice 
The  source  of  your  delight  profound, 

Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gems  profuse, 
Purpling  a whole  horizon  round  ? 

Athirst  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  ’tis  true ; 

But  though  the  pebbled  shores  among 
It  mimic  no  unpleasing  song, 

The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Unpleased  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 

Unpleased  the  spring  her  flowery  robe  resume; 
Unmoved  the  mountain’s  airy  pile, 

The  dappled  mead  without  a smile. 

O let  a rural  conscious  muse, 

For  well  she  knows,  your  froward  sense  accuse : 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square, 
And  span  the  massy  trunk  before  you  cry,  ’tis  fair. 

Nor  yet,  ye  learn’d ! nor  yet,  ye  courtly  train ! 

If  haply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  waste  with  us  a summer’s  day, 

Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swain, 

Nor  our  untutor’d  sense  disdain  : 

’Tis  nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  delight ; 

She,  where  she  pleases,  kind  or  coy, 

Who  furnishes  the  scene,  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 
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Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind, 

By  her  auspicious  aid  refined. 

Lo  ! not  an  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows, 

Or  humble  harebell  paints  the  plain, 

Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows, 

Or  purple  heath  is  tinged  in  vain  : 

For  such  the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides, 

The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides  : 

E’en  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering  sight, 

And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with  delight. 

With  what  suspicious  fearful  care 
The  sordid  wretch  secures  his  claim, 

If  haply  some  luxurious  heir 

Should  alienate  the  fields  that  wear  his  name  ! 

What  scruples  lest  some  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a span  of  earth  ! 

Bonds,  contracts,  feoffments,  names  unmeet  for  prose, 
The  tow’ring  muse  endures  not  to  disclose  ; 

Alas  ! her  unreversed  decree, 

More  comprehensive  and  more  free, 

Her  lavish’d  charter,  taste,  appropriates  all  we  see. 

Let  gondolas  their  painted  flags  unfold, 

And  be  the  solemn  day  enroll’d, 

When,  to  confirm  his  lofty  plea, 

In  nuptial  sort,  with  bridal  gold, 

The  grave  Venetian  weds  the  sea : 

Each  laughing  muse  derides  the  vow ; 

E’en  Adria  scorns  the  mock  embrace, 

To  some  lone  hermit  on  the  mountain’s  brow, 

Allotted,  from  his  natal  hour, 

With  all  her  myrtle  shores  in  dower. 

His  breast,  to  admiration  prone, 

Enjoys  the  smile  upon  her  face, 

Enjoys  triumphant  every  grace, 

And  finds  her  more  his  own. 

Fatigued  with  form’s  oppressive  laws, 

When  Somerset  avoids  the  great, 

When,  cloy’d  with  merited  applause, 

She  seeks  the  rural  calm  retreat, 

Does  she  not  praise  each  mossy  cell, 

And  feel  the  truth  my  numbers  tell  ? 

When,  deafen’d  by  the  loud  acclaim 
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Which  genius  graced  with  rank  obtains, 

Could  she  not  more  delighted  hear 
Yon  throstle  chant  the  rising  year  ? 

Could  she  not  spurn  the  wreaths  of  fame, 

To  crop  the  primrose  of  the  plains  1 
Does  she  not  sweets  in  each  fair  valley  find, 

Lost  to  the  sons  of  power,  unknown  to  half  mankind  1 

Ah  ! can  she  covet  there  to  see 
The  splendid  slaves,  the  reptile  race, 

That  oil  the  tongue,  and  bow  the  knee, 

That  slight  her  merit,  but  adore  her  place  ? 

Far  happier,  if  aright  I deem, 

When  from  gay  throngs  and  gilded  spires, 

To  where  the  lonely  halcyons  play, 

Her  philosophic  step  retires  : 

While  studious  of  the  moral  theme, 

She  to  some  smooth  sequester’d  stream 
Likens  the  swains’  inglorious  day, 

Pleased  from  the  flowery  margin  to  survey 

How  cool,  serene,  and  clear,  the  current  glides  away. 

0 blind  to  truth,  to  virtue  blind, 

Who  slight  the  sweetly  pensive  mind  ! 

On  whose  fair  birth  the  Graces  mild, 

And  every  Muse  prophetic  smiled. 

Not  that  the  poet’s  boasted  fire 
Should  fame’s  wide-echoing  trumpet  swell, 

Or  on  the  music  of  his  lyre 
Each  future  age  with  rapture  dwell ; 

The  vaunted  sweets  of  praise  remove, 

Yet  shall  such  bosoms  claim  a part 
In  all  that  glads  the  human  heart ; 

Yet  these  the  spirits  form’d  to  judge  and  prove  [love. 
All  nature’s  charms  immense,  and  Heaven’s  unbounded 

And,  oh ! the  transport  most  allied  to  song, 

In  some  fair  villa’s  peaceful  bound, 

To  catch  soft  hints  from  nature’s  tongue, 

And  bid  Arcadia  bloom  around  ; 

Whether  we  fringe  the  sloping  hill, 

Or  smooth  below  the  verdant  mead, 

Whether  we  break  the  falling  rill, 
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Or  through  meandering  mazes  lead, 

Or  in  the  horrid  brambles’  room 
Bid  careless  groups  of  roses  bloom, 

Or  let  some  shelter’d  lake  serene  [scene. 

Reflect  flowers,  woods,  and  spires,  and  brighten  all  the 

Oh  sweet  disposal  of  the  rural  hour ! 

Oh  beauties  never  known  to  cloy  ! 

While  worth  and  genius  haunt  the  favour’d  bower, 

And  every  gentle  breast  partakes  the  joy; 

While  charity  at  eve  surveys  the  swain, 

Enabled  by  these  toils  to  cheer 
A train  of  helpless  infants  dear, 

Speed  whistling  home  across  the  plain ; 

See  vagrant  Luxury,  her  handmaid  grown, 

For  half  her  graceless  deeds  atone, 

And  hails  the  bounteous  work,  and  ranks  it  with  her  own. 

Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft  unsocial  toils,  of  indolence  and  shame  ? 

Search  but  the  garden  or  the  wood, 

Let  yon  admired  carnation  own 

Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment  or  for  food, 

Not  all  for  needful  use  alone ; 

There  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 

’Tis  colour’d  for  the  sight — perfumed  to  please  the  smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sing  ? 

Why  flows  the  pine’s  nectareous  juice  ? 

Why  shines  with  tints  the  linnet’s  wing  1 
For  sustenance  alone  ? for  use  1 
For  preservation  ? every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fair  Pleasure’s  rightful  claim  appear : 

And  sure  there  seem,  of  humankind, 

Some  born  to  shun  the  solemn  strife ; 

Some  for  amusive  tasks  design’d, 

To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life ; 

Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a budding  rose, 

New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 

Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  repose. 

From- plains  and  woodlands,  from  the  view 
Of  rural  nature’s  blooming  face, 

Smit  with  the  glare  of  rank  and  place, 

To  courts  the  sons  of  fancy  flew ; 
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There  long  had  art  ordain’d  a rival  seat, 

There  had  she  lavish’d  all  her  care 
To  form  a scene  more  dazzling  fair, 

And  call’d  them  from  their  green  retreat 
To  share  her  proud  control; 

Had  given  the  robe  with  grace  to  flow, 

Had  taught  exotic  gems  to  glow ; 

And,  emulous  of  Nature’s  power, 

Mimic’d  the  plume,  the  leaf,  the  flower ; 

Changed  the  complexion’s  native  hue, 

Moulded  each  rustic  limb  anew, 

And  warp’d  the  very  soul. 

Awhile  her  magic  strikes  the  novel  eye, 

Awhile  the  fairy  forms  delight ; 

And  now  aloof  we  seem  to  fly 
On  purple  pinions  through  a purer  sky, 

Where  all  is  wondrous,  all  is  bright: 

Now,  landed  on  some  spangled  shore, 

Awhile  each  dazzled  maniac  roves, 

By  sapphire  lakes,  through  emerald  groves : 

Paternal  acres  please  no  more : 

Adieu  the  simple,  the  sincere  delight — 

Th’  habitual  scene  of  hill  and  dale, 

The  rural  herds,  the  vernal  gale, 

The  tangled  vetch’s  purple  bloom, 

The  fragrance  of  the  bean’s  perfume, 

Be  theirs  alone  who  cultivate  the  soil, 

And  drink  the  cup  of  thrift,  and  eat  the  bread  of  toil. 

But  soon  the  pageant  fades  away ! 

’Tis  nature  only  bears  perpetual  sway. 

We  pierce  the  counterfeit  delight, 

Fatigued  with  splendour’s  irksome  beams  ; 

Fancy  again  demands  the  sight 
Of  native  groves  and  wonted  streams, 

Pants  for  the  scenes  that  charm’d  her  youthful  eyes, 
Where  Truth  maintains  her  court,  and  banishes  Disguise. 

Then  hither  oft,  ye  senators ! retire ; 

With  Nature  here  high  converse  hold ; 

For  who  like  Stamford  her  delights  admire, 

Like  Stamford  shall  with  scorn  behold 
The  unequal  bribes  of  pageantry  and  gold  ? 

Beneath  the  British  oak’s  majestic  shade 
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Shall  see  fair  Truth,  immortal  maid ! 

Friendship  in  artless  guise  array’d, 

Honour  and  moral  beauty  shine 

With  more  attractive  charms,  with  radiance  more  divine. 

Yes,  here  alone  did  highest  Heav’n  ordain 
The  lasting  magazine  of  charms, 

Whatever  wins,  whatever  warms, 

Whatever  fancy  seeks  to  share, 

The  great,  the  various,  and  the  fair, 

For  ever  should  remain  ! 

Her  impulse  nothing  may  restrain — 

Or  whence  the  joy  ’mid  columns,  towers, 

Midst  all  the  city’s  artful  trim, 

To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowers, 

Or  shrubs  fuliginously  grim  1 
From  rooms  of  silken  foliage  vain, 

To  trace  the  dun  far  distant  grove, 

Where,  smit  with  undissembled  pain, 

The  woodlark  mourns  her  absent  love, 

Borne  to  the  dusty  town  from  native  air, 

To  mimic  rural  life,  and  soothe  some  vapour’d  fair ! 

But  how  must  faithless  Art  prevail, 

Should  all  who  taste  our  joy  sincere, 

To  virtue,  truth,  or  science,  dear, 

Forego  a court’s  alluring  pale, 

For  dimpled  brook  and  leafy  grove, 

For  that  rich  luxury  of  thought  they  love  ! 

Ah,  no ! from  these  the  public  sphere  requires 
Example  for  its  giddy  bands ; 

From  these  impartial  Heaven  demands 
To  spread  the  flame  itself  inspires ; 

To  sift  opinion’s  mingled  mass, 

Impress  a nation’s  taste,  and  bid  the  sterling  pass. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  they, 

Whose  graceful  deeds  have  exemplary  shone 
Round  the  gay  precincts  of  a throne 
With  mild  effective  beams ! 

Who  bands  of  fair  ideas  bring, 

By  solemn  grot  or  shady  spring, 

To  join  their  pleasing  dreams ! 

Theirs  is  the  rural  bliss  without  alloy; 

They  only  that  deserve  enjoy. 
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What  though  nor  fabled  dryad  haunt  their  grove, 

Nor  naiad  near  their  fountains  rove  ? 

Yet  all  embodied  to  the  mental  sight, 

A train  of  smiling  virtues  bright 

Shall  there  the  wise  retreat  allow,  [brow. 

Shall  twine  triumphant  palms  to  deck  the  wanderer’s 

And  though  by  faithless  friends  alarm’d 
Art  have  with  nature  waged  presumptuous  war, 

By  Seymour’s  winning  influence  charm’d, 

In  whom  their  gifts  united  shine, 

No  longer  shall  their  councils  jar. 

’Tis  hers  to  meditate  the  peace ; 

Near  Percy  lodge,  with  awe-struck  mien, 

The  rebel  seeks  her  lawful  queen, 

And  havoc  and  contention  cease. 

I see  the  rival  powers  combine, 

And  aid  each  other’s  fair  design: 

Nature  exalt  the  mound  where  art  shall  build; 

Art  shape  the  gay  alcove,  while  nature  paints  the  field. 

Begin,  ye  songsters  of  the  grove  ! 

O warble  forth  your  noblest  lay : 

Where  Somerset  vouchsafes  to  rove, 

Ye  lev’rets  ! freely  sport  and  play. 

— Peace  to  the  strepent  horn! 

Let  no  harsh  dissonance  disturb  the  morn  ; 

No  sounds  inelegant  and  rude 
Her  sacred  solitudes  profane, 

Unless  her  candour  not  exclude 
The  lowly  shepherd’s  votive  strain, 

Who  tunes  his  reed  amidst  his  rural  cheer, 

Pearful,  yet  not  averse,  that  Somerset  should  hear. 


INDOLENCE. 

Ah  ! why  for  ever  on  the  wing 
Persists  my  wearied  soul  to  roam  ? 
Why,  ever  cheated,  strives  to  bring 
Or  pleasure  or  contentment  home  ] 
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Thus  the  poor  bird  that  draws  his  name 
From  Paradise’s  honour’d  groves, 

Careless  fatigues  his  little  frame, 

Nor  finds  the  resting-place  he  loves. 

Lo  ! on  the  rural  mossy  bed 

My  limbs  with  careless  ease  reclined ; 

Ah,  gentle  sloth  ! indulgent  spread 
The  same  soft  bandage  o’er  my  mind. 

For  why  should  lingering  thought  invade, 
Yet  ev’ry  worldly  prospect  cloy  1 
Lend  me,  soft  sloth,  thy  friendly  aid, 

And  give  me  peace,  debarr’d  of  joy. 

Lov’st  thou  yon  calm  and  silent  flood, 

That  never  ebbs,  that  never  flows, 
Protected  by  the  circling  wood 
From  each  tempestuous  wind  that  blows  1 

An  altar  on  its  bank  shall  rise, 

Where  oft  thy  votary  shall  be  found, 
What  time  pale  autumn  lulls  the  skies, 

And  sickening  verdure  fades  around. 

Ye  busy  race  ! ye  factious  train  ! 

That  haunt  ambition’s  guilty  shrine, 

No  more  perplex  the  world  in  vain, 

But  offer  here  your  vows  with  mine. 

And  thou,  puissant  queen  ! be  kind : 

If  e’er  I shared  thy  balmy  power, 

If  e’er  I swayed  my  active  mind 
To  weave  for  thee  the  rural  bower ; 

Dissolve  in  sleep  each  anxious  care, 

Each  unavailing  sigh  remove, 

And  only  let  me  wake  to  share 
The  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
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TO  A YOUNG  LADY, 

SOMEWHAT  TOO  SOLICITOUS  ABOUT  HER  MANNER  OF 
EXPRESSION. 

Survey,  my  fair ! that  lucid  stream 
Adown  the  smiling  valley  stray ; 

Would  art  attempt,  or  fancy  dream, 

To  regulate  its  winding  way  ? 

So  pleased  I view  thy  shining  hair 
In  loose  dishe veil’d  ringlets  flow; 

Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care, 

Can  there  one  single  grace  bestow. 

Survey  again  that  verdant  hill, 

With  native  plants  enamell’d  o’er ; 

Say,  can  the  painter’s  utmost  skill 

Instruct  one  flower  to  please  us  more  1 

As  vain  it  were,  with  artful  dye, 

To  change  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  disclose : 

And,  oh ! my  Laura,  ere  she  try, 

With  fresh  vermilion  paint  the  rose. 

Hark  how  the  woodlark’s  tuneful  throat 
Can  every  studied  grace  excel ; 

Let  art  constrain  the  rambling  note, 

And  will  she,  Laura,  please  so  well  ? 

Oh  ! ever  keep  thy  native  ease, 

By  no  pedantic  law  confined ; 

For  Laura’s  voice  is  form’d  to  please, 

So  Laura’s  words  be  not  unkind. 
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WRITTEN  IN  A BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
AUTHOR’S  OWN  DRAWING-. 

DESIGNED  FOR  LADY  PLYMOUTH. 

Bring,  Flora,  bring  thy  treasures  here, 

The  pride  of  all  the  blooming  year, 

And  let  me  thence  a garland  frame 
To  crown  this  fair,  this  peerless  dame  ! 

But,  ah  ! since  envious  Winter  lowers, 

And  Hewell  meads  resign  their  flowers, 

Let  art  and  friendship’s  joint  essay 
Diffuse  their  flow’rets  in  her  way. 

Not  Nature  can,  herself,  prepare 
A worthy  wreath  for  Lesbia’s  hair, 

Whose  temper,  like  her  forehead,  smooth, 

Whose  thoughts  and  accents  formed  to  soothe, 
Whose  pleasing  mien,  and  make  refined, 

Whose  artless  breast,  and  polish’d  mind, 

From  all  the  nymphs  of  plain  or  grove 
Deserved  and  won  by  Plymouth’s  love  ! 


THE  DYING  KID. 

A tear  bedews  my  Delia’s  eye 
To  think  yon  playful  kid  must  die ; 

From  crystal  spring  and  flowery  mead 
Must  in  his  prime  of  life  recede ! 

Erewhile,  in  sportive  circles  round, 

She  saw  him  wheel,  and  frisk,  and  bound ; 
From  rock  to  rock  pursue  his  way, 

And  on  the  fearful  margin  play. 

Pleased  on  his  various  freaks  to  dwell, 

She  saw  him  climb  my  rustic  cell, 

Thence  eye  my  lawns  with  verdure  bright, 
And  seem  all  ravish’d  at  the  sight. 
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She  tells  with  what  delight  he  stood 
To  trace  his  features  in  the  flood, 

Then  skipp’d  aloof  with  quaint  amaze, 
And  then  drew  near  again  to  gaze. 

She  tells  me  how  with  eager  speed 
He  flew  to  hear  my  vocal  reed ; 

And  how,  with  critic  face  profound, 

And  stedfast  ear,  devoured  the  sound. 

His  every  frolic,  light  as  air, 

Deserves  the  gentle  Delia’s  care ; 

And  tears  bedew  her  tender  eye, 

To  think  the  playful  kid  must  die. 

But  knows  my  Delia,  timely  wise, 

How  soon  this  blameless  era  flies  1 
While  violence  and  craft  succeed, 

Unfair  design,  and  ruthless  deed  ? 

Soon  would  the  vine  his  wounds  deplore, 
And  yield  her  purple  gifts  no  more ; 

Ah ! soon  erased  from  every  grove 
Were  Delia’s  name  and  Strephon’s  love. 

No  more  those  bowers  might  Strephon  see, 
Where  first  he  fondly  gazed  on  thee ; 

No  more  those  beds  of  flowerets  find, 
Which  for  thy  charming  brows  he  twined. 

Each  wayward  passion  soon  would  tear 
His  bosom,  now  so  void  of  care, 

And  when  they  left  his  ebbing  vein, 

What  but  insipid  age  remain  1 

Then  mourn  not  the  decrees  of  fate, 

That  gave  his  life  so  short  a date, 

And  I will  join  my  tend’rest  sighs, 

To  think  that  youth  so  swiftly  flies  ! 
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LUCIO. 

So  dear  my  Lucio  is  to  me, 

So  well  our  minds  and  tempers  blend, 
That  seasons  may  for  ever  flee, 

And  ne’er  divide  me  from  my  friend  ; 
But  let  the  favour’d  hoy  forbear 
To  tempt  with  love  my  only  fair. 

O Lvcon ! born  when  every  muse, 

When  every  grace,  benignant  smiled, 
With  all  a parent’s  breast  could  choose 
To  bless  her  lov’d,  her  only  child ; 

’Tis  thine,  so  richly  graced,  to  prove 
More  noble  cares  than  cares  of  love. 

Together  we  from  early  youth 

Have  trod  the  flowery  tracks  of  time, 
Together  mused  in  search  of  truth, 

O’er  learned  sage  or  bard  sublime ; 

And  well  thy  cultured  breast  I know, 
What  wondrous  treasure  it  can  show. 

Come,  then,  resume  thy  charming  lyre, 
And  sing  some  patriot’s  worth  sublime, 
Whilst  I in  fields  of  soft  desire 

Consume  my  fair  and  fruitless  prime ; 
Whose  reed  aspires  but  to  display 
The  flame  that  burns  me  night  and  day. 

O come  ! the  dryads  of  the  woods 

Shall  daily  soothe  thy  studious  mind, 
The  blue-eyed  nymphs  of  yonder  floods 
Shall  meet  and  court  thee  to  be  kind ; 
And  fame  sits  list’ning  for  thy  lays 
To  swell  her  trump  with  Lucio’s  praise. 

Like  me,  the  plover  fondly  tries 

To  lure  the  sportsman  from  her  nest, 
And  flutt’ring  on  with  anxious  cries, 

Too  plainly  shows  her  tortur’d  breast : 
O let  him,  conscious  of  her  care, 

Pity  her  pains,  and  learn  to  spare. 
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